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HE cause of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Scotland seems at last 

to be ‘on the point of attracting 
the attention which it deserves. By 
some strange fatality for which it is 
dificult to account, it has been up 
to the present time almost impos- 
sible to rouse public interest in the 
question. On the subject of Ele- 
mentary Education, there has been 
an unceasing storm of argument 
and assertion raging for the past teu 
years; every church, every com- 
mittee, every interest, has had its 
say, and trumpeted the claims of its 
peculiar nostrum into the public ear. 
On every platform, and in every 
newspaper, every conceivable view 
of education has been propounded 
with every conceivable degree of 
intelligence and vehemence till the 
country seemed to be almost sick of 
the very name of education. But, 
whappily, almost the whole inte- 
rest has clustered round the poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical aspects of 
the question; and for every thou- 
sand throats that have roared them- 
selves hoarse upon the subject of 
Qatechisms, Rates, and School 
Boards, there has not been one 
calm inquirer to consider the 
essential question of all,—what is 
to be the education given when 
all these rivalries of sect and 
party have subsided, what are to 
be the subjects taught, what the 
modes of instruction and school- 
organisation adopted, so as to 
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extract the highest possible edu- 
cational result out of all the 
expenditure entailed by the new 
system. 

And if Elementary Education 
has been considered principally in 
its outward aspects, Secondary 
Education has scarcely been con- 
sidered at all. Scotchmen have no 
doubt been proud, as well they 
might, of the reputation so long 
enjoyed by their country of being 
the best educated in Europe; and 
of the advantage she has derived 
from the possession of a_ truly 
national system centuries, it may 
be said, before the idea was realised 
And if we Northerners 
had been for once blind to our own 
points of superiority, the praises 
lavished upon our Scottish system 
of education by southern critics 
would have sufficed to raise the 
national self-esteem to a proper 
pitch. In Parliament and out of 
it, English educationists have never 
wearied in their praises of Scottish 
education, and they have not hesi- 
tated to attribute the remarkable 
prosperity which attends the Scot 
abroad to the superior education 
which he has’ enjoyed at home. 
Now, if there is one feature more 
than another which has hitherto 
characterised Scottish edtication 
it is this: that it has mingled 
together Primary and Secondary © 
Instruction to an extent unknown 
elsewhere, and has thus placed the 
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advantage of the highest instruc- 
tion which the country has to offer 
within the reach of the poorest of 
the land. It might naturally have 
been expected, therefore, that the 
interest of the public in all ques- 
tions relating to Secondary Educa- 
tion would be peculiarly strong; 
and that the fact of that boon 
being not confined to a class as in 
England, but open to all, would 
have had the effect of quickening 
the intelligence of the community 
upon all educational questions. 
But it has not been so. 1 venture 
to say, on the contrary, that there 
is scarcely a country in Europe in 
which the various questions in- 
volved in the consideration of 
Secondary instruction, and on the 
wise solution of which the whole 
success of our higher education 
must depend, have attracted less 
attention, and are less understood 
by the public at large, than they 
are at present in Scotland. In 
England it’ has been otherwise. 
Public interest there was first 
roused to deal with Secondary 
Schools, and it was not till the 
Public Schools Act and the En- 
dowed Schools Act had become law 
that public opinion ripened suffi- 
ciently for the passing of a measure 
-on Elementary Education. But in 
Scotland the great questions at the 
root of educational reform have 
hitherto created little or no atten- 
tion ; whether Classics should main- 
tain their old supremacy, or give 
way to the so-called modern 
subjects—Science, Modern Lan- 
guages, History; whether alter- 
native courses should be introduced, 
and under what conditions; what 
should be the methods employed, 
and the ends aimed at, in teaching 
either set of subjects; how schools 
should be graded, organised, go- 
verned ; what should be the relation 
of governing bodies to masters, of 
masters to each other: these ques- 
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tions, canvassed so eagerly for ten 
and fifteen years past in England, 
have scarcely been raised north of 
the Tweed. And so at this mo. 
ment, when the higher education 
of the country is in a position of 
great danger, having been left 
high and dry, cut off from its old 
sources of support by the Act of 
1872, and as yet unprovided with 
new ones, the country has to be 
roused to appreciate the danger, 
and the public spirit which alone 
can put things right has yet to be 
created. As Mr. Hutcheson,' of 
the Glasgow High School, well 
puts it, ‘It is the low tone of 
public opinion, or rather the almost 
total absence of any opinion, on 
Secondary Education in the past, 
that has kept the work of our 
Universities so low; it is here that 
is to be sought the true origin of 
the deficiencies in our Secondary 
Schools.’ 

But it is evident that this indif- 
ference is not likely to last long. 
During the late recess of Parlia- 
ment the subject of Secondary Edu- 
cation has occupied a leading place 
in almost all the addresses of mem- 
bers to their constituents. Various 
projects have been put forth. Each 
legislator has his own pet scheme 
for planting more firmly than ever 
that famous educational ladder—so 
rudely shaken by recent legislation— 
so as once more to afford a passage 
to the humblest talent in the country 
through the elementary and higher 
schools to the Universities; but in 
this at least they one and all agree, 
that the higher education at present 
is in a bad way, and that if it is 
not to fail altogether something 
must be done for its support. And 
during the past few weeks an Asso- 
ciation of some of the best men in 
Scotland has been formed, with the 
express purpose of giving a deter- 
minate direction to the movement 
thus started, in the belief that the 
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present luil in the political atmo- 
sphere, as well as the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Scottish Kn- 
dowed Schools Commission, affords 
a rare opportunity for working both 
on the public and on the Govern- 
ment, and of bringing the whole 
question to a successful issue. 

It would thus appear that the 
present is a peculiarly favourable 
time for those who have it in their 
power to throw light upon the pre- 
sent state of Secondary Education 
in Scotland, to offer what contribu- 
tion they can towards the formation 
of a sound public opinion upon the 
question. Information is needed. 
It is impossible to decide what 
ought to be done for the extension 
and improvement of the present 
system, until we know exactly what 
are the resulfs it is actually pro- 
ducing, both as to quantity and 
quality. If there are defects in the 


present system, they should be care- 
fully considered, and the best re- 
medies possible supplied, before that 


system is extended further. If im- 
provements can be effected in the 
organisation of our schools, in the 
subjects taught, and in the methods 
pursued in teaching them, it is of 
the utmost importance that promi- 
nence should be given to the fact at 
a time when there is some prospect 
of action being taken to put right 
what is wrong. If a new fabric is 
to be reared, it is essential that a 
general consensus should be arrived 
at as to the lines on which to build; 
and if the public is to be carried 
along by the new movement, it 
must be properly informed. Hi- 
therto, there has been too little 
known of the actnal work done 
both in our schools and Universities; 
a little more publicity would be 
equally for the benefit of both. 
Information, we have said, is 
wanting, and what information there 
is ready to hand has been turned 
to but littleaccount. Till recently, 
the Secondary Schools of Scotland 
have been working in the dark. 
There has been no public standard 
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by which the absolute value of the 
results they produce can be tested, or 
one school contrasted with another. 
Untiltherecent Act, by which annual 
examinations of the twelve Higher 
Class Schools have been enforced, 
the examination of a school by in- 
dependent examiners was almost 
unknown, and even now, with re- 
gard to the remainder, were it not 
forthe most full and valuable Reports 
of the Assistant Commissioners on 
Burgh and Middle Class Schools, 
published by the Scottish Education 
Commissioners in 1868, the public 
would be still almost without data 
for forming an opinion upon their 
work. 

Upon the labours of that Com- 
mission one word must be said.. 
The value of their Report upon 
Elementary Education has been fully 
recognised ; but their task of ex- 
amining into the working and con- 
dition of the Secondary Schools: 
they performed with a meagreness. 
and feebleness for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel in 
the Report of any other Royal 
Commission. And yet they had 
no lack of materials on which to 
found a judgment. Two thoroughly 
qualified Assistant Commissioners,, 
Mr. (now Dr.) Harvey (now Rector 
of the Edinburgh Academy) and 
Mr. A. C. Sellar, had made a 
most searching examination into 
the history and present condition 
of the Burgh and Middle-Class 
Schools, dealing completely with 
all the points embraced in their 
inquiry: the character of the edu- 
cation given, the subjects taught, 
the results produced, and every 
question connected with finance, 
buildings, management, and organi- 
sation. They examined and in- 
spected personally two-thirds of all 
the Secondary Schools in Scotland, 
and in two octavo volumes presented 
the Commissioners with complete 
materials for the issuing of a search- 
ing report on a subject up to that 
time wholly new to the public. 
But the Commissioners did nothing 
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of the kind; and suffered themselves 
instead to be satisfied by a super- 
ficial and partial report prepared by 
Mr. Fearon for the English Schools 
Inquiry Commission, which seemed 
to some extent to run counter to 
the results obtained by Messrs. 
Harvey and Sellar. Mr. Fearon 
had made a hasty tour of inspec- 
tion round a few of the best 
schools; and, being much struck 
by the vigour of the Scotch 
teachers and the eagerness shown 
by Scotch boys, he gave a glowing 
account of the education given in 
the Secondary Schools as a whole, 
which a more thorough examina- 
tion would certainly not have con- 
firmed. But that account gave 
the Commissioners an excuse for 
doing nothing; and they accord- 
ingly issued a report which was as 
perfunctory and slovenly as it was 
possible to make it, and which has 
paralysed the efforts of educational 
reformers up to the present time. 
If, after a supposed completeinquiry, 
the Commissioners came to the con- 


clusion that no change of import- 
ance was needed in our Secondary 
School system, who could hope to 
persuade the public to the con- 


trary? How, with such evidence 
before them, they could agree to 
send out such a report it is difficult 
to imagine. It can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition that 
they were wearied of their labours, 
or that they had not read or con- 
sidered the evidence presented to 
them. As an example of their edu- 
cational acumen, let us take the 
following passage on school organi- 
sation : 


Whether or not there should be a 


rector with subordinate masters, or masters. 


with co-ordinate power—whether there 
should be a fixed curriculum, or parents 
should be left to select such subjects of 
instruction as they may think advisable— 
whether the promotion from class to class 
should be regulated by routine or by pro- 
ficiency—whether each master should have 
his own class, and appropriate to himself 
the fees of his scholars, or the fees should 
be paid into a common fund—are questions 
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of great practical importance, on which 
there appears to be much difference of 
opinion. Upon the whole, we think that 
they should be left, in the meantime at 
least, to the decision of local managers.— 
Third Report, p. xv. 


A more lame and impotent con. 
clusion on the points touched on 
it would be difficult to imagine, 
Those questions go to the very heart 
of the matter. ‘To refuse to give an 
opinion on them was to abnegate 
the function of inquiring into the 
education of the country. If there 
were differences of opinion on those 
points, it was for the Commissioners 
to judge between the opinions ex. 
pressed ; but I venture to assert, on 
the contrary, that amongst those 
who spoke with real knowledge and 
freedom there was little or no dif. 
ference of opinion whatever on the 
points stated. 

But the solid results of Messrs, 
Harvey and Sellar’s labours still 
remain; and their reports furnish 
us, on almost all the essential points 
involved in our inquiry, with the 
only authentic information open to 
us. It is impossible to study those 
reports carefully without coming to 
two conclusions: first, that the 
Secondary Education of the country 
is, or rather let us say was, at the 
time when the reports were made, 
in a profoundly unsatisfactory con- 
dition, whether as regards the 
subjects and methods of teaching, 
or the results produced, or the 
whole system of organisation ; and, 
second, that such are the vices of 


‘the system they describe, that it is 


only in consequence of the excel- 
lence of the material, both in 
teachers and taught, that the re- 
sults produced have been as good 
even as they are reported to be. 
For while we must condemn the 
schools and the system as a whole, 
it would be most unfair to condemn 
the teachers. Everywhere the As- 
sistant Commissioners found them 
underpaid, shorthanded, insuffi 
ciently provided with teaching 
appliances, without organisation 
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amongst themselves, interfered 
with by parents, under the control 
of managers who, with few excep- 
tions, had little or no intelligent 
opinion upon educational matters, 
and having to work under a system 
of promotion and payment which 
seemed ingeniously devised to pre- 
vent the introduction of educa- 
tional improvements. And, thoygh 
they were constrained to report 
that out of 210 departments per- 
sonally examined they could only 
class as ‘Good’ 29 per cent. in 
Latin and Mathematics, only 15 
per cent. in English, and only 10 
per cent. in Modern Languages, 
there is little wonder that they 
added, ‘It would be unjust to the 
teachers if this estimate were sup- 
posed to apply to the teaching only. 
As a rule, the teachers in the 
schools examined appeared to us to 
be worthy of all praise for their 
successful exertions in the face of 
very great difficulties.’ 

It is now time that we should 
state the special questions to which 
we intend to address ourselves in 
the present article. The object of 
all intelligent educational reformers 
is to preserve, under improved con- 
ditions, what has hitherto been the 
characteristic of our Scottish sys- 
tem, viz. that it offered its benefits 
equally to all classes of the com- 
munity. ‘What I long to see,’ 
said Mr. Forster at Edinburgh, ‘ is 
a ladder from the Elementary 
School to the University through 
the Grammar School.’ And Lord 
Derby, also at Edinburgh, said : 


The ideal of educational reformers I take 
to be this: that whenever in a village 
school any lad, however poor, has shown 
really exceptional ability, he may be 
enabled by some moderate pecuniary help 
to go on with his education at a Higher 
Class School, and, if he still continues to 
distinguish himself there, that he may pass 
on to the Universities, either to take his 
chance in an open profession, or to devote 
himself to a life of learning and teaching, 
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as his cireumstances and his character may 
lead him.? 

Such is the problem before us. 
An able writer in the last number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine has well 
pointed out that before we can 
arrive at an opinion as to how far 
Secondary Schools are really needed 
and how they should be distributed, 
it is essential that we should have 
information on two points : 

(1) How far does Secondary in- 
struction still survive in some of 
the Primary Schools, and what is 
the value of such instruction ? 

(2) What is the present amount 
of Secondary instruction given in 
the junior classes of the Univer. 
sities P 

As it is to be hoped that nothing 
but Secondary instruction is given 
in these classes, the latter ques- 
tion should rather be put thus: 
What is the actual amount and 
value of the training in Secondary 
subjects which our students bring 
with them to the Universities, whe- 
ther from Secondary or from Pri- 
mary Schools? For the real weakness 
in the University system is not the 
standard of instruction reached, 
but the proportion of the students 
taught who are really able to profit 
by the teaching given. The back- 
ward students do, undoubtedly, to 
some extent, keep back the better 
students; but the latter, as has been 
said elsewhere, get as much work, 
and as high work, as they require ; 
it is the former whose needs can- 
not be attended to. 

On both of the above points we 
have some information of an impor- 
tant, and probably, to most readers, 
of a novel character to offer. 

The first question before us there- 
fore is, to what extent is Secondary 
Instruction afforded at the present 
moment in the best Primary Schools; 
what is the value of that instruc- 
tion; and is there any certainty 
that under the present system that 
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instruction will continue to be 
given ? 

The mixture of Secondary and Pri- 
mary education in Scottish schools 
of all grades, is so well known that 
it is needless to dwell on it. But 
it may be well to state the fact, as 
it exists, in the words of the Educa- 
tion Commissioners (Third Report, 
p- X.): 


It cannot be too often repeated that the 
theory of our school’ system, as originally 
conceived, was to supply every member of 
the community with the means of obtain- 
ing for his children not only the elements of 
education, but such instruction as would fit 
him to pass to the Burgh School, and 
thence to the University, or directly to the 
University from the parish school. The con- 
nection between the Parochial and Burgh 
Schools and the University is, therefore, an 
essential element in our scheme of national 
education. The only way in which this essen- 
tial element can be preserved is by insisting 
that the teachers in every Burgh or Se- 
condary School, and many of the Parochial 
Schools, should be capable of instructing 
their pupils not only in the subjects com- 
mon to all Primary Schools, but in the ele- 
ments of Latin, Mathematics, and Greek. 
To be satisfied with any standard of com- 
petency inferior to this would be to lower 
the character of education which has 
hitherto prevailed in the country; to de- 
prive meritorious youths of the means of 
gratifying a legitimate ambition; and to 
destroy the link which has hitherto united 
our Schools with our Universities, and which, 
according to universal consent, has proved 
of the utmost value to the people of this 
country. 


It is thus impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of things, to consider the 
condition of the Secondary Educa- 
tion of the country without ex- 
tending the enquiry to the Elemen- 
tary Schools, on the one hand, and 
to the Universities on the other. 
Let us first ascertain, therefore, 
what is practically meant by the 
mingling of Primary and Secondary 
instruction in our schools. 

In_ their Report on Elemen- 
tary Education in the Country dis- 
tricts, published in 1866, p. 164, 
the Assistant Commissioners report 
that in the Parish Schools they 
found 5°25 per cent. of the total 
number of scholars learning Latin, 
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and 0°63 per cent. learning Greek. 
In the whole schools, taken indis- 
criminately, 3 per cent. learned 
Latin, o°25 per cent. Greek. Of the 
scholars in the three north-eastern 
counties (far ahead of the rest of 
Scotland in this matter), Mr. Simon 
Laurie reported, about the same 
time, that 6°7 per cent. learned 
Latin, and 1°5 per cent. Greek. In 
the rest of Scotland he calculates 
Latin scholars at 4 per cent., Greek 
at about one-half per cent. He 
adds : 


It does not appear that the number 
learning Greek in the Parish Schools was 
at any time greater throughout Scotland 
than it is now; but those learning 
Latin seem to have numbered about 
6 per cent. of all the scholars. There 
is here, therefore, a falling-off; but 
great as is the falling-off in respect of 
quantity, the deterioration of the quality of 
the Latin professed in landward parishes 
(the North-eastern counties excepted) is 
doubtless much greater. 


And what is the state of things 
now? With the view of obtaining 
exact information upon the point, a 
Committee of Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow has recently sent 
out a schedule to the schools men- 
tioned below, requesting informa- 
tion as to the proportion of scholars 
learning Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics respectively in each school, 
and as to the effect of the recent 
Education Act upon the teaching 
of the higher subjects, so far as it 
has been as yet tested. These 
schedules were sent to— 

(1) Every Elementary School 
in Scotland from which any student 
had been sent up to any of the 
Latin classes in Glasgow Univer- 
sity in the session 1875-6, whe- 
ther directly or indirectly (i.e. 
with an interval between at a 
Secondary School). It will thus 
be seen that these are picked Ele- 
mentary Schools. They are not 
chosen at random : they are actually 
the schools which at this moment 
are doing the work of preparing 
scholars for Glasgow University, 
and in which nearly one-half of the 
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students now in attendance in the 
Arts Faculty obtained their previous 
education. Answers have been re- 
ceived from sixty-eight of these 
schools—by far the larger portion 
—and it is evident that these sixty- 
eight include all the best. The 
replies, therefore, will show the best 
results which the Elementary 
Schools are at this moment pro- 
ducing. 

(2) Every one of the Public and 
other Secondary Schools in Burghs 
from which returns were obtained 
by the Education Commission of 
1866, the results of which were 
published in their Third Report, on 
Burgh and Middle-Class Schools, 
1868. These schools include al- 
most the whole (and all the best 
examples) of the Public Secondary 
Schools of Scotland. They are 
fifty-five in number, and will be 
found enumerated in the Third 
Report, Appendix E, p. 248. Out 


of these fifty-five schools, answers 
have been received from forty, in- 


cluding all the most important. 

In addition, schedules were sent 
to all other Secondary Schools 
(principally private, &c.), from 
which any student had been sent up 
to the Latin classes in 1875-6. 
Returns have been received trom 
twelve of these. 

1. The answers received from the 
68 selected Elementary Schools 
show the following result : 

No. of Scholars learning 
Total eee 
No, of Scholars Latin Greek 
14,247 781 57 


5°48 ‘4 


~ 


Percentage 


A complete return for Mathema- 
tics has not been obtained; but, 
roughly speaking, the number learn- 
ing Mathematics may be stated at 
about half of that learning Latin. 

It thus appears that if we take 
account only of the best schools, 
those which are actually preparing 
students for the Universities, the per- 
centage of those studying Classics 
is not higher now than it was in 
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1866 in all the Parish 
taken together. 

The following are the results from 
the whole of the 52 Secondary 
Schools from which answers have 
been received : 


Schools 


Number learning 
Total 5 


No. of Scholars Latin Greek Math. ~ 
12,814. - 3,220 §75 1,010 


. 2512 449 ~=# 12°56 


Percentage 


The results given by the Assistant. 
Commissioners in 1868 correspond 
almost exactly with the above 
figures. According to their returns, 
out of 12,862 scholars in 54 schools, 
25°18 learnt Latin, 5°2 per cent. 
Greek, 10°8 per cent. mathematics, 
21° per cent. some modern language. 
But in the returns we have given 
two or three of the best schools 
are not represented ; and if we com- 
pare the schools that are included 
in both sets of returns—42 in all— 
we shall find that since 1868 there 
has been a decided increase both in 
the total number of scholars and 
also in the proportion of those 
learning the advanced subjects. 
Thus in 1868 in the 42 schools there 
were— . 


Total 
No. of Scholars 


8,770 . 


Number learning 
Math. 


. 857 


47 98 
In 1876, in the same 42 schools, 
the figures are 


“Latin Greek 
. 2,010 413 


Pereéntage . 22°9 


Number learning 
Total 7 


No. of Scholars 


9,646 . 


Math. ~ 
1,270 


“atin 


Greek 
2,490 452 


Percentage . 268 4°78 


131 

These figures, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the written evidence of 
the teachers who supplied them, 
establish a number of important — 
points. . 

1. Inthe first place, they show ex- 
actly to what extent Secondary and 
Primary instruction overlap each 
other. It appears that in all the 
Secondary Schools, even if we in- 
clude the fuur or five whose work 
is entirely secondary, about 75 per 
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cent. of the instruction given is in 
purely elementary subjects; while 
in the best Elementary Schools 
some 5 per cent. of the instruction 
given is in secondary subjects. 
This result agrees closely with that 
brought out in the Return recently 
published from all the Secondary 
Schools, public or private, in the 
twelve principal towns of Scotland ;? 
and we may say roughly that out of 
every 25 scholars in such schools 
only 6 learn Latin, only 3 learn 
Mathematics, and only 1 learns 
Greek. 

2. Greek, it will be seen, can 
hardly be said to exist as a regular 
school subject in the Elementary 
Schools. A schoolmaster here and 
there teaches Greek to the one, two, 
or possibly three boys, whom he can 
tempt to remain on at school in 
their third or fourth year at Latin; 
but the majority of those learning 
Latin leave school before that time, 
and those who do get the length of 
learning Greek learn it probably 
for not longer than a few months, 
a year at most. The study of Greek 
survives at all almost entirely in 
consequence of the laudable ambi- 
tion of such teachers as are able 
to teach it, who are still anxious to 
keep up the old tradition of higher 
learning, and who, without any 
adequate remuneration, find time in 
their spare hours to bring on their 
most promising scholars, proud of 
being thus able to keep up their 
connection with the higher educa- 
tion of the country. But it is a 
flickering flame at best, and with- 
out encouragement it must die out 
altogether. 

3. Even in the majority of the 
Secondary Schools, Greek is studied 
but by a very small number, and for 
ashort time. Out of the 12,814 
scholars included in the table given 
above, only 575 study Greek, and 
one half of these are in three or 
four of the — Class Schools. 


* Mr. McLaren's Return respecting 
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And in all but the best schools, the 
time given to Greek, and it may 
be said to Latin also, is altogether 
inadequate for a really thorough 
study of those subjects. Five hours 
a week to Latin, 2} hours per week 
to Greek, and even less, is the 
average time given in the best 
Elementary Schools and in the 
great majority of the Secondary 
Schools. The really valuable re- 
sults of a classical training cannot 
be obtained from a fragmentary 
course like this. 

The amount of knowledge of 
Greek with which students come 
up to the Universities will perhaps 
be most clearly understood from this 
fact: it was recently found that out 
of 253 first-year students in Latin, 
in Glasgow University, go had 
never learnt ‘ any Greek at all; only 
52 had learnt it for as long as a 
whole year. 

4. If we next consider the evi- 
dence afforded by the schoolmasters 
as to the effect of the Education Act 
upon the higher education, we must 
draw a distinction between the re- 
sults produced by the management 
of School Boards in place of Town 
Councils and other managing bo- 
dies, and those flowing from the 
instructions of the Code, which 
followed as a consequence of the 
Act. Out of the 52 Secondary 
schoolmasters who have given de- 
tailed information on the question, 
15 give an opinion decidedly un- 
favourable as to the effect of the 
Act, only 6 speak favourably, the 
remainder are unable to give a 
positive opinion, or state that the 
Act has had no effect upon the 
teaching of the higher subjects. 
The fact seems to be that, so far as 
management is concerned, the sub- 
stitution of School Boards for Town 
Councils has been an undoubted 
improvement. As a rule, Town 
Councils elected since the passing 
of the ae Reform Act have 
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understood little of, and cared little 
for, educational matters. The High 
School of Glasgow, on being taken 
over by the Board, was found in 
the most wretched condition as to 
repairs and furniture; the greater 
part of the latter, such as it 
was, belonged to the masters, 
who, ill-paid as they mostly were, 
knew that the way to stand well 
with the Town Council was to make 
no demand for expenditure, how- 
ever necessary. Some schoolmasters 
complain of the School Boards also, 
and declare that they are composed 
of almost wholly illiterate persons ; 
but as a rule the Boards are interest- 
ed in education, anxious to improve 
its quality, and impeded only by 
want of money and power in the 
introduction of educational im- 
provements. No doubt there are 
exceptions: in some Burghs the 
School Boards have, as it were, 
seized the Burgh or Grammar 
School of the place for purposes of 
elementary instruction, and have 
done nothing for the higher educa- 
tion. Thus, at Banff, the attendance 
at the Grammar School has risen 
from 136 to 474, while the number 
learning the higher subjects has 
decreased by one-half. The same 
thing has occurred with the Mussel- 
burgh Grammar School, and Peebles 
and Selkirk seem to be other in- 
stances of the kind. In other 
schools (as the High School, Stir- 
ling), the number in attendance at 
elementary subjects has been re- 
duced, in others(asin Dumfermline), 
it has been increased, without any 
effect, in either case, on the number 
of those studying the higher. 

But as to the effect of the intro- 
duction of the Code upon the 
teaching of the higher subjects, the 
opinion of the masters in all schools, 
whether Primary or Secondary, in 
which the Code reigns, is absolutely 
unanimous. The majority, even of 
the Secondary Schools, are depend- 
ent on the Code; and wherever 
the Code is the guiding power in a 
school, there the higher education 
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must inevitably go down in quality, 
unless the managers are able, out of 
other sources, to make special pro- 
vision for its support. Even where 
the higher subjects are taught to in- 
creasing numbers, the time allotted 
to them is curtailed. They do not 
‘pay.’ A master, to stand well 
with his Board, and to gain a good 
income for his school, must devote 
his principal time and energies to 
forcing the younger children through 
the lower Standards. Even the 
higher Standards, IV., V., and VL, 
are a loss to a school, as compared 
with the lower Standards. And the 
best teachers are of opinion that the 
forcing of all children at the age of 
seven to pass an examination in 
writing, and still more in arithmetic, 
at an infinite labour, and to the 
neglect of subjects more suitable to 
their age, is a waste of power, if not 
a cause of positive injury to their. 
minds. 

The amounts given by the Code 
for the ‘ Special Subjects’ in which 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics are 
included, are utterly inadequate ; 
and there is no proportion between 
the difficulty of the various subjects 
for which equal grants are given. 
As large a grant isearned by amaster 
for passing a scholar in a certain 
amount of ‘cram questions in so- 
called ‘ Mechanics,’ ‘ Chemistry,’ 
‘Physiology,’ ‘ Botany,’ &c., which 
can be withoutdifficulty taught to an 
intelligent class in a few weeks, as for 
an amount of Latin,Greek, or Mathe- 
matics, which would require two or 
three years of continuous teaching. 
Master after master states that he 
can gain 4s. ahead for a class of 
twenty scholars, with some four 
weeks’ teaching in these subjects, 
while he may have difficulty in gain- 
ing 4s. a head from eight scholars 
in Latin after two years’ constant 
work. To take an example: in 
Mechanics, ‘ General notions of the 
Mechanical Forces ;’ in Physiology, 
‘The organs and functions of ali- 
mentation, the properties of muscle 
and nerve,’ are held as equivalent 
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to ‘The Greek Grammar. Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Book I. Some- 
what longer sentences to be trans- 
lated from English into Greek.’ 
To pass such an examination (if not 
a pure sham) three years’ study of 
Greek at the least would be required. 
The Science and Art Department is 
lavishing its funds on a similar 
principle. A well-known school- 
master in the West of Scotland 
states that through the Science and 
Art Department last year the money 
results of classes in chemistry and 
electricity (there being about twenty 
scholars in each class) came to 
about 120l., or at the rate of 61. per 
pupil. Latin and Greek would have 
brought in all, for the same pupils, 
8l., or at the rate of 8s. per pupil! 
After such statements, it need 
scarcely be asked what is the effect 
of the Code upon the study of those 
subjects which prepare for the 
University. Teachers unanimously 


report that its effect is to push those 
subjects aside; to make them of 


little or no importance as contribu- 
ting to the income of the school or 
of the master ; to diminish seriously 
the amount of time given to them 
where they continue to be taught ; 
and to reduce the standard of 
attainment formerly reached. 

From the evidence of more than 
100 schoolmasters, all to the same 
effect, we may quote the following : 


The effect of the Act has been ‘very un- 
favourable to the higher branches in this 
district and school’; has been ‘ very bad’; 
‘much less time given to the higher sub- 
jects than formerly’; ‘number of pupils 
diminished’; ‘less attentiun given to the 
higher subjects’ ; ‘almost banished them’; 
* diminished the time spent on them’ ; ‘less 
attention to them than formerly’; ‘ higher 
subjects almost extinct’; ‘time much 
diminished’ ; ‘has affected them injuri- 
ously’; ‘no time now for them’; ‘higher 
classes dwindling away’ ; ‘most unfavour- 
able’; ‘higher subjects totally extin- 
guished’; ‘ almost crushed’; ‘ less time to 
devote to them,’ over und over again; 
‘have had to coax boys to learn Latin’; 
‘higher subjects knocked on the head’; 
‘ seriously affects classics’ ; ‘ higher subjects 
very languishing’; ‘has almost extin- 
guished Latin and Greek; in 1872-73, the 
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Inspector reported this as one of the four 
schools in the West of Scotland, in which 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace were read in a 
manner to do credit to any Secondary 
School, and next year I shall not have one 
pupil—it would not pay’; ‘ Physical Geo- 
graphy and English Literature up to the 
requirements of the Code can be easily 
passed with a quarter of an hour's work 
twice a week. Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics require not only higher skill, but 
ten times the amount of labour, &e. &c. 


Where, then, the Code is domi- 
nant, the above results may with 
certainty be expected to follow, 
unless definite steps are taken for 
the purpose of counteracting them. 
So far, therefore, as the Code pre- 
vails in Burgh Schools, so far are 
difficulties thrown in the way of 
raising the standard of education 
which the School Boards must set 
themselves resolutely toface. But, 
as we have seen, the Boards seem 
to be doing what they can ; and, in 
the case of schools independent of 
the Code, the Boards have at least 
this satisfaction, that if they are 
sadly crippled in their efforts by 
that almost universal want of Scotch 
Secondary Schools, want of funds, 
there is at least no overmastering 
Government influence at work to 
drag them down, and neutralise 
their efforts to raise the standard 
of education, or even keep it at its 
own old level. 

We now come to the second in- 
quiry with which we started: 
What is the character and value of 
the teaching of the secondary sub- 
jects provided by the schools of 
the country, Primary and Second- 
ary ? What is the amount and value 
of the training in those subjects 
which the mass of our students 
bring up with them to the Univer- 
sities ? 

It is notorious that the students 
come in nearly equal proportion 
from Primary and from Secondary 
Schools. The Education Commis- 
sioners, who take their statistics from 
all four Universities, report thatonly 
42 per cent. of the students in 
the Faculties of Arts come from 
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Secondary Schools, the remainder 
having been educated in Elementary 
Schools, privately or abroad. In 
the session 1867-68 the Senate of 
Glasgow University obtained a re- 
turn from the different Faculties 
in the University with the view of 
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ascertaining exactly the educational 
antecedents of the students in each 
faculty. Returns were sent in by 
898 students in all, being about 
three-fourths of the whole number. 
The results are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 


I. Il. Ill. 
Educated Educated Educated 

wholly at partly at wholly at 
| Elementary | Elementary 


IV. 
Educated 
privately or 
out of 
Scotland 


Total 
Schools Schools 


Faculty of Arts 235 130 49 
Divinity . 19 4 
Medicine . 37 32 
Law ; 20 eee 


Total 


It thus appears that 41 per 
cent. of the entire number had 
received the whole of their pre- 
vious education at Elementary 
Schools, only 26 per cent. en- 
tirely at Secondary. In the pro- 
fessional Faculties, the proportion 
was stilllarger. If we exclude stu- 
dents educated out of Scotland, 
&c., we find that in Divinity 50 
per cent., in Medicine 58 per 
cent. of the students had received 
the whole of their education, pre- 
vious to entering the University, 
at Elementary Schools. The pro- 
portion in other years hasbeen found 
to be as nearly as possible the same. 
In the present session, for instance, 
out of 260 students in the junior 
(or first year) division of the Latin 
class in the University, 120 have 
received the whole, 25 more a por- 
tion, of their education at Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

As to the quality of the work done 
in the Secondary Schools, probably 
no better test can be found than the 
results they are capable of produc- 
ing in Latin. In the Report of the 
Schools Enquiry Commission, the 
Commissioners remark, p. 24 : 

The schoolmasters were almost unani- 


mous in regarding Latin as their chief 
educational instrument. It might almost 





206 85 





be said that, in proportion to a master’s 
success, was the emphasis with which he 
expressed this preference. Not a few de- 
clared that boys who learnt Latin beat 
boys who did not learn Latin, even in 
subjects with which Latin had no direct 
connection. 


And again : 


The universal experience seems to be 
that wherever the study of Latin is 
neglected or omitted the whole education is 
lowered in character. 


Now in Scotland the teaching of 
Latin has been far more diffused 
than in England; and it would 
seem from the Report of the As- 
sistant Commissioners that there 
is no subject better taught. The 
following is their estimate of the 
quality of instruction given in 
the 210 departments of schools 
which they examined in the four 
subjects of Classics, Modern Lan- 
guages, English and Mathematics, 
expressed in percentages : 





Mathe- 
matics 


Modern 
Quality | Classics} Lan- | English 
guages 


Fair . . 
Indifferent 
mes 
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It would thus appear that Clas. 
sics and Mathematics are the two 
subjects best taught in the schools. 
We have already seen that by Clas- 
sies, Latin practically is meant, and 
that Latin is taught to a larger 
number of scholars than any other 
subject of Secondary instruction. 
We cannot, therefore, choose a bet- 
ter and a fairer subject than Latin 
by which to test the quality of the 
Secondary instruction afforded inthe 
schools as a whole. Such a test it 
is in my power to apply with regard 
to students entering the University 
of Glasgow ; and while I have little 
doubt that the results of such a test 
would be more favourable on the 
whole in the other Universities (es- 
pecially in Aberdeen) in conse- 
quence of the almost total non- 
existence of Secondary Schools in 
the Western Highlands, I have 
before me similar results taken in 
a similar way from the University 
of Edinburgh; and thongh the 
figures are somewhat more favour- 
able in Edinburgh than in Glasgow, 
I have the authority of the Pro- 
fessor of Latin in that University 
to state that the results of both 
examinations, in their main features, 
are substantially the same. 

For the last five years, all first- 
year students in the Junior Latin 
class in Glasgow have been ex- 
amined in their knowledge of 
that language on entering the Uni- 
versity. The papers set have been 
of the most simple character. They 
consist of some questions in gram- 


mar, a passage of easy Latin to’ 


translate into English, and a few 
simple sentences to translate from 
English into Latin. Specimens of 
the examination paper are printed 
each year in the University Calen- 
dar. In each year the papers sent 
in were divided into four classes. 
Those in Class I. did the whole of 
the paper, those in Class IT. all but 
the whole, correctly ; those in Class 
III. were almost unable to trans- 
late any of the English —sen- 
¢ences into Latin correctly; those 
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in Class IV. fell below this stan. 
dard, in fact failed entirely. With 
the view of making a fair com. 
parison of the scholarship exhibited 
in the answers with that of boys in 
the best English Public Schools, 
specimens of the papers were sent 
in different years to Masters at 
Rugby and Harrow, and they 
agree in stating that, while those 
in Classes I. and II. would take 
a high or fair position for their age 
in either school, the work of Class 
TV. would be considered quite 
worthless, while that of Class III. 
would not be more than up to the 
standard of alow form. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, while some 
allowance might be made for inac- 
curacy and weak grounding in those 
students who come from Elementary 
Schools, any boy coming from a 
Secondary School at the age of six- 
teen, who could not do well enough 
to be included in one of the first 
two classes, must be regarded as a 
failure. 

The following table gives the re- 
sults of this examination for the 


Class II. 
Class IIT 





5 
1873-4 | 5 | 18 | 
1874-5 | 23 | 46 | 69 | 
1875-6 | 24 | 34 | 56 | 147 


These figures will no doubt ap- 
pear to many scarcely credible. 
They show that on the average 
about one-half of the students 
came up to the University without 
any sound knowledge of Latin as a 
language, or even of the grammar; 
and that not more than a fourth, at 
the outside, have such a knowledge 
of the language as might reasonably 
be expected from every student 
entering the University. But there 
are several facts which must be 
stated in explanation of the figures. 
First, it will be noted that the 
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present session 1875-76 is quite ex- 
ceptional. It had got abroad that 
the University was to introduce an 
entrance examination in the year 
1876-7, and in consequence an un- 
usual influx of students seems to 
have taken place. This accounts 
for the unusual number of failures 
in the present year. 

Next, it must be stated that a 
very large proportion of those who 
fail altogether are above the average 
age—men from 20 to 30 and even 
35 years of age—who have long left 
school, have probably been in busi- 
ness in the interval, and have made 
up their minds to qualify themselves 
for a profession comparatively late 
in life. Out of the 147 who failed 
in the present year, only 27 were be- 
low the ageof seventeen, whileno less 
than 85, or 71 per cent.,are above the 
age of nineteen, and therefore out of 
the reach of the schools altogether. 
The older the student, the less 
likely he is to pass such an exami- 
nation. Thus ont of 32 students 


above the age of twenty-three only 


4 were not failures. These older 
students are characteristic of the 
Scottish Universities. They feel 
great interest in their work, often 
display extraordinary perseverance, 
and not unfrequently attain a good 
position before the end of their 
course. 

Lastly, many of the students 
have never had any experience in 
examinations, and hardly any of 
them in unseen work. No less 
than 100 of the students this year 
stated that they had never done a 
regular examination paper in their 
lives, 

It is fair also to state that these 
figures do not give a complete view 
of the knowledge of Latin possessed 
by these students. They test their 
knowledge of the language in itself, 
not their power of getting up books 
by special preparation. It is pre- 
cisely here that the defects of 
Scottish students come out most 
strongly. Many of these students 
had been reading advanced authors, 
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and will pass very creditable exami- 
nations, even in difficult subjects, 
during the first and second years of 
their University course. They have 
great industry and intelligence, 
great desire forknowledge, and, with 
a given subject before them, will 
work indefatigably. But the great 
majority of them seem to have re- 
ceived no accurate grounding ; they 
have been hurried over the ele- 
ments of the language, and plunged 
into advanced authors before they 
were able to understand and master 
their difficulties; and from the be- 
ginning to the end of a student’s 
course, the difficulties under which 
he labours in consequence of never 
having received a thoroughly sound 
training in any one subject are too 
often perceptible. Classics are 
treated in the schools too much 
as a matter of books, not of lan- 
guage or literature. Composition, 
except in the North-eastern coun- 
ties, where the Bursaries of Aber- 
deen apply so strong a stimulus, 
is but little studied; so that a 
student of sixteen finds himself 
helpless when asked to face some 
simple English sentence and turn it 
into Latin. 

But after making all possible 
allowances, the state of things dis- 
closed is thoroughly unsatisfactory ; 
and a prompt as well as efficacious 
remedy must be found, if the higher 
education is not to disappear alto- 
gether. The public will not have 
confidence in a system which pro- 
duces no better results than these. 
All authorities are agreed that a 
deterioration has been going on for 
years past in the quality of the 
students coming up to the Univer- 
sities, principally in consequence of 
the substitution of teachers trained 
at, Normal Schools for those trained 
at the Universities ; and a restora- 
tion of efficiency in the teaching of 
the higher subjects is an essential 
condition of their maintaining or 
regaining their popularity. 

To return to the results given 
above. It would naturally be sup- 
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posed that all, or almost all, of those 
who fail in such an examination 
have been educated in Elementary 
Schools. But this is not the case. 
A considerable proportion of them 
come from Secondary Schools. The 
following tables show exactly, for 
the last three years, the number of 
students in each of the four classes, 
coming from Secondary and from 
Elementary Schools respectively. 
Those described as ‘Mixed’ re- 
ceived their education partly at one 
and partly at the other: 


1873-4. ClassI, ITI. 
From Secondary Schools . 4 9 
» Elementary ,, seal 

» Mixed - eS 
1874-5. ClassI, IT. 
From Secondary Schools . 16 26 
» Elementary ,, 3 13 
> Mixed > 3 t 


TI. 


Class I. IT. 
- 19 14 
Qs, 


1875-6. 
From Secondary Schools 
* Elementary vs 
» Mixed 


Thus, out of 237 students coming 
up to the University from Secon- 
dary Schools during the three 
years 1873-75 inclusive, only 88 
were able to translate at sight a 
simple piece of Latin into English, 
and to translate a few simple sen- 
tences into Latin, with tolerable 
correctness. If-we add those who 
had been only a year or two at 
some Secondary School, the num- 
bers would be 96 out of a total of 
284, i.e. only 33 per cent. 

It has been justly urged, how- 
ever, that Secondary Schools are 
not really responsible for such of 
their scholars as may have attended 
them for only one or two years, 
after receiving the bulk of their 
education elsewhere. To judge 
fairly, therefore, of a school, we 
should regard only those scholars 
who haye attended it for, say, three 
years at least. No one will deny 
that an average boy who has been 
well taught for three years ought 
to take a high place in such an 
examination as I have described. 
Counting, then, only those scholars 
who have been at least three years 
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at the school named, let us take 
separately Schools A and B (the 
two principal, and on the whole 
best, regular feeders of the Uni- 
versity), and Group C, which com- 
prehends a number of schools of 
similar character. The result thus 
brought out for the year 1873-74 
is as follows: 


School A.—Total number from the school, 
17; of these 17 there were placed in 
Class I. Class II. Class III, Class IV. 

: 3 6 5 
School B.—Total number from the school, 
10; of these ro there were placed in 
Class I, Class II, Class III. Class IV. 

° I 5 4 
Group C.—Total number, 18; of these 18 
there were placed in 
Class I. Class II. Class ITI. Class IV. 
I 3 6 7 


The remaining 15 out of the 62 
from Secondary Schools were less 
than three years at any one school, 
and were thus placed : 


Class I. Class II. Class III, Class IV. 
2 2 5 4 


It thus appears that, in whatever 
way we look at the figures, the 
great majority of scholars from 
Secondary Schools fail in Latin to 
come up to a standard which can 
in any sense be called satisfactory. 
_ Another curious fact has to be 
mentioned in connection with the 
abeve figures. The exact length 
of time during which each of the 
students examined in 1875-76 had 
been learning Latin was ascertained, 
and it was found that in each one 
of the four classes of merit the 
students from Secondary Schools 
had learnt Latin for a longer time 
than thosefrom Elementary Schools. 
The average length of time during 
which each student had learnt Latin 
is as follows: 


Crass I, 
Students from Secondary Schools 
- Elementary ,, 
(only 3 in all) 


Crass II, 
Secondary students . . . 478 
Elementary _,, i ‘ ; . 3°28 


Years. 
4°70 


2°33 
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Crass ITI. 
Secondary students . 
Elementary ,, 


Years. 
3°83 
2°56 

Crass IV. 
Secondary students . ‘ ‘ nk 
Elementary _,, 1°70 


In each case the result is the 
same. The students from Elemen- 
tary Schools seem to have taken 
less time to learn the same amount 
of Latin than those from Secondary 
Schools. This fact I would attri- 
bute principally to two causes; 
first, the boys from Elementary 
Schools are mostly picked boys, and 
belong to a class more anxious and 
ready to work hard than many of 
those who come from Middle-class 
Schools; and secondly, they have 
received more individual attention 
from the master, and have been 
taught in classes managed on the 
principle of proficiency, and not, 
according to the absurd and irra- 
tional custom which prevails in most 
Middle-class Schools in Scotland, 
on that of seniority alone. 

It is to this pernicions custom, 
without doubt, that a large share of 
the inferiority of Scottish schools is 
due. English educationists will 
learn with astonishment that in by 
far the greater number of Scottish 
Secondary Schools, up to the pre- 
sent day, promotion by merit is 
unknown. A boy joins a particular 
class on entering a school, and goes 
on year by year in the same class, 
with the same competitors, gene- 
rally under the same master, from 
the beginning to the end of theschool 
course. No matter how rapid his 
progress may be, he can only ad- 
vance at the normal rate. No 
matter how stupid he be—though he 
actually may never make any pro- 
gress whatever—he jogs on with 
the rest year by year, and finds his 
way by the mere force of time to 
the top of the school at the same 
pace as the cleverest. Good, bad, 
and indifferent, are all dragged 
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on together; and the fact that a 
boy has got into a certain class is 
no proof that he knows anything 
at all. It is needless to point out 
that every boy suffers alike from 
such a system; the dullards pro- 
bably suffer most ofall. The clever 
boys are spoiled by being allowed 
to go on for years the acknowledged 
heads of their class, without having 
to make good their position against 
fresh competitors; the backward 
are spoiled by being hopelessly 
dragged along over ground which 
they have not mastered, and cannot 
pow ever hope to master. In fact,_ 
the system has absolutely nothing 
to be said in its favour; and were 
it not that custom and prejudice 
are almost invincible, it could not 
have survived to this day. It will 
suffice to quote on this subject the 
evidence laid before the Education 
Commission by two distinguished 
teachers who had had personal ex- _ 
perience of the system. Dr. Hodg- 
son says :4 


This custom, peculiar to Scotland, I have 
long regarded as prejudicial to the best 
interests of a school, especially when 
driven by want of endowment to have large 
classes (often of 80 and 100 boys), all herded 
together, upon no other principle than that 
they have been the same number of years 
in the school, though varying greatly in 
age, ability, and industry. I do not my- 
self believe that it is possible for the very 
best master to do justice to so large a 
class, even when composed of boys tolerably 
on a level in point of advancement. But, 
composed as classes in Scotland are, I know 
it to be impossible, and have learnt, by 
the painful experience of thirteen years, 
that the boys in the lower division of every 
class (generally almost a third of the 
whole) suffer a grievous injury, both moral 
and intellectual, equally cruel to them, and 
unfair to their parents, which the most con- 
scientious and painstaking master is power- 
less to prevent, while his very efforts to do 
so are injurious to the abler and more dili- 
gent boys in the class. This evil is so. 
flagrant, and the remedy so easy, that it is 
to me wholly unintelligible why it ever- 
shoufd have arisen, still less have been, 
allowed to continue. Nothing but the ex« 


* Third Report, App. p. 203. 
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cellence of the raw material of Scottish 
youth, and the energy and perseverance 
which distinguishes both boys and masters, 
could have preserved the best system from 
collapse when afflicted with so fatal a 
defect. 


It is impossible to have any 
knowledge of Scottish education 
without cordially concurring in 
these last remarks. The excellence 
of the material of both masters and 
boys makes it doubly lamentable 
that their power should be so com- 
pletely wasted by radical vice of 
system. 

Dr. Hannah speaks with equal 
strength : 

It is deplorable to see clever boys wast- 
ing time and patience at the top, while the 
master ...is hammering at the heavy 
weights of the class... . . If the roll is 
fixed by Latin and Greek, the same distri- 
bution is made to apply to mathematics 
and modern languages. ... . No plan can 
be less just to the boys. An unwise 
economy always leads to waste in the long 
run, and in this instance it leads, in the 
case of boys as well as masters, to waste of 
time and temper, brains and skill. 


It has been said that parents 


would be ill-pleased if their chil- 
dren were not promoted as rapidly 
as others. But if there is one class 
more injured by the present system 
than another, it is the parents. 
They send their children to school 
to learn, not to sit for five or six 
years on the same bench with those 
that are learning. A father sends 
his boy to the best school in the 
place, year by year he sees him 
mounting in the school with his 
fellows, and has every reason to 
suppose he is advancing in know. 
ledge as rapidly as they are. He 
gets no hint of the contrary. At 
the end of five, six, or even seven 
years, he discovers, or more pro- 
bably never discovers, that his son 
has made absolutely no progress in 
his studies, and it is too late to try 
him under another system. That 
this is no exaggeration will be shown 
by the following performances, col- 
lected from different sources, and 
representing work done by boys 
fresh from either the highest or 
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second class in various schools of 
acknowledged excellence : 

(a) A boy of seventeen, fresh 
from the highest (or seventh-year) 
class of one of the very best Se. 
condary Schools in the country, did 
a piece of Latin prose, of which the 
following is a fair sample: 

The Helvetii, on learning that Caesar had 
crossed the river, sent ambassadors to him. 


Helvetii de intelligens ut flumen trans- 
gressus erat a Caesare mittunt legati eo. 


And translated 
Otium bello furiosa Thrace, 
Otium Medi pharetra decori. 

Furious war hated by the Thracians, the 
quiver hated by the glorious Mede. 

(b) A boy of seventeen, from the 
highest class of a first-rate academy, 
gives pepellerem as the imperfect 
subjunctive of pello, and facti eram 
or fueram, moneti eram or fueram as 
the first person plural pluperfect 
passive of facio and moneo. 

Another boy from the same class 
declines alacer, alacra, alacrum. 

(c) A boy of sixteen, from the 
fifth class (i.e. highest class but one) 
of another excellent school, which 
sends up many good students both 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh, trans. 
lates ‘ Having spoken of his victory, 
he asked the Senate for a triumph,’ 
by—Dictis de victoriam, rogavit 
senatum triumphum. 

(d) Another boy from the same 
class translates the same passage, 
Sua victoria locuta senatum pro tri- 
umphum rogavit. 

(e) A boy of fifteen from the 
highest class of another school of 
considerable reputation, gives : 

Haec navis sexaginta pedes longos in- 


structus est Romanibus et tulit viginti 
nautae Carthaginem. 


(7) Another of seventeen : 
Haec navis fecit Romanis et portavit vi- 


gintos nautas Carthagenis (to C.). 


(g) A boy from the highest class 
of his school translates : 
Eodom die castra promovit et millibus 


passuum sex a Caesaris castris sub monte 
consedit, 
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The same day he removed his camp six 
thousand paces from Caesar's camp, and set 
it down, encamped under the mountain. 

Others, equally high in their 
schools, indulge in forms like 
omnarum, omnorum ; alacer, alacera, 
alacerum ; pecus, peca, pecum; au- 
diebis, auduisti; faciamur, probiti, 
eramus, mus, mi, mo, mum, &e. 

The foregoing examples are taken 
from the work of boys coming from 
seven or eight of the best schools 
in the country ; and whilst it would 
be most unfair to found on them 
any judgment upon the character 
of the work done in those schools 
as a whole—every school must 
have its proportion of boys out of 
whom nothing can be made—they 
prove conclusively the point which 
they are adduced to prove : that, in 
consequence of the vicious system 
of promotion which has hitherto 
prevailed, it is possible for a boy to 

rise to the highest class without 
having made any corresponding 
progress in his studies, and by his 
presence there side by side with 
the best boys to drag down and 
disturb the whole teaching of a 
school. Along with such boys these 
same schools send up many ad- 
mirably prepared students to the 
Universities; but nothing more need 
be said to prove that the teaching of 
the two sets of boys promiscuously 
in one class, without any adaptation 
of the work to the special needs 
of each, must be in the highest 
degree prejudicial to both. In 
some of our best schools, such as 
the High Schools of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, this system has been 
already abolished, under the ma- 
nagement of enlightened School 
Boards; but it still prevails in 
many schools, and until it is entirely 
done away with, and promotion by 
merit or examination introduced in 
its place, it is vain to expect from a 
school really satisfactory results. 

We have hitherto spoken only 
of Latin.. An examination of the 
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reports of the Royal Commission 
will show that in every other 
subject the same uncertain and un- 
equal results are produced. As to 
the study of English, the Assistant 
Commissioners say : 


English grammar and analysis of sen- 
tences are taught upon a variety of sys- 
tems. We found that these branches of 
higher education were not in good repute 
among the majority of teachers. A few of 
the English teachers approved of the sub- 
jects, very few even of them approved of 
the books, but no teacher with whom we 
conversed upon the point who was not an 
English teacher approved of either subject 
or books. 


The evidence of Mr. Ross, rector 
of the Arbroath High School, is 
thus given : 


English grammar as taught in the 
higher classes of many of our Burgh 
Schools I look upon as profound trifling. 
Simple parsing, and as much analysis as 
will enable the pupil to distinguish between 
co-ordinate and suberdinate clauses, are all 
that should be attempted. Bain’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, or Morell’s, with, if I 
remember right, eleven kinds of nouns and 
nineteen kinds of prepositions, and I know 
not how many of adverbs, will illustrate 
what I mean. Such distinctions are not 
grammatical, but metaphysical. 


The Commissioners say : 


The ordinary grammar appeared to be 
given in all schools in a manner that could 
not but be perplexing and distasteful to 
any scholar. In addition to English 
grammar, taught on the principles laid 
down in the text-books mentioned above, 
the same scholar is taught Latin grammar 
from a different kind of text-book, based 
on different principles, and illustrated by a 
different teacher ; and he is taught French 
grammar differing both from English and 
Latin, and taught by a third teacher, pro- 
bably a foreigner; possibly also German 
and Greek grammars, differing from all 
the others, and taught on ,different prin- 
ciples from each of them. Four or five 
grammars, all of the most abstract kind, 
bristling with hard terms, calling the same 
thing by different names, and classifying 
the same things on a different system ; 
such is the method of instruction in gram- 
mar which is offered to a scholar in our 
schools. 


A more complete educational 
chaos it would be impossible to 
conceive. And the whole arises 
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from the same causes. There is no 
unity, no organisation, in the sys- 
tem. Where this system prevails 
—and it siill prevails in the ma- 
jerity of Secondary Schools — 
each master teaches his own sub- 
ject independently of the others. 
Each, being paid by the fees of his 
own scholar, must be allowed to 
keep all the scholars he can get, at 
whatever stage of advancement, 
and give his subject all the import- 
ance he can, irrespective altogether 
of the scholar’s true interests. 
The various subjects in such a 
school are like watertight compart- 
ments in a ship, each separated 
by impassable bulkheads from its 
neighbour. The scholar’s mind is 
supposed to be divided into com- 
partments equally distinct; and, if 
he gets on board the requisite cargo 
of ‘ English,’ ‘ Classics,’ ‘ Science,’ 
or ‘ Mathematics,’ each packed in 
the appropriate compartment, he is 
supposed to be satisfactorily equip- 
ped for his journey into life. 

To whatever subject we turn, we 
find the same results flowing from 
the system of expecting educational 
results to be produced by acongeries 
of separate ‘ branches,’ each to be 
treated without relation to the 
other, instead of by a gradual de- 
velopment of the mental powers 
as a whole through a systematic 
logical training in one or more de- 
partments of knowledge, treated as 
far as possible in their relation to 
each other. History is divorced 
from geography, too often classics 
from both. On this subject the 
Assistant Commissioners say : 


The bearing of circumstances did not 
seem to be considered of importance by 
many of the teachers. The facts contained 
in two pages of the text-book which 
formed the lesson of the day were gene- 
rally dwelt on, and no attention was given 
to any general deductions. ... Neither were 
history and geography made to play into 
one another as they should be in any 
intelligent instruction in either subject. 
History was learnt by two pages per diem, 
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geography in the same manner. .. . In only 
one school did we find the boys and girls 
using their maps along with their history 
lessons. . . . The scholars learn by hearta 
string of names, which are supposed to re- 
present mountains, towns, or seas in Africa 
or South America, The teachers hear 
them say these names, keeping their finger 
in the place in the text-book. 


Physical geography is taught on 
the same principle. 

They are rarely taught the physical na- 
ture of their own country, neither are they 
led to see the bearing of the physical con- 
ditions of a country upon its history or its 
people. ... With the exception of two 
papers we got no papers from any of the 
schools which indicated an acquaintance 
with the sort of ideas which the subject 
should have suggested to a boy who under- 
stood what physical geography implied.* 


My own experience entirely bears 
out this criticism. With rare ex- 
ceptions, I find boys coming from 
Scottish schools entirely unable to 
form, or to understand, general 
historical conceptions. History is 
with them a name for strings of 
unconnected facts or dates; and 
the idea that those facts may be 
connected by principle, and can be 
referred to general causes, or that 
one period of history can throw 
light upon another, or upon events 
of our own day, falls upon them as 
an absolutely new revelation, and 
is not unfrequently received with a 
suspicion that borders upon incre- 
dulity. And that the facts of 
history are not studied to any very 
great extent may be inferred from 
the fact that out of a University 
Latin class of over 200 students, 
only two could undertake to state 
accurately between whom the battles 
of Marathon and Platwa were 
fought, and give the names of the 
monarchs who fought them. And 
of those two one was under the 
impression that Salamis was in- 
mediately followed by Leuctra. 

English literature seems to 
taught much in the same way. 


Such books as Spalding’s, Collier's, or 


® Pp, 120, 121. 
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Armstrong's Literature are learnt at the 
rate of two or three pages a day. 


And we can entirely agree in the 
criticism that— 


It is very questionable whether any edu- 
cational good can be gained by teaching 
English literature out of a text-book. The 
scholars may remember the names of a 
number of authors, and pick up some stock 
criticisms from their text-books ; but such 
knowledge can be of little service, either as 
an acquisition, or asa mental training. It 
can conduce neither to intelligent apprecia- 
tion of English literature, nor to intelli- 
gent criticism. It can be nothing but 
crammed knowledge, to be forgotten as 
rapidly as acquired. Yet such is the stan- 
dard instruction in English literature.* 

For further information as to the 
modes of teaching English Gram- 
mar, History, &c., which have pre- 
vailed in some of our Scottish 
schools, as well as to the character 
of the Scottish system as a whole, 
we would refer to the instructive 
special reports by Mr. Meiklejohn, 
printed in the Appendix to the 
Third Report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, pp. 327 sqq. 

The teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages is pronounced by the Assist- 
ant Commissioners to be less satis- 
factory than that of English. In 
the latter subject they declare 15 
per cent. of the departments exa- 
mined to be good, 43 per cent. 
fair; in the former only 10 per 
cent. good, only 27 per cent. fair. 

Science is taught to such a small 
extent—only 5 per cent. of the 
scholars learn any branch of science 
—that little can be said of the 
results in that department. But of 
all subjects science lends itself most 
easily to be taught on the principle 
of cram, and in science it seems to 
be more difficult than in any other 
subject to find men who can teach 
itin such a manner as to extract 
from it a high educational value. 

_ One gross absurdity which has 
its origin in what we may call the 
compartmental principle, which sup- 
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ports each master on the proceeds of 
his own department only, and treats 
every subject as independent, is to 
be found in the writing department. 
Weare informed that, in the Secon- 
dary Schools examined by the As- 
sistant Commissioners, there were 
11,333 scholars attending writing 
classes, or 74 per cent. of the whole 
number. A very considerable num- 
ber of boys and girls of sixteen 
years of age and above were spending 
five or six hours per week—equal to 
220 in the year—on writing alone. 
And Mr. Meiklejohn states that in 
one school he found that 50 boys 
spent 7 years in the writing de- 
partment, at the rate of 5 hours a 
week, 70 spent 6 years, 90 about 
5, and the average 4 years. In 
other words, during their entire 
school course— 


50 boys spend 3,470 hours in writing. 
72» 1,260 ,, ” 
a a 1,050 ,, . 
The average 840 ,, is 


The results obtained are far from 
being commensurate with the time 
and money spent. 

But not only have the incomes of 
masters been determined upon a 
wrong principle: they have been 
in the great majority of cases utterly 
inadequate. The Commissioners 
report that they found the average 
income of teachers in the Second- 
ary Schools ranged between 1201. 
and 3001. per annum. Such a scale 
of remuneration is only consistent 
with an utterly unworthy view of 
the position and worth of a school- 
master. Few professions demand 
higher qualifications for success, or 
call for a more constant exercise 
of vigilance and thoughtfulness, of 
tact and temper. The whole tone 
of a school depends upon the charac- 
ter and position of the masters ; and 
if they are to be kept on a starva- 
tion allowance, upon which a man 
of education and refinement cannot 


* Endowed School Commissioners, App. to 3rd Report, p. 358. 
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maintain the position of a scholar 
and a gentleman ; if thereis placed 
before a successful schoolmaster no 
career worthy of his best efforts; 
and if, finally, he be expected to do 
twice as much as any man can be 
expected to do well, it is vain to 
look for really satisfactory results. 
That the above is no fancy sketch, 
we have abundant materials in our 
possession to prove; but we have 
left ourselves no room to enlarge 
upon this part of our subject in the 
present article. 

We have thus taken a rapid 
glance at almost every part of our 
school system, and tested its results. 
We have pointed out the most con- 
spicuous defects, and have left our- 
selves no space for considering 
fully in the present article the 
remedies by which they may be 
removed. One of the first steps to 
be taken is undoubtedly the in- 
stitution of an Entrance Examina- 
tion at the Universities. When we 
turn to the schools, we find our- 
selves driven to the same conclusion 
as that of the writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine—that it is all a question 
of money. Radical change of sys- 
tem is called for: without money 
that change cannot be introduced. 
Whichever way we look, we find 
ourselves encountered by the same 
want. The first reform imperatively 
demanded is the introduction of 
unity and organisation. Instead of 
a multitude of ‘branches,’ each 
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taught separately and without re. 
lation to the rest, according to the 
fancy or prejudice of parents or the 
interests of teachers, the education 
afforded must be treated as a sys. 
tematic whole, not indeed without 
varieties and alternatives, but so as 
to give the minds of the scholars a 
regular systematic training in one 
set of subjects or another. For 
this, the organisation of the school 
under a_ single headmaster or 
rector, responsible for the whole, is 
essential; and to procure a man 
qualified for such a position a good 
salary must be paid. Promotion 
by merit must be substituted for 
promotion by seniority. There 
must be more masters in proportion 
to the number taught; and they 
must be better paid than they are 
now, and paid on a different prin- 
ciple. Efficient inspection and ex- 
amination must be paid for. School 
buildings and apparatus are in 
many places in a sadly deficient 
condition. In short, whichever way 
we look in search of improvement, 
money is needed ; and where is that 
money to come from? It is certain 
it cannot come from a general rais- 
ing of the fees, which in many places 
are already pushed to the highest 
practicable limit. What other 
sources are open tous? We hope 
to be able to find some answer at 
least to that question in a sub- 
sequent paper upon the educational 
endowments of Scotland. 
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SICILIAN FAIRY TALES. 
By W. R. S. Ratston. 


GATUZZA MESSIA, of Pa- 
lermo, must be a charming 

old lady to know. Her years are 
more than threescore and ten, 
and she has reached the proud posi- 
tion of being a great-grandmother, 
but her mind is as clear and her 
memory as retentive as they were 
in the days of her youth. In those 
days she lived by tailoring, but 
when her eyesight began to fail, she 
took to the easier work of making 
winter counterpanes. Busy she 
always is ; she never fails, however, 
to find time for her devotions— 
going to say her prayers in church 
about dusk every day of her life, 
and assisting at every grand func- 
tion to which religious festivals 
give rise. In addition to all these 
merits, she possesses that of being 
an excellent story-teller, reciting, 
with most remarkable spirit and 
force, the rich store of tales for 
which she is to a great extent in- 
debted to a grandmother, who re- 
ceived them from her mother, who 
in turn inherited them from her 
grandmother. She cannot read, 
and therefore she clings the more 
to this enviable inheritance of oral 
tradition, to which she does such 
justice in her unstudied recitals 
that she is regarded as a model 
story-teller, ‘come novellatrice- 
modello,’ by the enthusiastic col- 
lector and erudite comparer of Sici- 
lian Tales, Dr. Giuseppe Pitré. 
From her lips, and from those of 


4vol. Palermo, 1875. 


several other tellers of fiabe, as 
popular tales are generally called in 
Italy, he has gathered an immense 
number of stories, which he has 
lately published in a work on which 
too high praise can scarcely be con- 
ferred.! A number of Sicilian folk- 
tales had already been made widely 
known by the excellent German 
translations of about one hundred 
of them published a few years ago 
by Signora Laura Gonzenbach.? 
But the Sicilian originals possess 
one subtle charm of which the 
German versions cannot boast—the 
charm of a language which, besides 
being exceptionally rich in music, 
is indissolubly linked with the life 
and soul of the people in whose 
memories these fiabe have been 
preserved. Not that we need value 
the German versions less; but we 
may fairly prize the Sicilian origi- 
nals more.* There is about the 
latter something akin to an aroma, 
which the former do not convey. 
Oranges and lemons, as we know 
them here, add a sensible joy to 
existence. But about the orange 
or the lemon as it reaches maturity 
beneath its native sky there breathes 
an exquisite odour, in it there ex- 
ists a delicate lusciousness, neither 
of which can be defined in words, 
but the combination of which, to an 
extent unknown to lovers of the 
fruit in colder climes, takes cap- 
tive the senses of him who eats 
thereof, and laps them in Elysium. 


1 Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari siciliani, raccolti ed illustrati da Giuseppe Pitré. 
It contains 400 tales and an inexhaustible store of information 


concerning the language and folk-lore of Sicily. 
* Sicilianische Marchen, aus dem Volksmund gesammelt von Laura Gonzenbach. 


Leipzig, 1870. 


The work must always remain one of the highest value, not only 


for the stories it contains, but also for the admirable Notes by Dr. Reinhold Kohler. 
* In speaking of the Sicilian ‘originals,’ it is not meant that Dr. Pitré’s texts are 
those which Signora Laura Gonzenbach translated. The stories in the two collections 


are often similar, but never identical. 
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A few stray fruits from Dr. It is well known that nothing is 
Pitré’s rich store may not be un- rarer than a new folk-tale, and but 
welcome to the English reader, little that is novel will be found in 
even though they may lose some of the longer Sicilian stories—that is 
their scent and succulence in transit.- to say, as regards their plots. But 
To English minds Sicily has long some of their leading ‘ persons of 
been interesting, were it only for the drama,’ so far as supernatural 
its Marsala ; and Sicilians, it seems, beings are concerned, differ con. 
mot only retain pleasant recollec- siderably from the corresponding 
tions of such of our soldiers and personages of Northern popular 
‘statesmen as have been officially mythology; and among the shorter 
connected with the isle, but they tales, especially those which refer 
use the term ‘Englishman’ to de- to the cultus of the saints, which 
‘signate ‘a man who is rich and flourishes so vigorously in Sicily, 
handsome.’ ‘Thus in one of their there will be found several which 
tales, in which seven sisters get offer features unfamiliar to most 
wedded, the eldest marries a Count; readers. As specimens of the latter 
the second, ‘un’ngrisi-—‘ uninglese, class, we may take a couple of 
cioé un uomoricco e bello,’ explains legends which have the merit of 
Dr. Pitré, whogoes on to saythatone being characteristic and brief. The 
of the highest eulogiums that Sici- first (No. 110), of which a literal 
‘ians can pronounce on a good- translation is, below, relates to the 
looking youth of a ruddy com- comparatico, or state of spiritual 
plexion is contained in the words, alliance, into which persons enter 
“*Ch’ & beddu! pari un ‘ngrisi!’ who are connected by ties of ‘ gos- 
(‘How handsome! just like an sipry’ or ‘godparentship.’ Of this 
Englishman !’) After this it is relationship the great protector and 
somewhat disappointing to find jealous guardian is St. John the 
such an imperfect acquaintance Baptist, who is supposed to punish 
with our municipal institutions as severely any disregard of its laws 
is betrayed by the story of the Mer- andcustoms. The Scotch cummer, 
chant (No. 85), whom an English it may be observed, answers exactly 
king makes ‘general by land and to the Sicilian comdre; but to ex. 
sea of the City of London.’ But press compare, we can only avail 
even if the Sicilians were aware of ourselves of the old word gossip in 
the gravity of this error, it is the sense of god-sib. 

‘doubtful whether it would annoy 


them, for they are an easily con- Once upon a time there lived a husband 
tented people, who enjoy their and wife, and they were both bound in 
simple pleasures heartily, and gossiprywithacertain man. The husband 
trouble themselves so little about got arrested, and was taken away to prison. 
the smallness of their incomes, that Now the Gossip was very fond of his 


; Cummer, and used often to go and _ visit 
when a workman begins to earn jer, One day she said to him: ‘ Gossip, 


two ‘ounces’ a month, or a little shall we go and see my husband?’ ‘ Gnursi,* 
more than nine shillings a week, he cummari’ (‘Certainly, Cummer’), said he, 
considers himself, or at all events %° off they went. On the way they bought 
used to do so before 1860, qualified a large melon—for it, was the melon 


season—to take to the poor prisoner. Woe 
to marry and able to support @ are but flesh and blood! The Gossip and 


family in comfort. his Cummer sinned against St. John. In 


THE GOSSIPS OF ST. JOHN. 


* Gnursi, a compound of gnura, signora, and si. In many parts of Sicily the woman 
of the people is styled gnura, but donna in Palermo, where gnura is the title of a 
coachman’s wife. 
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short, they brought things to a pretty pass. 
St. John wasn’t going to let that pass un- 
punished, When they had come to the 
prison, and had visited the prisoner, before 
going away they wanted to make a present 
to the jailer, so they gave him the 
melon. He cut it open before their eyes. 
Horror of horrors! When the melon was 
cut open, there was found in the middle of 
ita head! Now this was the head of St. 
John, which had slipped itself in there for 
the purpose of bringing home their sin to 
the minds of the gossips (/i signurt cum- 
pari). The matter immediately came to 
the ears of justice, and they were arrested. 
They confessed the wrong they had done. 
The husband was set at liberty, and the 
Gossip and his Cummer were sent to the 
gallows. 


Biblical personages are credited 
with strange performances in all 
European lands, and in Sicily 
legends about them are rife. St. 
Peter plays there, as elsewhere, the 
grotesque and ignominious part to 
which—in his capacity of one of 
the fellow-travellers of Il Maestro, 
as the people call the Christ who 
wanders over the earth with his 
Apostles—the general consent of 
the Christian vulgar has con- 
demned him ; there also the Mother 
of St. Peter is firmly fixed in the 
memories of the people as the 
prototype of stingy selfishness. The 
only good action she ever performed 
inher life was once giving an onion- 
flake to a beggar. At the prayer 
of her son, in his capacity of 
guardian of Paradise, an angel is 
sent to draw her by means of that 
onion-flake out of the flames to 
which she has been condemned. 
But as she rises, a number of souls, 
her companions in torment, hang on 
to her ankles, hoping to share in 
her liberation. In her selfish fear 
she tries to shake them off, but her 
exertions only serve to snap the 
onion-flake, and she falls back for 
ever into the fiery furnace. There 
public opinion has condemned Judas 
to torments such as no words 
\ can describe, and sees in the 
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apparently shrunk and blasted form 
of the tamarisk the remains of 
what was a tall and flourishing tree, 
until the Betrayer hanged himself 
amid its branches. There also the 
Wandering Jew is well known under 
his name of Buttadeo,’ having often 
been seen, even of late years, 
notably by one Giuseppa Cascia. 
As she and her father were warm- 
ing themselves at the fire one 
winter’s day, in came a stranger, in 
foreign apparel, who said his name 
was Buttadeo. He was asked to 
sit down and tell his tale, but he 
kept moving about restlessly while 
he talked. When taking leave, he 
recommended a devotion by way of 
remembrance, consisting of six 
ereddi and a salvirigina. When 
Giuseppa’s father died, forty years 
ago, he charged his children on his 
death-bed to repeat those creddi 
every day, so that at the point of 
death they might be sure of a - 
bon passagiu. Perhaps the most 


striking of these legends is No. 


119, of which the following is a 
summary. 

Once upon a time a carter was 
driving along a country road, when 
one of his wheels sank deep into 
the earth. He pulled and pulled, 
and at length out it came, leaving 
visible a deep subterranean pas- 
sage. ‘ Who willgodown?’ asked 
the bystanders. ‘I will,’ said the 
carter ; so a rope was got, and he 
was lowered into the hole. Now 
when Mastru Franciscu, for such 
was his name, got to the bottom, 
he found a door, opened it, and en- 
tered a chamber in which there 
stood a table with pen and ink 
upon it. And at the table sat a 
man reading a piece of writing 
which lay before him; and when 
he had finished it he began it again, 
and so went on constantly reading 
it over and over, without even lift. 
ing his eyes from the paper, 
Mastru Franciscu, who was exceed 


* Or his fuller designation of L’ELreu ch’ arribbuttau a Gest Cristu. 
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ingly courageous, went up to him, 
and said, ‘Who are you?’ But 
the man took no notice of him, only 
went on reading. The carter asked 
a second time., Still no reply. A 
third time did he ask. Then that 
man suddenly said to him, without 
further ado (senza né ciu né bar), 
‘Turn round, take off your shirt, 
and I will write on your back who 
I am. When you get away from 
here go straight to the Pope, and 
let him read you my name. But 
take care that only the Pope sees 
it.’ Mastrn Franciseu did as he 
was bid, and the mysterious stranger 
wrote something on his bare back. 
After putting on his shirt, Mastru 
Franciscu, though greatly awed, 
asked another question. ‘ Why are 
you sitting here?’ said he. But the 
stranger took no more notice of him; 
went on with his reading just as if 
nothing had happened. So Mastru 
Franciscu was obliged to give a 
signal to the people outside, who 
thereupon pulled him out of the 
hole. When they had got him up 
they hardly knew him again. His 
hair had turned completely white, 
and he looked like a man of nine- 
ty. ‘What is it? What’s hap- 
pened ?’ they cried. ‘ Nothing, 
nothing,’ said he; ‘only take me 
straight to the Pope, for I have 
something to confess to him.’ So 
he was taken to the Pope, to whom 
he told the whole story. Then he 
took off his shirt without standing 
on ceremony (senza tanti ciri- 
monii), and said, ‘ Read, your Holi- 
ness!’ and the Pope read aloud 
these words, ‘Iam Pilate!’ Hear- 
ing these words the poor carter 
stood thunderstruck. ‘And they 
say that the stranger was Pilate, 
who is condemned to live under- 
ground, and to go on perpetually 
reading the sentence which he 
passed on Our Lord without ever 
lifting his eyes from the paper. 
And this is the story of Pilate, who 
is neither saved nor damned.’ 


Chistu é lu cuntu di Pilatu, 
Chi ’un é sarvu né dannatu. 


[April 


As many of the personages of holy 
writ or ecclesiastical tradition play a 
part in Sicilian popular fiction, so is 
there some reference made in it to 
beings belonging to classical mytho- 
logy. It is acquainted with Cyclopes, 
but in it the companions of Polyphe- 
mus are turned into guardians of 
enchanted fruit-trees. The semi- 
divine assistants of Hephestus have 
sunk to the level of the dragon 
which guarded the apples of the 
Hesperides. A Siren figures in it, 
but she ‘sings no more, having 
turned into a sort of submarine 
witch, who now and then takes 
prisoner the heroine of a story, and 
keeps her fastened to a long golden 
chain. 

One of the classical names which 
we meet with is a legacy from 
medieval fiction, not from Roman 
literary history. It oceurs in No. 
53, the purport of which is as 
follows : 

Once upon a time there was a 
powerful magician whose name was 
Virgillu. Better than any other ma- 
gician did he understand diabolical 
arts (arti arbolica). Now, you must 
know that when he was young he 
got married to a wife who was the 
ruin of him ; a woman proud, con- 
temptuous, altogether as bad to 
live with as she was fair to see. 
Virgillu stood it as long as he 
could. At last he made friends 
with Malagigi, ‘the greatest mas- 
ter of ruling spirits and riding on 
a broomstick,’ who initiated him 
into the mysteries of magic. So 
he became a magician whom the 
devils feared exceedingly. By their 
aid he made his wife’s existence 
more unbearable than she had been 
wont to make his. This went on 
for some time, but at last came 
death, and carried off Virgillu from 
the upper world. When the tidings 
reached the lower world, ‘ the devils 
ran and entered into a conspiracy 
along with the lost souls. “We 
must never let him in here, else he 
will tyrannise over us all,” they 
cried; so they shut the gates of 
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hell, and secured them with huge 
chains. Virgillu arrived, and went 
thump! thump! ‘ Who’s there ?” 
“Lu Magu Virgillu.” “Be off! be 
off! there’s no room for you here!” 
“But where am I to go, for I am 
damned (addannuto)?” ‘ Away! 
away! for there’s no room for you 
here.” And so Virgillu had to re- 
main outside;’ and in very evil 
condition, for Death had deprived 
him of his magic wand. All this, 
however, was exceedingly distaste- 
fal to Malagigi. So he collected 
Virgillu’s scattered ‘bones and 
soul,’ and flew away with them to 
a remote island. There he laid 
them in an open stone sepulchre, 
drew round it three magic circles, 
and muttered four ‘dark words.’ 
Ever since that time, when anyone 
lands on that island and approaches 
the tomb, such a tempest arises 
that it seems as if the whole world 
were being turned upside down. 

The story is not a new one, nor 
was Virgil the original hero of it; 
but the use of his name is interest- 
ing, and the whole tale deserves 
the attention, as Dr. Pitré says, of 
Professor Domenico Comparetti, 
the erudite author of Virgilio nel 
Medio Evo. A much more important 
part than is allotted in the fiabe to 
Cyclopes, Sirens, or epic poets, is 
played by the fate (in Sicilian fati), 
who answer to the fairies of Western 
Europe. They generally assume 
the guise of beautiful, though often 
tiny, women; and they are usually, 
though not always, well disposed 
towards mankind. As a specimen 
of a fata story we may take an 
abridgment of No. 61, which nar- 
rates the adventures of a youth 
named Burdilluni. 

This youth had a little sister 
named Pippina. And when she 
was four years old her mother 
called in four fati to pronounce 
her destiny. They carefully pre- 
pared four cakes, and sent them 
to the baker’s. But the baker’s 
wife, tempted by their sweet savour, 
ate up one of the cakes, and re- 
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placed it by another, carelessly 
made of coarse flour mixed with 
water full of ashes and cinders. 
When the cakés came back from 
the baker’s, the first fata cut one 
of them, saying: ‘I destine thee 
(Io ’nfatu a tia) to drop gems from 
thy hair whenever thou shalt 
comb thy locks.’ The second and 
third followed suit, the one be- 
stowing the gift of matchless 
beauty, the other that of command- 
ing ripe figs, apricots, and cherries 
at any time of year. The fourth 
arose, and with: the words ‘Io ti 
*nfatu’ drove her knife into the last 
of the cakes. Out leapt one of the 
cinders due to the carelessness of 
the baker’s wife, flew right into 
the fata’s eye, and putitout. ‘Ah! 
what agony!’ cried the enraged 
‘ For the evil that thou hast 
caused me, I will bestow upon thee 
an evil destiny (’na mala fataciumt) 
—that when thou seest the sun, 
thou shalt become a black snake.’ 
Thereupon the fati vanished. All 
that the unhappy parents could do 
was to keep Pippina in a darkened 
room, from the sunrise to the sun- 
set of every day. In this seclusion 
she grew up so beautiful that the 
King of France, into whose service 
her brother Burdilluni had entered, 
hearing of her charms, sent to ask 
for her band. Pippina and her 
parents consented, and she left for 
Paris under her brother’s escort. 
Unfortunately, he was attached to 
and accompanied by an ambitious 
lady-in-waiting, who determined to 
get rid of Pippina. So one sunny 
day, on the pretext of being on the 
point of dying from the heat, she 
slashed with a penknife the curtain 
of the litter in which she and 
Pippina were travelling. ‘In burst 
a ray of sunlight. Pippina turned 
into a black snake, jumped out of 
the litter, glided into the king’s 
garden, which was close at hand, 
and disappeared.’ Burdilluni was 
horrified. Not only had he lost a 
sister, but how was he to face the 
bride-awaiting king? ‘Say I am 
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your sister,’ suggested Pippina’s 
perfidious traveliing companion. 
He agreed, and his former love 
became the Queen of France. 
Before long she began to plot 
against Burdilluni’s life, inducing 
the king to order him to supply 
fruits quite out of season, under 
the penalty of immediate death in 
case of failure. So long as she 
only demanded figs, apricots, and 
cherries, all went well, for Pippina 
appeared to her disconsolate brother, 
and provided him with what was 
asked for. But when pears were 
demanded, there was nothing more 
to be done. So Burdilluni was 
hanged, and they buried him, in 
compliance with his dying request, 
in the royal garden. Then the 
queen’s mind was at rest. But one 
night the gardener and his wife 
heard a voice lamenting above 
Burdilluni’s grave, and looking out 
of window they saw ‘a dark shadow’ 
pass over it. Next morning the 
gardener found the ground strewn 
with gems which had fallen from 
Pippina’s_ grief-dishevelled hair. 
Next night the gardener lay in 
wait with a gun. The shade ap- 
peared, and was just beginning to 
sob and wail, when suddenly he 
levelled his gun at it. ‘Don’t 
shoot me!’ it cried, ‘for I am 
flesh and blood, baptised and chris- 
tened like yourself.’ And so saying, 
Pippina ‘lifted the veil she wore 
in front of her face, and let him 
see her incomparable beauty.’ Then 
she told him to let the king know 
what had happened. The king 
hurried to the spot, and him also 
she dazzled by the brightness of 
her charms. Learning from her 
that the only way of freeing her 
from her enchantment was for him 
to go to the river Jordan, and 
there to obtain from four fati, 
whom he would find bathing in its 
waters, the ribbons which bound 
their curls, as well as a lock of 
hair from one of their heads, off he 
started at once. Having brought 
home the required remedies, he 
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went into the garden, called the 
snake (for the sun was shining), 
and touched it with the lock of 
hair. Ina moment Pippina became 
once more the fairest of maidens, 
whom the king straightway married, 
having previously had -his wicked 
wife thrown out of his highest 
window. As to Burdilluni, his 
sister soon brought him to life by 
means of a magic ointment, and 
ever afterwards all went well. 

One of the most popular folk. 
tales in the world is that which we 
know best in the poetic and 
philosophic form given to it by 
Appuleius. The adventures which 
he attributes to Cupid and Psyche 
are still familiar, not only to 
Christians of every physical and 
theological complexion, but also to 
Turks, heretics, infidels, Jews, 
Brahma-worshippers, and Budd- 
hists. In every land the misfor- 
tunes of the hero and heroine are 
explained in accordance with its 
special mythological beliefs, present 
or past, and so in Sicily we generally 
find the story characterised by the 
appearance in it of fati. As an 
illustration of the manner in which 
they are introduced, may be taken 
the following summary of No. 32: 

There was once a very poor shoe- 
maker who had three daughters, 
the youngest of whom was called 
Nunzia. One day, when there was 
nothing to eat in the house, he and 
Nunzia went to gather pot-herbs. 
While they were tugging at a large 
fennel plant, it suddenly gave way, 
and there appeared in its place a 
door. From it came out a youth, 
who admired the girl so much that 
he induced her father to leave her 
behind, in exchange for a purse of 
gold. The youth led her into an 
underground dwelling, fitted up in 
the most beautiful manner, where 
she was married to him, and lived 
in all comfort. One day her sister 
Peppa came to see her, and was 
shown all over the house, with the 
exception of one chamber, which 
Nunzia’s husband kept locked, 
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While Nunzia slept, however, Peppa 
laid her hands on the key, opened 
the mysterious chamber, and found 
in it ‘a number of tiny women, all 
beautiful, all busied in embroider- 
ing; for Nunzia was expecting to 
have a baby, and they were getting 
its clothes ready. But the moment 
they saw Peppa their faces grew 
wan and pale, and their forms 
changed. Some became snakes, 
others lizards. Then they dis- 
appeared.’ Peppa told her sister 
what had happened, and went 
away. When the master of the 
house returned, ‘they of the cham- 
ber, who were fati,’ told him that 
he must send away his wife im- 
mediately. Sorrowfully did he go 
to tell her. ‘You must leave me 
immediately,’ said he, ‘or I am a 
lost man.’ And she had to go, cry 
as she would. Only her husband 
gave her a ball of thread, telling 
her to tie one end of it to the gate 
of the house, and follow tlie rest 
wherever it rolled. She obeyed, 
and walked, and walked, and 
walked, until she arrived at a 
splendid palace, that of the Ru ad’ 
Annimmuli, a monarch whose only 
son, she was told, had mysteriously 
disappeared. There she entered 
into the service of the Queen, who 
became very fond of her, and there, 
after a time, she gave birth to a 
son. Now, as soon asthe child was 
born, the fati told its father what 
had happened, and they transported 
him by night to the palace, to let 
him see his baby boy. And when 
the fati entered the room it became 
all golden and full of magic light 
and mysterious song. But at the 
approach of dawn the fati carried 
the Prince back to his subterranean 
abode. Meanwhile, news of what 
was going on had reached his royal 
mother, who went to listen at the 
door. Next morning, when Nunzia 
brought the Queen her coffee, she 
was asked about last night’s music 
and light, and at length she revealed 
her secret, telling all her adventures 
from the time when she went out 
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tu gather pot-herbs up to that very 
day. The Queen felt certain that 
Nunzia’s enchanted husband was 
her own long-lost son, and that all 
that now remained to be done was 
to get him disenchanted. Next 
evening Nunzia asked him, when 
the fati again brought him, how 
that was to be managed. He 
replied that no cocks must be 
allowed to crow, no clocks to strike, 
no bells to sound. Moreover, the 
daylight must be excluded from the 
window by means of a curtain, on 
which should be painted ‘ the moon 
and the stars which appear by night.’ 
Then, if the curtain were suddenly: 
drawn, just when the sun was at its 
highest, the futi would be obliged 
to take to flight. Next day the 
King issued a decree that no bell, 
no clock, should be allowed to 
sound, and that all the cocks should 
be killed. Moreover, the picture 
of the heavens was prepared in the 
form ofa curtain. In the evening 
the Prince was brought as usual by 
the fati, who recommenced their 
mysterious song, and went on with 
it all through the night and far into- 
the next day. At noon the curtain 
was suddenly drawn aside, in 
streamed the sunlight, and im- 
mediately the fati turned into 
snakes and lizards and disappeared, 
leaving behind them the Prince, 
who thenceforward lived happily: 
with his wife and parents. 

Perhaps the most singular of’ 
Sicilian fata stories is the seventy- 
third of Signora Gonzenbach’s 
collection, the purport of which 
is as follows: There was once a 
King who wanted to get a very 
beautiful wife. So he sent a trusty 
servant to travel in search of 
beauty. The servant travelled far,. 
but could not satisfy himself. Ad 
length, one day, he knocked at the: 
door of a cottage, and asked for a 
glass of water. Now in that 
cottage dwelt two very old womem 
One of them, who was eighty 
years old, opened a panel in the 
door, and handed out the water. 
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From long spinning her hands had 
grown very white, and the servant 
said to himself, ‘If her hands are 
so white, how fair she must be!’ 
Entering into conversation with 
her, he asked her age, and was 
told that she was fifteen, and her 
sister twenty. Therefore he re- 
turned, and told the King of the 
two beauties whom he had dis- 
covered. ‘I will have the fifteen- 
year-old one,’ said the King. The 
servant went back and told the old 
woman all about it. She at once 
consented to go, but stipulated 
upon being closely muffled up, for 
she had never, she said, been ex- 
posed to the sunlight, and if she 
were now to encounter it she 
would turn black. And so obsti- 
nately did she keep her face hidden, 
that it was not till he was left alone 
with her, after the marriage cere- 
mony was over, that the King found 
out what an ancient wife he had 
chosen. Then, in his wrath, he 
flung her out of window. But her 
clothes luckily caught on a stout 
nail, so she hung suspended in mid- 
air. Before long four fati passed 
that way. Catching sight of her, 
one of them suggested that they 
should will her clothes to tear, and 
so to let her fall headlong. But 
the youngest and prettiest fata 
said, ‘No, rather will we wish 
her something good. I wish her 
youth.’ ‘And I beauty,’ said a 
third. ‘And I wisdom,’ cried the 
fourth. ‘And I a good heart,’ said 
the one who had spoken first. 
The consequence was, that wher 
the King looked out of window 
next morning, the most charming 
maiden he had ever seen in his 
life was dangling in the air outside. 
To send for a ladder and have 
her released was the work of a 
moment. After which she gra- 
ciously accepted his apologies for 
his last evening’s mistake, and all 
ended happily. 

This is doubtless a comic ren- 
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dering of an originally mytho. 
logical story, of the class to which 
that about Nunzia belongs, that in 
which the principal theme is the 
temporary eclipse of a brilliant 
being. Not understanding the 
sun-transforming incident, the 
story-teller has burlesqued it, but 
about the fati, in whose existence 
and powers he probably believed 
firmly, he has spoken seriously. 
Those supernatural beings are to 
a great extent a legacy from the 
days of heathenism, neither their 
names nor their attributes having 
greatly changed. The stories which 
have been quoted will serve to 
show how closely connected are the 
fati not only with the Fairies, but 
also with the Fates. The next 
story® will serve to give an idea of 
the popular belief in another kind 
of fate—the personified destiny, lot, 
or fortune peculiar to any mortal. 
There was once a Queen who had 
seven daughters, the youngest of 
whom was named Sfurtuna. Now 
upon that Queen fell so many mis- 
fortunes that she knew not what 
todo. At last an old woman told 
her that the cause of all her troubles 
was one of her daughters, who 
was thoroughly sfwrtwnata, or un- 
fortunate, and of whom she must 
get rid if she wanted to see better 
days. ‘And which is the unlucky 
one?’ asked the Queen. ‘ She who 
sleeps with her hands crossed,’ was 
the reply. So next night the 
Queen went to look at her daugh- 
ters in their sleep, and found that 
the only one whose hands were 
crossed was Sfurtuna. Just then 
the girl awoke, and asked what was 
the matter. And when she heard 
the story, she arose, and dressed 
herself, and left the home on which 
she was determined not to bring 
down any more misfortune. Far 
away did she wander, but wherever 
she went she brought ill luck upon 
those who harboured her. If she 
spent the night at a weaver’s, the 
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webs would be found slashed next 
day. If an innkeeper showed her 
hospitality, he would find his 
wine-skins empty in the morning. 
A sad life did the poor thing lead, 
driven with curses and blows from 
place toplace. At length a friendly 
old woman named Francisca took 
pity on her. Having made two 
savoury cakes, she told Sfurtuna to 
carry them to the seaside, there to 
call out three times, ‘ Ah! Sorti di 
la Gnd Francisca,’ and to give one 
of them to her who would answer 
to the call. From her, she said, 
Sfurtuna might learn where her 
own Sorti or fortune was to be 
found, and how that sour spirit was 
to be propitiated. Sfurtuna fol- 
lowed her instructions, and at the 
third call Gna [ Signora] Francisca’s 
Sorti appeared, accepted the prof- 
fered cake, and then, in compliance 
with Sfurtuna’s prayer, told her 
where to look for her own Sorti. In 
accordance with her instructions, 
Sfurtuna followed a certain mule 
track till she came to a furnace, 
near the fire-rake of which she 
found a horrible old hag, to whom 
she offered the remaining cake, say- 
ing, ‘Surticedda, mia pigghiatillu!’ 
(‘Take it, O my fortune dear !’) 
‘Get away, get away! I don’t 
want any!’ cried the hag, and turned 
her back, So Sfurtuna could only 
leave the cake and go away. But 
her benefactress was not to be dis- 
couraged. Having received a liberal 
present from the local Prince, for 
whom she and Sfurtuna worked, 
Francisca a second time supplied 
the girl with cakes for her Sorti, as 
well as with several other presents, 
such as articles of attire, ‘ pomatum, 
a comb, and some other trifles.’ 
And Sfurtuna not only took them 
to the old hag, but set to work ‘to 
wash her with soap and a sponge, 
and to comb her nicely.’ ‘There, 
Sfurtuna!’ said the mollified Sorti, 
‘for the good that thou hast done 
me, I give thee this box against 
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thy time of need.’ And she gave 
her a kind of match-box, in which 
Sfurtuna, after she got home, found 
a piece of lace. Now it happened 
that the Prince was getting ready a 
wedding-dress for his future bride, 
and it only wanted just such a 
piece of lace as that which her Sorti 
had given to Sfurtuna. So the 
Prince, to whom Francisca showed 
it, offered to buy it from her at its 
weight in gold. But when it was 
put into the scale, its weight proved 
to be so prodigious that he asked 
to see the owner. Having seen 
her, he fell in love with her, and 
when he learnt she was of royal 
birth, he proposed to marry her, 
instead of the lady to whom he was 
engaged. And she accepted him, 
and from that time forward all went 
well with her. 

One of the most striking cha- 
racteristics of these stories is the use 
made in them of enchanted dolls or 
puppets. These rarely figure in 
more Northern folk-tales, but they 
play a leading part in many of the 
Italian fiabe. Here is an abstract of 
a Sicilian specimen.’ An odd old 
woman once bought three pope, or 
puppets, and set them in her bal- 
cony. The king’s son fell in love 
with one of them, and insisted on 
marrying it.. But when he found 
it would not speak, he shut it up 
in a secluded chamber, and mar- 
ried a more talkative wife. The 
puppet was working one day, when 
she lost her thimble. Going on 
without it, she broke one of her 
fingers short off. But she put it 
on again, and resumed her work as 
if nothing had happened. News of 
this being brought to the Princess, 
she tried to do what her predecessor 
in the Prince’s affections had done, 
She succeeded in breaking off a 
finger, but completely failed in 
putting it on again, the only result 
of the operation being that she fell 
ill and died. The Prince married 
again, but the fresh wife did not 
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last long. The puppet, one day, 
dipped her hands into boiling oil, 
and formed thereof five fish, which 
she sent to the Prince. The Prin- 
cess for the time being followed 
her example, and scalded herself to 
death. Again did the Prince marry. 
Soon afterwards the puppet shut 
herself up in a heated oven, and 
came out of it after a while bearing 
seven cakes, which she presented to 
the Prince. ‘The new Princess tried 
to do likewise, but perished miser- 
ably in the attempt. Then the 
popa let the Prince know that if he 
addressed to her these words, 
‘Thy father is the Sun, and thy 
mother the Moon,’ she would talk 
like anyone else. He did so at 
once, and after that he and she be- 
came, and ever remained, a happy 
couple. This story is sufficiently 
nonsensical, but its absurdity is 
almost surpassed by that, which 
occurs more than once, of a bride 
who was afraid that her husband 
might kill her on the first available 
opportunity, she having greatly 
offended his dignity before their 
marriage. So she made a puppet, 
just her own size, forming it of 
honey and sugar and other things 
nice. This she laid in her bed, and 
then hid underneath to await the 
result. In came the bridegroom, 
drew his dagger, and drove it into 
what he supposed to be his wife’s 
neck, and out poured a stream of 
honey. In the heat of his rage, 
he licked his dagger. ‘Oh!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘how sweet my wife’s 
blood is! Why shouldn’t I kill 
myself, now that I’ve lost so sweet 
a spouse ?’ When he said that, out 
came his wife from her hiding- 
place. ‘I’m alive! I’m alive!’ 
she cried. And they rushed into 
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one another’s arms. As for the 
puppet, they ate it up between 
them : 


E la pupa di zuccaru e meli, 
Si la manciaru maritu e mugghieri.' 


Few stories have had a longer 
run than that which describes the 
different fates of two hunchbacks, 
the one of whom—thanks to his 
geniality and vocal powers—is re. 
lieved of his hump ; while the other, 
in consequence of his moral and 
physical gruffness, has his own 
doubled. It is a great favourite in 
Ireland, and indeed in all Celtic 
lands. France knows it well; 
Spain delights in it. In an altered 
guise it is dear to the rude Calmuck 
and Mongolian mind, and, in a 
form that is probably not very 
different from that which it origi- 
nally bore, it has won the affections 
of the artistic Japanese.’ A Sici- 
lian version of the story is given by 
Dr. Pitré in No. 64. It tells how 
a humpbacked shoemaker once 
passed a night in a haunted house. 
At midnight down dropped from 
the ceiling of the room in which he 
kept watch quattru pupi, four pup- 
pets, who began to sing: ‘ Luni, 
Marti, Miércuri, Judvidi, Vénniri, e 
Sabatu!’ Hearing this, the hunch- 
back lifted up his voice and joined 
harmoniously in the song. En- 
chanted to find he was not fright- 
ened (’xcantisimati, quannu vittirw 
ca nun si scantava lu mastru), they 
took off his hump and hung it upon 
the wall. Before the day dawned, 
they disappeared. Great was the 
astonishment of the neighbours, 
when they came in the morning, to 
see how the shoemaker had fared 
at the hands of li diavuli, to find 
him happy and humpless. 


® Pitré, No. 5. Cf. Gonzenbach, No. 35, and Dr. Koéhler’s Note, ii. 227. Ina 
Spanish story, quoted by him from Mila, the bridegroom cuts off the puppet’s nose, 


which flies into his mouth. 


‘Had I known how sweet you were, I wouldn’t have killed 


you,’ he cries remorsefully, whereupon his wife reveals herself. 

* In an interesting paper lately contributed to the Transactions of a literary society 
in Japan, Mr. OC. W. Goodwin hus told in full the Japanese version of the story; of 
which a summary was given by Mr. Mitford in his Zales of Old Japan. A Roman 
version of the tale will be found in Miss Busk’s interesting Folk-lore of Rome. 
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Now there was among them an 
old woman, who had a hump larger 
than his had been (ch’ avia lu jimmu 
echiu granni di chiddu di lu mastru), 
and when she had heard his story 
she determined to try her lack 
with the diavuli. So next night 
she kept watch in the haunted 
house. At midnight appeared the 
pupi, and began to sing as before. 
The old woman joined in the song, 
but very badly (lw cuntu lw facia 
lientu lientu); and the puppets, 
seeing that she was not inclined to 
sing cheerfully, took down the shoe- 
maker’s hump from the wall and 
fastened it on to her breast. ‘So 
that she had a couple of them, one 
before and one behind,’ and the 
sight of her next day made the 
neighbours right cheerful. At this 
point the story takes a sudden turn, 
and proceeds to relate adventures 
with which it really has nothing 
to do. 

We may conclude with a Sicilian 
variant of a ghost-story—or rather a 
corpse-story, for in the south and 
east of Europe the dead generally 
revisit the earth in a substantial 
shape. Once upon a time there 
was a girl called Saddaedda, who 
was crazy. One day, when her 






































h- mother had gone into the country, 
ed and she was left alone in-the house, 
D- she went into a church, where the 





funeral service was being read over 






ru the body of a rich lady. The girl 
ey hid herself in the confessional. No 
on one knew she was there ; so when 





the other people had gone, she was 
left alone with the corpse. It was 
dressed out in a rose-coloured robe 
and everything else becoming, and 
it had earrings in its ears, and 
rings on its fingers. These the girl 
took off, and then she began to un- 
dress the body. When she came 
to the stockings she drew off one 
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* Pitré, No. 128. This story, also, is widely spread throughout Europe. 
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easily, but at the other she had to 
pull so hard that at last the leg 
came off with it. Saddaedda took 
the leg, carried it to her lonely 
home, and locked it up in a box. 
At night came the dead lady and 
knocked at the door. ‘ Who’s 
there?’ said the girl. ‘It is I,’ an- 
swered the corpse ; ‘give me back 
my leg and stocking!’ But Sad- 
daedda paid no heed to the request. 
Next day she prepared a feast, and 
invited some of her playfellows to 
spend the night with her. They 
came, feasted, and went to sleep. 
At midnight the dead woman 
began to knock at the door, and to.. 
repeat last night’s request, crying, 
‘Saddaedda, Saddaedda, dammi la. 
jammaredda cu tutta la quasitedda!” 
Saddaedda took no notice of the 
noise, but her companions, whom it 
awoke, were horrified ; and as soon», 
as they could, they ran away. On 
the third night just the same hap- 
pened. On the fourth she could’ 
only persuade one girl to keep her- 
company. On the fifth she was 
left entirely alone. The corpse 
came, forced open the door, strode 
up to Saddaedda’s bed, and stran- 
gled her. Then the dead woman 
opened the box, took out her leg 
and stocking, and carried them off ~ 
with her to her grave.'° 

It would be easy to draw many 
another draught of popular fiction 
from Dr. Pitré’s well of Sicilian 
undefiled, but here we will pause. 
Let us hope that the readers of the 
foregoing pale and prosaic speci- 
mens of the glowing and musical 
Sicilian fiabe may prove of as. 
easily contented a mind as _ the 
heroes and heroines of those tales, 
of whom it is generally said at the. 
end of the story that 


Arristaru filici e cuntenti. - 


But 
the stolen limb is generally one of gold, so that covetousness, not folly, prompts 
the theft. Mr. Baring-Gould has given a striking English variant of the story, in 
his appendix to Mr. Henderson’s Tales of the Northern Counties, 
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A BEAM OF LIGHT. 


‘When a mirror rotates, the angular 
velocity of a beam reflected from it is 
twice that of the reflecting mirror. This 
law of angular reflection, coupled with 
the fact that a beam of light possesses no 
weight, gives us the means of magnifying 
small motions to an extraordinary degree.’ 


—Lecture on Light. John Tyndall, F.R.S., 
New York, 1873. 


‘ The position of the spot of light reflected 
from the little concave mirror being 
noted, the torsion balance enables us to 
estimate the pressure or weight of a beam 
of light to a surprising degree of exactness.’ 
Lecture on Light. William Crookes, F.R.S., 
Royal Institution, 1876. 


ARELY do statements of scien- 
tific men of equal eminence 
exhibit at once the parallelism and 
antagonism of the above ; and when 
they do, the reception accorded 
them varies widely with the habit 
of thought of the recipient. Mem- 
bers of the large class which in- 
cludes those to whom Oui bono? 
is the only canon of criticism, and 
others whom we may term unde- 
veloped representatives of Socrates, 
since in his opinion ‘ Physics and 
astronomy belonged to the divine 
class of phenomena, in which 
human research was insane, fruit- 
less, and impious,’ will hail this 
apparent difference between the 
doctors with cynical scorn or ill- 
disguised delight. The compact 
body of scientific specialists will re- 
tort with no less scorn : 


Procul, 6 procul este profani, 


begone from the sacred groves of 
science, the tree of knowledge yields 
no fruit to such as you. Yet 
another class of thinkers, among 
whom we hope to find our readers, 
will rejoice with the first, but in 


no unkindly spirit. Whether a 
partially literal or a wholly figura- 
tive meaning be attached to the 
word ‘weight,’ by one or both of 
the authorities, will matter little 
to them; they will simply infer 


that during the past three years 
something startling and unex- 
pected has been discovered re- 
specting light. Such inference will 
be correct: the discoveries in 
question are those of Mr. Crookes 
in relation to repulsion by radiation, 
and the mechanical action of light. 
From the lucky moment when 
Newton first ‘untwisted all the 
shining robe of day’ to the present 
time, the tendency of all research 
has been to endow a beam of light 
with attributes and functions of 
ever-increasing complexity. We 
have successively grown reconciled 
to the conception of the enormous 
velocity at which light is pro- 
pagated; to the millions of millions 
of waves which strike the retina 
every second to produce the im- 
pression of colour ; to the identity 
of light and heat as regards the 
phenomenaofreflection, polarisation, 
and magnetisation of their beams ; 
and yet when the rumour spread 
that Mr. Crookes had made a little 
instrument, toy-likein its simplicity, 
which would spin round in the sun- 
shine as if an invisible agent were 
blowing on its vanes, the announce- 
ment was received with reserve 
by all and downright scepticism by 
not a few. The general surprise 
was not lessened by the fact that 
the announcement came from an 
unexpected quarter; for although 
Mr. Crookes, as the discoverer of 
thallium and as an original in- 
vestigator, was well known even 
outside scientific circles, the public 
at large would have rather looked 
for an announcement of this cha- 
racter from one of the more popular 
exponents of science whom they 
had already delighted to honour. 
We have referred to a balance 
for ‘weighing’ a beam of light, and 
a little instrument christened by Mr. 
Crookes the ‘ Radiometer,’ which 
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spins round in the sunlight; but 
these are comparatively highly de- 
veloped forms of the apparatus 
employed in the researches of Mr. 
Crookes; and before we can usefully 
roceed, we must retrace our steps 
a little, and follow the movements 
of our pioneer at the time when, 
metaphorically speaking, there was 
‘no light, but rather darkness 
visible.’ 

So long ago as June 1872, Mr. 
Crookes directed the attention of 
the Fellows of the Royal Society to 
a peculiarity in relation to the 
effect of heat in diminishing the 
apparent weight of bodies, even 
when the weighing was conducted 
in an exhausted chamber. Some 
of the earlier experiments afforded 
conflicting data and led to erroneous 
deductions, but to these we need 
not refer. The first really valuable 
results were obtained with a delicate 
balance formed of a fine straw about 
seven inches long balanced upon 
a horizontal axis in an exhausted 
glass tube. At the extremities of 
the straw beam were fixed from 
time to time balls of pith, glass, 
charcoal, wood, ivory, cork, sele- 
nium, platinum, silver, aluminium, 
magnesium, and various other 
metals, but where great delicacy 
was required pith masses were found 
to offer by far the greatest ad- 
vantages. To facilitate sealing off 
after exhaustion by the Sprengel 
Pump, one end of the glass tube 
enclosing the balance was drawn 
down to a contracted neck. 

When the tube above described 
was full of air the application of 
heat to its lower side induced a 
momentary descent of the ball over- 
head, followed immediately by a 
considerable rise, and to the ex- 
perimenter it seemed that ‘the 
true action of heat was one of 
attraction, instantly overcome by 
ascending currents of air.’ Upon 


partially exhausting the tube the 
same action occurred, but the 
vigour of the movement decreased 
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as the rarefaction increased, until 
when the vacuum gauge was within 
a quarter of an inch of the baro- 
meter neither hot-water bulb, hot 
rod, nor spirit flame caused the ball 
to move in the slightest degree. 
The inference would thus appear to 
be inevitable that the ascent of the 
ball was due to currents of heated 
air; but Mr. Crookes is too ex- 
perienced an investigator to ac- 
cept the probable for the actual. 
Although all movement had gra- 
dually died away, he continued 
exhausting, and when the gauge 
stood within an eighth of an inch 
of the barometer, was rewarded b 
a distinct movement of the ball, 
whilst with the gauge level with 
the barometer the upward move- 
ments were not only much sharper 
than in air, but so sensitive that the 
approach of a finger was sufficient to 
repel the ball to the full limits of its 
travel. 

In one form of apparatus the 
balls at the end of the balance were 
of brass, and the heat was applied 
within the exhausted tube by 
means of a coil of platinum wire 
which could be rendered incandes- 
cent by a current of electricity. 
The movement was quite inappre- 
ciable in this instance when the 
gauge stood level with the barometer, 
but the pump was still kept at work 
for an hour. ‘The gauge,’ says 
Mr. Crookes, ‘did not rise per- 
ceptibly, but the metallic hammer- 
ing increased in sharpness, and a 
bubble or two of air was carried 
down. On igniting the spiral, it 
was found that the critical point 
had been passed. Attraction, which 
had obtained up to a high degree of 
exhaustion, had entirely ceased, and 
the action was faint but unmistake- 
able repulsion.’ 

In trying certain experiments, an 
action was noticed which led Mr. 
Crookes to think that some of the 
movements might be due to electri- 
city, but on closer investigation it 
was demonstrated that ‘electricity 
HH2 
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is not a chief agent in these attrac- 
tions and repulsions, however much 
it may sometimes interfere with 
and complicate the phenomena.’ 
Again, to decide once for all 
whether air currents could be 
charged with the movements of the 
balance, an apparatus was prepared 
in which a chemical vacuum could 
be obtained by Dr. Andrews’s me- 
thod, and it was satisfactorily 
proved that ‘in a chemical vacuum 
which will not carry an induction- 
current the repulsion by radiation 
is decided and energetic.’ 

Such were some of the leading 
deductions from the series of ex- 
periments carried out with the aid 
of the little straw balance and ex- 
hausted tube. Turn we now to 
those derived in like manner from 
another series, in which the straw 
arm was suspended by a long fibre, 
and was thus free to move in any 
direction in obedience to an impulse 
from without. A flat index or bar 


of pith, so suspended in a glass 


vessel, globular in form, with an 
elongated neck to afford room for 
the fibre, and sealed off at a high 
stage of exhaustion, proved to be 
80 sensitive to heat ‘that a touch 
with the finger on a part of the 
globe near one extremity of the 
pith will drive the index round 90°, 
while it follows a piece of ice as a 
needle follows a et.’ 

In a modification of the preceding 
apparatus, the glass vessel is in 
form like an inverted x, the vertical 


tube of which contains as before . 


the suspension fibre, and the hori- 
zontal tube a light beam, with 
masses of pith or other material 
at the ends. A central mirror 
attached to the beam reflects a ray 
of light on to a graduated scale, by 
which means very minute movements 
are observable, and the fineness of 
the glass suspension fibre is such 
that ‘when one end is held between 
the fingers the other portion floats 
about like a spider’s thread, and 
frequently rises until it takes a 
vertical position.’ Notwithstand- 
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ing this fineness the elasticity of 
the glass fibre is so perfect that 
even after what would appear to be 
excessive torsion, the fibre accu- 
rately unwinds itself, and carries 
beam and mirror back to the ori- 
ginal position. With this apparatus 
it has been demonstrated that pro- 
vided the rarefaction be sufficiently 
high, it is perfectly immaterial, so far 
as the phenomena are concerned, 
whether the residual gas or vapour 
be air, carbonic acid, water, iodine, 
hydrogen or aught else. 

But a far more important deduc- 
tion from the experiments with this 
new form of balance was thediscovery 
of the essential difference in the 
action of light and radiant heat on 
variously coloured discs. The re- 
pelling action of the former was 
found to be far more energetic 
when the surface of the pith was. 
blackened, whilst the radiant heat 
emitted by a black body such as a 
kettle of boiling water appeared to 
be indifferent to the distinction. 

Imagine now that we have before 
us one of these inverted L-shaped 
torsion balances, with its light 
beam and masses of pith, of which 
one, we will say, is blackened. In 
virtue of the superior sensitiveness 
of the darkened surface, we know 
that when placed in the light the 
black ball will retreat before the 
ray ; and what inference could be 
more obvious than that if we afford 
space for the beam to revolve it will 
so revolve ? Substituting a globular 
chamber for the horizontal glass 
tube, a pivot for the glass fibre, and 
placing another beam with pith 
masses at its ends cross-ways to the 
original one to obtain greater power 
and regularity of movement, we 
obtain at once the world-famed 
‘ Radiometer’ of Mr. Crookes. This: 
instrument has now become s0 
historical that we may be permitted 
to cite in full the description of it 
given by its inventor in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, which 
he edits. 

The Radiometer consists of four arms, 
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of some light material, suspended on a hard 
steel point resting in a jewel cup, so that 
the arms are able to revolve horizontally 
upon the centre point, in the same manner 
as the arms of Dr. Robinson’s anemometer 
revelve. To the extremity of each arm is 
fastened a thin dise of pith, white on one 
side and lamp-blacked on the other, the 
black surfaces of all the discs facing the 
same way. The whole is enclosed in a thin 
glass globe, which is then exhausted to the 
highest attainable point and hermetically 
sealed. 

The arms of the instrument rotate with 
more or less velocity under the action 
of radiation, the rapidity of revolution 
being directly proportional to the intensity 
of the incident rays. Placed in the sun, or 
exposed to the light of burning magnesium, 
the rapidity is so great that the separate 
discs are lost in a circle of light. Exposed 
to a candle twenty inches off, another in- 
strument gave one revolution in 182 seconds; 
with the same candle placed at a distance 
of ten inches off, the result is one revolu- 
tion in 45 seconds; and at five inches 
off, one revolution was given in 11 
seconds. ‘Thus it is seen that the moechani- 
eal action of radiation is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance. At 
the same distance two candles give exactly 
double, and three candles give three times 
the velocity given by one candle, and so on 
up to twenty-four candles. In diffused day- 
light the velocity was one revolution in 
from 1°7 second to 2°3 seconds, according 
to the intensity of the incident rays. In 
full sunshine, at 10 a.m. it revolved three 
times, and at 2 p.m. four times in one 
second, 


There is something indescribably 
fascinating and, we might even add, 
‘uncanny ’ about the movements of 
this wonderful little instrument. 
Step with it to the window on a 
black cloudy morning, and it may 
appear to be nothing more than an 
inert mass of pith and glass. But 
a cloud drifts off. Glance down 
now—it trembles under the blows 
of the sun’s rays. The little wheel 
Spins joyously round. But the sky 
is again deeply overcast, the move- 
ment slackens, and soon all motion 
has ceased. 

Neither child nor philosopher can 
handle a radiometer for the first 
time without emotion. It does not 
appeal to the senses by movements 
so minute that a micrometer is 
Tequired to note them; but though 
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responding at once to the most deli- 
cate gradations of shade, it whirls 
round with bewildering speed in 
a light of no extraordinary in- 
tensity. At the Royal Institution, 
Mr. Crookes placed a radiometer in 
the light of an electric lamp, and 
the rapid revolution of the arms 
and pith discs as magnified and 
projected on the screen gave the 
instrument the appearance of a 
horizontal windmill driven by a 
hurricane with every external evi- 
dence of irresistible force. 

To an engineer accustomed in 
the daily routine of his duties to 
recognise the convertibility of heat 
into power and power into heat— 
to balance, for instance, the number 
of units of heat contained in the 
steam supplied to his engine 
against the number of units con- 
tained in the out-going steam plus 
the quantity of heat converted into 
power—the radiometer marks a far 
greater stride than one not ac- 
customed to such researches might 
be at first inclined to concede to it. 
Not because the radiometer is a 
little engine driven by the sun’s 
rays has the attention of the 
expert been so arrested by the dis- 
covery, for the conception of a 
solar engine is both simple and 
familiar. - Invert an ordinary lamp 
shade, replace the glass chimney, 
and there is before us a very fair 
model of the solar boiler constructed 
by M. Mouchot. The lamp shade 
represents the reflecting surface 
which gathers the sun’s rays and 
throwsthem upon the central boiler; 
and if the larger diameter of the 
shade be nine feet, the heat of the 
sun in these latitudes has been 
proved to be equal to the evapora- 
tion of eleven pounds of water per 
hour. Sun-made steam will, of 
course, drive an engine as well as 
steam generated in the most ap- 
proved marine boiler ; and to remove 
any distrust which may linger in 
the mind of the reader as to the 
realisation in practice of any useful 
work of this character from the 
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sun’s rays, we may add that if the 
deck of the Warrior were covered 
with these lamp-shade reflectors 
and boilers, sufficient steam would 
be generated to enable the present 
engines to drive the enormous 
ironclad mass of 7,000 tons at a 
speed of at least five miles per. hour 
through the water, whilst a‘ P. and 
O.’ ship fitted with a looking-glass 
awning might very possibly, in the 
hot blast and lurid glare of the Red 
Sea, steam at the increased rate of 
seven miles per hour without the 
consumption of a single pound of 
coal. 

Compared with such perform- 
ances, the radiometer may appear 
to many to be an insignificant toy ; 
but in truth, if a comparison is to 
be made, it is the big ships that 
must accept the status of toys. In 
the solar boiler and steam engine 
we have a well-known and complex 
combination of parts to effect a 
certain well-defined end. In the 
radiometer, on the other hand, we 


have the simplest conceivable ar- 
rangement acting we know not 
how and driven by a power of 


which we at present know abso- 
lutely nothing. The former per- 
formance may excite a momentary 
surprise, as would a parrot reciting 
a passage from Homer; but Mr. 
Crookes invites us to hear, not the 
highly organised parrot, but his 
perch speak; it does speak, and a 
host of preconceived notions come 
tumbling about our ears. 

A cellular glass screen filled with 
a solution of alum would kill ail 
motion in the first-class solar engine, 
but fail to arrest the movements of 
the radiometer. How the force, 
whatever it may be, is transmitted 
to the vanes of the latter, few have 
ventured even to guess. We speak 
of there being a ‘ perfect vacuum’ 
in the glass vessel, but Mr. Crookes 
very properly protests against the 
literal interpretation of the term, 
since ‘ where a force can travel we 
are not justified in assuming the 
absence of matter-—imponderable it 
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may be, but none the less matter.’ 
The astronomer, says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘ helps himself to think of 
the sun’s action on the earth by 
assuming an intervening medium, 
and finds he must do so if he thinks 
about it at all, yet the mystery 
reappears when he asks what is 
the constitution of this medium.’ 
The matter which pervades all 
space, and fills the so-called ‘ va- 
cuum’ in the radiometer case, is in 
the opinion ef many physicists sub- 
ject to a pressure incomparably 
greater than that of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Reverting now to the experiments 
of Mr. Crookes, from which we 
have somewhat digressed, we may 
refer briefly to some of the practical 
applications he has already made 
of his discovery of the mechanical 
action of light. 

At the Royal Institution an ap- 
paratus was exhibited by which the 
illuminating power of gas could be 
ascertained to any required degree 
of accuracy. A flat bar or index of 
pith, blackened as if it had been 
plunged up to its middle in a pig- 
ment, is delicately suspended by a 
cocoon fibre in the usual exhausted 
glass vessel. At the centre of the 
pith bar is a little mirror and a 
light magnet to give direction and 
bring the index bar back to zero, 
since the cocoon fibre has not the 
elastic reaction of the glass sus- 
pension fibre used in the torsion 
balance. The apparatus being care- 
fully protected from extraneous 
radiation, a ray of light from a 
standard candle is permitted to fall 
upon one face of the blackened half 
of the pith bar, and the repulsion 
consequent thereon shifts the dot 
of light reflected from the mirror 
to a different position on-the index. 
A note is made of the position of 
this dot when the repelling power 
is the light of an average standard 
candle sifted of the heat and other 
useless rays by the interposition of 
a glass cell containing a solution of 
alum and sulphate of quinine, and the 
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variation in the illuminating powerof 
different candles is compensated for 
by shifting the position of the latter 
until the dot of light assumes the 
required place on the index. A ray 
from the gas jet to be tested is 
afterwards allowed to fall upon the 
blackened surface, and the relative 
illuminating power expressed in 
true ‘standard’ candles is at once 
obtainable, since it has been de- 
monstrated by Mr. Crookes that 
the repulsion varies in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of the distance. 

Another apparatus exhibited at 
the Royal Institution by Mr. Crookes 
was one in which the quantity of 
sunlight falling minute by minute 
upon any spot of ground could be 
accurately noted and recorded with- 
out the aid of an observer. A 
radiometer of somewhat heavy con- 
struction, provided with ten or 
twelve pith discs and carrying a 
magnet, is pivoted in a glass case, 
outside which is another magnet so 
arranged as to establish and break 
contact at every passage of the other 
magnet, and thus with the help of a 
telegraphic wire or cable and a 
Morse instrument every revolution 
of the instrument is self-recorded 
upon a slip of paper. With this 
little apparatus, the existing cables 
and a field telegraph, it would have 
been quite feasible for Sir George 
Airy to sit in his observatory at 
Greenwich and issue bulletins which 
would have enabled the public tofol- 
low the Prince of Wales in one of his 
recent hunting expeditions in India, 
to note the gradually increasing in- 
tensity of the mid-day glare, and 
the relief afforded even by the mo- 
mentary passage of a few fleeting 
clouds. 

When the radiometer is con- 
structed of metal, the action of dark 
heat is somewhat different from what 
itis with the ordinary pith disc in- 
strament. With copper discs sil- 
vered on one side and blackened 
on the other, the revolutions occur 
in the reverse direction when the 
radiometer is covered by a heated 
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~- shade, and in the normal 
irection when the latter is cooled 
by the application of ether. Hach 
successive day’s investigations sug- 
gest further experiments, and, be it 
remembered, that although to Mr. 
Crookes was left the initiative, 
there are at the present time nume- 
rous investigators at work in every 
civilised country developing his 
discoveries; hence any record of the 
performances of the radiometer 
under different conditions must 
necessarily be incomplete, and any 
theory advanced to elucidate its 
action must similarly be provisional 
merely, and subject to modification 
when the data are more complete. 
For the latter reason it would be 
unprofitable to discuss here the 
conclusions of Stoney, Schuster, 
Neesen and others who refer the 
movements of the radiometer to 
currents established by radiation in 
the exhausted vessel; and until 
physicists exhibit greater unanimity 
there can be little advantage in 
modifying the terms ‘repulsion by 
radiation’ and the ‘mechanical 
action of light’ as employed by Mr. 
Crookes. 

But we should be doing scant 
justice to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Crookes if we concluded this article 
without further reference to the 
remarkable experiment which is 
popularly known as ‘weighing a 
beam of light.’ Exception is some- 
times taken to the use of the word 
‘weigh’ in the preceding sense; 
but we think there is little weight 
in the objection, as the partially 
figurative sense in which the word 
is used is perfectly obvious, whilst 
it has certainly served the useful 
purpose of arresting the attention of 
investigators and the general public 
more forcibly than would the word 
‘ pressure,’ which means a balanced 
force; or the word ‘force,’ which 
after all must be expressed in terms 
of the ‘ weight’ of some given mass. 

To ‘weigh,’ then, the beam of 
light, a torsion balance is employed 
identical in principle with that 
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already described as resembling in 
form an inverted I. In this in- 
stance, however, the exhausted 
tubes are laid horizontally, and the 
glass fibre is stretched by a spring 
instead of,by the weight of the 
straw or glass beam. An extension 
of the tube containing the fibre past 
that holding the beam gives the 
whole balance the appearance of a 
horizontal cross. One end of the 
torsion fibre is secured to a short 
piece of silk, which in its turn is 
attached to the spiral spring; the 
other end is fastened to an air-tight 
glass stopper capable of rotation 
in the neck of the longer tube 
of the cross. A light glass beam 
having a thin piece of pith, expos- 
ing two square inches in area of 
blackened surface attached to one 
extremity, balanced by a bulb of 
glass at the other, and carrying fur- 
ther a little mirror at its centre, is 
secured to the longitudinal fibre at 
the point where the cross tube 
affords the necessary space for the 
-beam. 

The mode of procedure is as fol- 
lows: A piece of iron weighing 
1-100th grain lying loose in the 
exhausted glass case is lifted by a 
magnet on to the surface of the 
pith, and, as this necessarily causes 
the beam to descend, the stopper 
and the attached fibre are rotated 
until the torsion put upon the latter 
restores the beam to a horizontal 
position. The number of turns 
required to effect this is duly noted, 
and then the iron is removed, the 
fibre unwound, and a ray of light 
suffered to fall upon the pith, which 
once more causes the beam to 
descend. Equilibrium is restored, 
as before, by twisting the stopper ; 
and the elasticity of the fibre being 
unimpaired, the ‘ weight’ upon the 
pith will be precisely proportional 
to the number of revolutions of the 
stopper. About 28 turns are re- 
quired to balance the 1-10oth of a 
grain of iron, and about 1-6th that 
number to balance the pressure of 
the ray of light from a standard 
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candle placed 6” off. Hence it 
follows that the intensity of the 
latter pressure will be equivalent to 
a weight of 1-6ooth of a grain. 

To balance in like manner the 
‘weight’ of the sun’s rays upon one 
square foot of surface, Mr. Crookes 
estimates that 32 grains would be 
required, which is equivalent to 
57 tons per square mile of surface. 
How far this pressure of 32 grains 
would be maintained upon a body 
retreating before the ray of light as 
happens with the pith discs of the 
radiometer, is an important point 
which has not yet been decided. It 
is stated by Engineering that, should 
such pressure be maintained up to 
a velocity only one-millionth of that 
at which light is propagated, the 
efficiency of the radiometer as a 
prime mover would be equal to that 
of a high-class steam engine. 

It would be vain to attempt to 
convey within the limits of the 
present article an adequate notion 
of the variety and comprehensive- 
ness of the researches of Mr. 
Crookes with respect to Repulsion 
by Radiation, and the Mechanical 
action of Light. It will not have 
passed unnoticed that the enquiry 
which has led to such fruitful re- 
sults was suggested to Mr. Crookes 
solely by some slight and appa- 
rently trivial anomaly which had 
come under his notice. To the true 
scientist, no phenomenon, or alleged 
phenomenon, is too trivial for inves- 
tigation if it occurs on unexplored 
ground. A certain investigation 
may appear to be trivial, or even 
ridiculous, but we cannot pronounce 
it to be either until we are informed 
of the motives actuating the inves- 
tigator. A few months ago some 
persons were fined for throwing 
little pieces of wood into a river 
and making bets upon the result of 
the race between the several pieces. 
At the very same time, one of the 
most scientific officers of the Royal 
Engineers was doing the very same 
thing—with the exception of the 
betting; but, as a set-off, his crime 
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in the eyes of ordinary observers 
would be exaggerated from his hav- 
ing appointed sappers with chrono- 
meters to time the different races. 

We have not heard that Captain 
Cunningham was fined ; on the con- 
trary, he has been awarded the 
thanks of the profession; and yet 
not only were the proceedings of 
both parties apparently the same, 
but their immediate object was the 
same, namely, to ascertain the 
results of a race between certain 
little bits of wood. The essential 
difference between the two cases is 
to be found in the motive, which 
in the first instance was the deci- 
sion of a bet, and in the second the 
elucidation of the laws of fluid 
motion. 

No better proof could be desired 
of the vast consequences which may 
possibly arise from the apparent 
variation in the force of gravity 
which suggested these researches 
to Mr. Crookes, nor better illustra- 
tion be given of the great results 
which grow from little causes, than 
is afforded by the laws of fluid 
motion. The race between the 
little pieces of wood indicated that 
the adjoining threads of water were 
moving at different velocities, and 
it is this difference of velocity, and 
this alone, which gives water the 
power of holding in suspension 
matters heavier than itself. Filla 
boat with the muddy water of some 
river and launch it down the stream. 
The water in the boat is the same 
as that outside, and it is travelling 
at the same general velocity, yet in 
a short time the mud will be lying 
at the bottom of the boat, and the 
supernatant water will be clear as 
crystal. If each thread of water in 
the river were moving at the same 
uniform velocity, the sediment would 
be deposited in like manner; how 
vast, therefore, are the consequences 
of that irregular motion which sug- 
gested to the betting men and the 
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scientific observer the race between 
the little bits of wood. Herodotus 
observes that the land of Egypt is 
the ‘gift of the river,’ and with 
reason; for from measurements 
made by Mr. Fowler, the Khédive’s 
engineer-in-chief, it has been esti- 
mated that the quantity of sediment 
brought down by the Nile since 
the building of the great pyramid 
would suffice to fill up the English 
Channel and join England to the 
Continent from Dover to the Land’s 
End. Had the waters of the Nile 
flowed at one uniform velocity, in 
place of Egypt would have been a 
mere bay of the Mediterranean ; the 
‘gens fortunata Canopi,’ as Virgil 
termed the ancestors of the present 
fellahin, would never have lived to 
rouse the righteous indignation and 
attract the disinterested sympathy 
of ‘bears’ of Egyptian stocks ; for 
not in Egypt alone, but wherever 
a great river 


Winds in progressive majesty along 
Through splendid kingdoms, 


does the very possibility of the ex- 
istence of a population chiefly hinge 
upon this apparently small matter 
of the varying velocities of adjacent 
threads of water. 

To the true labourer in the field 
of science, no phenomenon is too 
trivial for investigation, no anomaly 
too insignificant to be pursued, even 
when all hope of tracking it seems 
gone. As in the slight anomaly 
observed in the flow of water has 
been found the first cause of the for- 
mation of not a few provinces and 
kingdoms, so in the long undetected 
anomaly observed by Mr. Crookes 
when weighing little pieces of glass 
in an exhausted vessel may yet be 
found ‘the key of some as yet un- 
solved problems in celestial me- 
chanics,’ and the first cause of many 
hitherto unexplained cosmical phe- 
nomena. 


B. 
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INDIA’S EXPECTATIONS. 


is impossible to question the 

fact that the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India has been a great 
success. He has been everywhere 
received by all classes with the most 
lavish demonstrations of respect and 
loyalty. All the resources of Oriental 
wealth have been displayed with 
unparalleled splendour and magni- 
ficence to do him honour; and in 
the opinion of the princes and 
chiefs of the country the poli- 
tical importance of the visit could 
not possibly have been enhanced. 
Personally the Prince has won 
from all who have approached him 
golden opinions, and has left be- 
hind him nothing but good-will. 
India is more than satisfied—she 
is proud of an event altogether un- 
precedented in the history of the 
world; and no doubt his Royal 
Highness will in future always take 
a deep and intelligent interest in 
her affairs. 

Few people are capable of realis- 
ing the vast extent of territory, in- 
habited by different races and 
nations speaking distinct lan- 
guages, and varying in religion, 
customs, and laws, which is ruled 
with Imperial sway by a mere hand- 
ful of Englishmen in India. It is 
commonly said, in order to give an 
idea of its immensity, that the 
country is as large as the whole of 
Europe exclusive of Russia. And 
so it is; but it is impossible to 
convey in a few words any adequate 
idea of the greatness of India; of 
the beauty and grandeur of its 
scenery ; of its varied and surprising 
wealth, and of its marvellous mag- 
nificence. From the Hindoo Koosh 
and the Kyber Pass to Cape 
Comorin ; from the wild frontiers 
of the Beloochees and the Afghans, 
rugged and untamable as their 
countries, to the snowy range of 


the Himalayas and Chinese Tartary, 
two hundred millions of people 
either directly or indirectly owe 
allegiance and yield submission to 
the British Crown. Lower Bengal 
alune is larger than France, and 
more densely populated than Bel. 
gium. Great Britain and Ireland 
might easily be carved out of the 
Bombay Presidency, and still ther 
would be left slices of territory 
sufficiently large to make a few 
good-sized German principalities. 
Prussia and Denmark together ar 
not larger than the Madras Presi 
dency, and the North-Western Pro. 
vinces and the Punjaub could make 
up the whole of Spain and Portugal. 
In addition to these enormous terri 
tories there are the several native 
states, governed by independent 
but feudatory princes, owing and 
paying allegiance to the British 
Crown—each state containing seve. 
ral millions of inhabitants, large 
and wealthy capitals and powerful 
armies—the area of the whole mee 
suring about 670,000 square miles. 
In other words, these native states 
are as large as the Austrian and 
Turkish Empires, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Swede, 
and Norway combined. 

Such, roughly sketched, isthe vast 
Empire which has recently received 
the Prince of Wales with a degree 
of cordiality and enthusiasm which 
must be gratifying to every English- 
man. Among all classes, from the 
native princes and the wealthy 
nobles resplendent with gems and 
gold, down to the humblest native 
gentlemen, all did their utmost to 
vie with one another in the warmth 
and splendour of their reception. 
We have been all but eye-witnesses 
of a series of surprising scenes, 
and fairy-like fétes, and grand cere 
monials, recalling the fabled glory 
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and the dazzling magnificence of the 
‘gorgeous Kast.’ 

In striking contrast with this 
overwhelming sense of splendour, 
the masses of the people have ac- 
cording to their wont silently, but 
yet not wholly without excitement, 
gazed on this extraordinary dis- 
play of grandeur, much marveling 
whether good or evil might betide 
them from having in their midst 
the Imperial heir to the throne. 
Will the timid but intellectual 
Bengalee, the high-spirited Rajpoot 
or Rohilla, the haughty Pathan, or 
the hardy warrior chiefs of the 
Paunjaub frontier benefit thereby? 
Will the visit in any degree 
tend to improve the social status 
of the educated classes throughout 
the country? Will it have the effect 
of bestowing on them a reasonable 
and responsible share in the ad- 
ministration of their own affairs? 
Will it open to high-born, ambitious, 
and adventurous spirits careers 


worthy of emulation, in which the 
loftiest talents might be fittingly 


displayed and reputations achieved 
equal to the aspirations which 
many among the young nobles of 
India might be justly excused for 
entertaining ? 

No doubt can be felt as to the 
passive contentment now prevalent 
among the masses of the people in 
India. Probably few prosperous 
Hindoos of the better class would 
desire to exchange the assured 
benefits of our government for the 
uncertain but sometimes cherished 
hopes which might be realised by 
its downfall. But it is too true 
that the old charge urged against 
our Raj remains as strong and well 
justified as ever. We have cut off 
from the enlightened and aspiring 
classes throughout the country all 
hope of satisfying their legitimate 
ambition ; we rigidly exclude them 
from positions in which their fore- 
fathers under the emperors of the 
Mogul dynasty, or their kingly suc- 
Cessors, gained wealth, honour, and 
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renown. All ranks alike are placed, 
in this respect, on the same dead 
level. According to our present 
system, no native of noble birth or 
of liberal education can ever hope 
to attain a position of eminence 
either in the military or civil ser- 
vice of his country. Men who 
would become the most devoted 
adherents of our rule are utterly 
without a hope of distinction, and 
have no alternative but to sink into 
a sordid slough of sensuality, or to 
become our concealed, but not the 
less active and bitter, enemies. 
Can it be wondered at, therefore, 
if the most promising of the rising 
generation now enquire whether the 
Prince’s visit is to bear the auspi- 
cious fruit they desire, and which 
they might enjoy with pleasure and 
profit to themselves and with ad- 
vantage to the State? And does 
it not much more behove us to ask 
the same question, and to consider 
seriously the state of feeling which 
will probably be engendered if, after 
the pomp and magnificence which 
attended the Prince’s visit have 
become a memory of the past, 
nothing is done to satisfy the craving 
desire of the native mind for occu- 
pation of a responsible and dignified 
character ? 

A better time than the present 
for inaugurating in this respect a 
radical change in our Indian policy 
could not be desired. The count 
has long been at peace, and as mah 
confidence is reposed in our good 
intentions both by prince and 
peasant as under present conditions 
we can reasonably hope to instil 
into their minds. A change of sys- 
tem which would be received with 
universal rejoicing could in no 
way be open to misconstruction. 
We have nothing to fear, and a 
great deal to gain. Onr rule both 
physically and morally has never 
been established on firmer founda- 
tions. We have overcome greater 
dangers internally than we are ever 
likely to encounter again. Hence, 
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‘at this moment we are free to offer 
what might in acaptious and un- 
generous spirit be designated ‘ the 
‘bribe of office’ to the natives of 
India, without the least fear of being 
misunderstood. We can afford to 
be generous. We have stood too 
long alone, forbiddingly unsympa- 
thising, and with icy coldness of 
manner, relying solely on our own 
strong right arm for the mainten- 
ance of our power. Repeatedly we 
have shown how sternly we can 
subdue. Let us now teach the 
natives of India that we can also 
conquer them with kindness, by re- 
posing confidence in them where it 
is deserved, and by inducing them 
to assist us in the responsible duty 
of ruling their own country. 

It has been the good fortune of 
the Prince of Wales to make mani- 
fest in a remarkable manner the 
highly satisfactory results of the 
general policy which has been 
adopted towards the natives since 
the suppression of the great 
Mutiny and Rebellion of 1857-58. 
A quarter of a century ago, when 
Lord Dalhousie reigned with iron 
will and with purpose fixed as fate, 
the ever-present dread of annexa- 
tion made the Indian princes 
tremble in their capitals, and such 
scenes as have been lately witnessed 
would have been impossible. Native 
rulers and powerful maharajahs 
would not at that time have 
willingly visited the Presidency 
cities to vie with one another in the 
wealth and magnificence of their 
royal state, and in the extent and 
splendour of their retinues. They 
would rather have buried their pro- 
fuse stores of priceless gems instead 
of ostentatiously exhibiting them to 
all beholders; not unmindful of 
the dark days when the jewels and 
gorgeous personal paraphernalia 
of the recently deceased Nawab of 
Nagpore were sold by public auction 
in Calcutta, after his principality, 
contrary to ancient custom and im- 
memorial right, had been annexed 
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to the British Crown. Those were 
times when no prince felt his power 
and independence secure, or his 
personal possessions free from the 
spoiler. Nor were the holders of 
the soil, by whatever title designated, 
whether landlords or landowners, 
zemindars or talookdars, less in 
danger of being deprived of their 
rights. In short, the spirit of an. 
nexation and confiscation over. 
shadowed men’s minds, and no 
native of rank and wealth felt con. 
fident in the possession of what he 
had always before been accustomed 
to look upon as inalienably his 
own. 

Properly to understand and ap. 
preciate the feeling of confidence 
which now happily prevails in India, 
as well as to show how easily that 
feeling might be fostered and ex. 
tended, and perhaps converted into 
devoted loyalty, a retrospective 
view of the immediate past is indis. 
pensable. Within the short space 
of less than twenty years a moral 
revolution of a marvellous character 
has been wrought by a policy of 
mere common-sense honesty; what 
may yet be accomplished by means 
equally obvious, but of a far higher 
aim, will be shown in the sequel 
of this paper. At any rate, the 
difference between the present con- 
dition of affairs and that immedi- 
ately preceding the Mutiny and Re- 
bellion of 1857 is as great as that 
between light and darkness, joy and 
sorrow, or utter ruin and the best 
of good fortune. No difference of 
opinion now exists as to the main 
causes which gave rise to the terrible 
convulsion of twenty years ago. It 
was not that caste was in danger, 
nor that the people and their chiefs 
felt the want of liberty and inde- 
pendence : unquestionably the prin- 
cipal cause of the Rebellion was our 
treatment of the native princes and 
of the ancient nobility and land- 
owners of the country. We de- 
spised these men; we set their 
rights and privileges at defiance; 
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we annexed their states and confis- 
cated their landed properties in 
order, as was vainly imagined, to 
propitiate the people; and when 
the evil day overtook us, the people 
whom our policy had enriched de- 
srted us for their chiefs whom we 
had despoiled. 

During the generation preceding 
the great Mutiny, a vast agrarian 
revolution followed swiftly in the 
track of our triumphant arms, and 
extended like a flood over the whole 
area of the North-Western Pro- 
yvinces Of India. In those days 
arose in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company a class of 
land-settlement officers to whom it 
was of far higher importance that 
a fanciful theory of communistic 
character should be rigidly enforced, 

less of ancient right and cus- 
tom, than that the people of a 
country greater in extent than the 
British Isles should be converted 
into the fast and faithful friends of 
ourrule. The Birds and the Tho- 
masons were the chief teachers and 
lawgivers of the new school, and so 
fanatical was their belief in its 
doctrines that, to quote Sir John 
Kaye, they regarded all who dif- 
fered from them ‘with feelings 
akin to wondering compassion, as 
men whom God had given over to 
astrong delusion, that they should 
believea lie.’ It may easily be con- 
ceived that the disciples and fol- 
lowers of such men were animated 
by zeal not often tempered by dis- 
cretion; so much so that ‘to oust 
4 talookdar,’ or native landowner, 
was held among them to be ‘as 
great an achievement as to shoot a 
tiger.” The appointment of such 
authusiasts, with unbounded faith 
i the beneficence of their work, to 
settle according to their doctrines 
the land revenue of Upper India, 
soon effected a marked and radical 
change in the relations existing be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and in 
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the possession of landed property. 
Countless estates were transferred by 
a stroke of the pen from the oldland- 
owners, to whom they had descended 
from father to son for many gene- 
rations, to their tenants-at-will who 
cultivated the soil. It was believed 
that ‘the obliteration of the aris- 
tocracy of the land was the greatest 
benefit that could be conferred on 
the people ;’ and hence men of high 
birth and ancient lineage, whose 
ancestors had been great chiefs in 
the land—‘ men who had been pro- 
prietors of vast tracts of country 
as far as the eye could reach, 
shrivelled into tenants of mud-huts 
and possessors of a few cooking- 
pots.”' The old landowners, a 
numerous and still a powerful class, 
exercising considerable influence 
over their former retainers, suddenly 
found themselves overwhelmed in 
irretrievable ruin. It was a vast, 
silent, and utterly ‘unrighteous re- 
volution, which thirty years after- 
wards bore terrible fruit amidst. 
scenes of universal bloodshed, mas- 
sacre, and rebellion. 

It does not enter into the scope 
of this article to discuss even re- 
motely the vexed question of Indian 
land tenures; but a few words as: 
to the recognised rights of these 
talookdars, or native landowners, 
and the position they occupied, will 
probably be acceptable by way of 
explanation. Several well-known 
and officially authenticated cases 
might be cited to prove the truth of 
the general statement above given, 
as well as to illustrate the disastrous 
consequences of the policy which 
was then in the ascendant, of recog- 
nising no class connected with the- 
land between the prince and the 
peasant. Sir John Kaye, in the. 
first volume of his History of the 
Sepoy War, p. 160, summed up the: 
matter in these words : 

Let us explain their position as we may,. 
these talookdars constituted the landed. 


War in India, vol. i. pp. 154-7. 
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aristocracy of the country; they had re- 
cognised manorial rights; they had, in 
many instances, all the dignity and power 
of great feudal barons, and doubtless often 
turned that power to bad account. But 
whether for good or evil in past years, we 
found them existing as a recognised insti- 
tution; and it .was at the same time a 
cruel wrong and a grievous error to sweep 
it away as though it were an incumbrance 
and a usurpation. 


Such was the phrase in vogue 
at the time, and it was opposed by 
confiscation, though how well it be- 
came English officials in India to 
talk of usurpation is strikingly 
exemplified in the case of the 
Rajah of Mynpooree, cited by Sir 
John Kaye (vol. i. pp. 161-65) in 
illustration of the policy then 
adopted. 

Another illustration not so well 
known, but equally typical in cha- 
racter, may be adduced from the 
Chronicles of Oonao. The Rajah of 
Sheorajpore possessed vast estates 
in the district of Cawnpore. The 
Chundele clan, of which the Rajah’s 
ancestors were the chiefs, settled in 
Sheorajpore shortly after the fall of 
Canouj (A.D. 1018), nearly half a 
century before the Norman con- 
quest of England, and when the 
Imperial sceptre passed from the 
hands of the Hindoos to those of 
the Mahommedans. As many as 
sixty-three villages were occupied 
by this clan, at the head of which 
was the rajah, who possessed all the 
dignity and power of any one of the 
great barons who were his contem- 
poraries in England. When more 
than five centuries later Akbar as- 
cended the throne (A.D. 1556), he 
found the Chundele chief still in 
possession of the estates of his an- 
cestors; and accordingly the em- 
peror, when he made his famous 
land settlement, recognised the 
rajah’s claim as proprietor of the 
estates over which he exercised ex- 
clusive rights of ownership. Nearly 
three centuries afterwards, however, 
the firman which acknowledged and 
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more than a middleman, whom the 
Government had put into possession 
of the land solely for the purpose 
of collecting its revenue. The 
tenants and cultivators were pro. 
claimed the rightful proprietors, and 
one of the oldest and greatest nobles 
in the country was stripped of the 
estates which had descended to him 
through eight centuries of ances. 
tors. A few white strangers from 
a distant land, who had only re. 
cently acquired by right of conquest 
Imperial sway in India, had set to 
work with fervent zeal to redress 
what they deemed to be the wrongs 
of the people, and they ended by 
extirpating a powerful nobility, con- 
fiscating their estates, and reducing 
all the ancient families, as was 
thought at the time, to a state of 
powerlessness. No conquest on re- 
cord had ever been attended by a 
more sweeping agrarian revolution, 
and few have been followed by more 
disastrousresults. The policy which 
sanctioned such wholesale confisca- 
tion was not only a grievous wrong ; 
it was the gravest of political errors. 
For it ‘converted into bitter enemies 
those whom sound policy would 
have made the friends and sup- 
porters of the State.’ 

Acute observers, of great Indian 
experience, foresaw that we were 
laying up for ourselves a heritage 
of trouble, and that we should yet 
reap the harvest of all this injustice 
and oppression. The men whom 
we had displaced could not forget 
the memory of the past. ‘They and 
their descendants may be silent, 
said Mr. Tucker, wisest and most 
prescient of the old East India 
Company’s Directors, ‘ because the 
natives of India are accustomed to 
endure and to submit to the will of 
their rulers. But if an enemy ap- 
pear on our Western frontier, or 
if an insurrection unhappily take 
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confirmed these rights was declared 
by our own officers to be indubitable 
proof that the rajah was nothing 
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place, we shall find the talookdars 
in the adwerse ranks, and their ryots 
and retainers ranged under the same 
standard.’ Other authorities might 
be quoted, equally prophetic in the 
warnings they uttered long before 
we garnered in 1857-58 our harvest 
of woe and disaster. But these 
warnings were at the time unheeded. 
Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, 
however splendidly successful, was 
one long series of high-handed 
political injustice, marked by con- 
fiscation and annexation. At length, 
the last drop of intense bitterness 
was added to the deep and broad 
stream of disaffection, and it forth- 
with overflowed its banks. 

The annexation of the powerful 
kingdom of Oudh was accomplished 
early in 1856. Everything had 
been carefully and quietly prepared 
for that event. A brand-new, 
spick-and-span administration had 
been organised, consisting of the 
right sort of men who had ‘ settled ’ 
the Punjaub, the descendants of 
the Birds and the Thomasons, all of 
them holding the orthodox land- 
tenure theories of the past genera- 
tion, At an instant’s notice they 
entered into possession of the land, 
and zealously began their new 
duties. The administration of the 
kingdom, 25,000 square miles in 
extent and containing 5,000,000 
inhabitants, passed from the hands 
of its native rulers into those of our 
own officers as noiselessly and com- 
pletely as if it had been a mere 
matter of relieving a sergeant’s 
guard. Everything went on like 
clock-work, without a hitch. Never 
before, even in India, the land of 
rough-and-ready administrators,had 
a British governmental body, as 
complex as it was perfect, sprung up 
80 instantaneously and thoroughly 
prepared for work as did this 
new administration from the busy 
brain of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
The effect was electrical. No one 
dreamed of opposition. The whole 
country seemed stunned by the 
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suddenness of the blow; and the 
transformation scene was not un- 
deservedly regarded from an artistic 
point of view as the most signal 
success in the singularly successful 
career of a great Governor-General. 

Not less rapidly and effectively 
did the new Administration re- 
organise every department of the 
State—law, police, and revenue, 
including the settlement of the land 
in accordance with the theories 
which had found favour a quarter 
of a century before in the North- 
Western Provinces. The land- 
owners of the country were sum- 
moned by the settlement officers to 
show cause why all their tenants 
who had held their farms foralonger 
period than twelve years should 
not be entered in the ‘ Record of 
Rights in the Soil’ as possessors of 
under-proprietary rights, or perma- 
nent rights of occupancy in the 
land which they rented. A suffi- 
cient number of ruling cases having 
been definitively decided, it was 
held that these should govern the 
same class of land tenures through- 
out the province; and thus the 
talookdars before the end of the 
year practically found that their 
proprietary rights in their estates 
had been confiscated. The old pro- 
prietors, whose rights had hitherto 
been deemed indefeasible, were by 
the ipse dixit of a settlement officer 
converted into quasi-revenue col- 
lectors, and their tenants were 
invested with proprietary rights 
hitherto unknown to them. Sir 
William Muir, who when this 
question was last mooted by Lord 
Lawrence was Secretary to the 
Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, described the effect of 
this momentous decision in the fol- 
lowing words. ‘Twelve years ago,’ 
wrote Sir William—and it is onl 
twelve years ago that the words 
were written— 


A landlord, having in the exercise of his 
rights ejected a tenant-at-will, let 
At that period the 


legal 
his holding to another. 
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landlord might have disposed of his land in 
any manner he chose; he might have 
appropriated it to his own use, or built 
upon it, or quarried the materials below the 
surface, or planted an orchard on it; or he 
might have let it out for the growth of a 
particular staple, or on any other condition ; 
in short, the land was his own to make 
the utmost possible use or gain out of it. 
But twelve years have elapsed, and all these 
rights have passed away. The ryot, whom he 
himself introduced, has become the master of 
the land. The landlord has lost all control 
over it, and even his claim to rent is re- 
stricted. He cannot resume it for his own 
use; he cannot let it to any other tenant 
who would introduce the staples he desires 
to cultivate; he cannot raise the rent. 
The person whom he put in as a cultivator 
twelve years ago has grown up into the pri- 
vileged class, and the title thus created will 
descend indefinitely. 


Imagine the estates of the Dukes 
of Cleveland and Northumberland, 
or of the Duke of Argyll, being 
treated after this fashion; and 
under the pretence of ‘ protecting 
the rights of the occupants of the 
soil,’ the Government declaring all 
their tenants the actual proprietors 
at fixed rates of rental of the farms 
they are cultivating! What would 
be thought of such an edict in this 
country ? 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
landowners of Oudh regarded this 
measure as a sweeping act of con- 
fiscation, and it is not difficult to 
imagine the indignation and con- 
sternation which it caused among 
them. Alarm and anger, discon- 
tent and a dangerous feeling of 
opposition, not the less dangerous 
because it was smothered and found 
no public expression, spread rapidly 
throughout the country. This is not 
the place to narrate what followed, 
or to describe events which still 
occupy the attention of Sir John 
Kaye. But it will be useful to bear 
in mind that the Kingdom of Oudh 
used to be the most prolific recruiting 
ground of the Bengal Army, and that 
it was chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of the Poorbeah sepoys— 
the sons and brothers and cousins 
of the talookdar’s tenants—that a 
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spirit, first of alarm for their caste, 
and subsequently of discontent, mu- 
tiny, and rebellion, was fostered and 
manifested early in 1857 through. 
out every sepoy corps in the service, 
and the whole of Upper India. It 
is also a fact, which need only be 
mentioned, that when the great 
Mutiny took place within less than 
a year after the annexation of Oudh, 
it was not only the native army, 
but the whole of the newly an. 
nexed kingdom, and the North- 
Western Provinces generally, that 
rose in arms against our rule. The 
whole of the Gangetic valley, includ. 
ing many great provinces, as well 
as nearly the whole of Central 
India, slipped like hot sand out of 
our grasp, and with a swiftness 
utterly bewildering either reverted 
to native rule, or else became a 
scene of wildest anarchy. The 
civil power instantly collapsed. 
Our authority was maintained only 
under the shadow of our bayonets. 
So complete and wondrous was the 
rapid change from a tranquil and 
prosperous order of government 
firmly established, as was generally 
supposed, to a scene of universal 
rebellion amidst which for a time 
our power was utterly paralysed, 
that the English people in the heart 
of the country, hundreds of miles 
from the sea—as the writer hap- 
pened to be at that time—could 
with difficulty credit and appreciate 
what they beheld around them. 
Another transformation scene was 
thus presented even more startling 
than the one which had recently 
taken place in Oudh. And our 
policy of confiscation was thoroughly 
avenged. 

At length when the veil was 
lifted, and order had been restored, 
a singular state of affairs became 
apparent. During the Rebellion 
most of the landowners who had 
been deprived of their estates were 
restored to their ancient rights and 
privileges; their tenants and re- 
tainers voluntarily surrendering the 
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rights recently bestowed upon them, 
and acknowledging the authority 
of the talookdars. This was uni- 
versally the case in Oudh, where 
our system had been only a few 
months in operation, and it also 
occurred in some parts of the 
North-Western Provinces, whence 
the talookdars had been ousted for 
more than a generation. It was 
impossible that these pregnant facts 
should not have due weight as- 
signed to them when the question 
arose as to the policy which should 
be adopted in Oudh in regard to 
the re-settlement of the land. There 
were not wanting advisers who en- 
deavoured to persuade Lord Can- 
ning that the only course which 
could be pursued, with due regard 
to consistency and the dignity of 
the Government, was to re-establish 
in Oudh the land settlement which 
had been made during the year be- 
fore the Mutiny. Fortunately, Lord 
Canning’s strong practical common 
sense decided otherwise,and thereby 
was laid the foundation of the happy 
state of confidence and security 
which now exists. The arguments 
employed by the Governor-General 
to justify the reversal of the old 
policy, and to establish instead of 
it a policy of a directly opposite 
nature, are well worthy of notice, 
for upon them may still be based 
our policy of the future. It was 
pointed out to Lord Canning, as 
some sort of apology for the village 
occupants, that they had renounced 
their newly conferred rights be- 
cause they ‘ had not influence and 
weight enough’ to retain what had 
been granted to them, much less 
to aid us in restoring order; an 
extraordinary argument, of which 
his lordship did not fail to take 
advantage. Lord Canning wrote, 
October 6, 1858: 


These village holders acknowledged the 
Suzerainty of the talookdars as soon as 
our authority was subverted. They acted, 
m fact, as though they regarded the 
arrangement made at the Settlement as 
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valid, and to be maintained just so long as 
British rule lasted, and no longer; and as 
though they wished the talookdar to re- 
assert his former rights and resume his 
ancient position over’ them at the first 
opportunity. Their conduct amounts almost 
to an admission that their own rights, 
whatever these may be, are subordinate to 
those of the talookdar; that they do not 
value the recognition of those rights by the 
ruling authority ; and that the talookdaree 
system is the ancient, indigenous, and 
cherished system of the country. Jf such 
be the case in our older provinces, where our 
system of government been established 
for more than half a century, during twenty 
years of which we have done our best to up- 
hold the interest of the village occupant 
against the interest and influence of the 
talookdar, much more will the same feeling 
prevail in the Province of Oudh, where 
village occupancy, independent and free 
from subordination to the talookdars, has 
been unknown. Our endeavour to better, 
as we thought, the village occupants in 
Oudh has not been appreciated by them. 
It may be true that these men ‘had not 
influence and weight enough to aid us in 
restoring order;’ but they had numbers, 
and it can hardly be doubted that, if they 
had valued their restored rights, they would 
have shown some signs of a willingness to 
support the Government which revived those 
rights ; but they have done nothing of the 
kind. The Governor-General is therefore 
of opinion that these village occupants, as 
such, deserve little consideration from us. 
On these grounds, as well as because the 
talookdars, if they will, can materially 
assist in the re-establishment of our autho- 
rity and the restoration of tranquillity, the 
Governor-General has determined that a 
talookdaree settlement shall be made. 


After acquiring such practical 
experience of the wishes and cus- 
toms of the people, it is not sur- 
prising that, since the suppression 
of the Mutiny and Rebellion, an 
entirely new policy has been in- 
augurated, and that the days of 
annexation, confiscation, and spolia- 
tion have been declared to be for ever 
atanend. A great change has taken 
place in native feeling and opinion 
since that momentous period; a 
change which has been brought 
about slowly, it is true, and by im- 
perceptible degrees, for confidence, 
especially in the East, is a plant of 
very slow growth. The native 
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princes, chiefs, and landowners 
were not easily reassured. They 
narrowly watched all the proceed- 
ings of the Indian Government for 
some undoubted proof of the truth 
and reality of the gracious promises 
contained in her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation. But even under the 
government of Lord Canning, by 
whom the new policy was loyally 
inaugurated, grave questions now 
and then arose which excited the 
anxious suspicions of the feudatory 
princes, who still only half be- 
lieved that the new jpolicy was 
intended to be acted upon as an 
invariable rule. The succession to 
the petty Principality of Dhar, and 
to the very considerable State of 
Travancore, was long held in sus- 
pense, and gave rise to many agi- 
tating doubts among the native 
states. And still more recently the 
example of Baroda, though perhaps 
in all respects reassuring, was not 
calculated from one important point 
of view to have a beneficial effect. 


But if the Guikwar has been person- 
ally punished for a crime of which he 
was acquitted, it is pretty generally 
understood in India that he was de- 
throned on account of the misrule, 
oppression, and anarchy which pre- 
vailed under the sanction of his 


authority. For no better reason 
Oudh was annexed by Lord Dal- 
housie, and became an integral por- 
tion of the British dominions in 
India. But if we had dealt with 
that kingdom on the same principle 
which dictated the recent policy 
adopted towards Baroda, Oudh 
would at this moment have been a 
powerful and well-governed native 
state, second to none in India. So 
far, therefore, Baroda stands forth 
as a signal example of the great 
change of policy which during the 
last two decades has governed our 
relations with and our treatment 
of the independent native princes 
of India. The native landowners 
have also equal reason for self- 
gratulation. It is true that the 
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attempt made in 1864-65 by the 
present Lord Lawrence, the devoted 
pupil of Mr. Thomason, to disturb 
the land settlement in Oudh as 
finally arranged by Lord Canning 
after the Mutiny, gave rise for a 
while to the most painful appre. 
hensions. Again it was believed 
that the security of all that the 
natives hold most dear in the pos. 
session of the soil was about to be 
sacrificed. But happily for the peace 
and contentment of India this was 
not allowed. The original policy 
prescribed first by Lord Ellen. 
borough, confirmed by Lord Derby, 
and faithfully carried into effect by 
Lord Canning, was scrupulously 
observed and honestly pursued to 
its legitimate end. And from these 
causes alone do we now behold in 
the present happy state of affairs 
the cheering and hopeful result of 
confidence in our rule. 

But more is wanted to secure 
the contentment and loyalty of 
the princes, chiefs, and people of 
India—of that large class of natives 
who naturally yearn after place and 
power, such as some of their fore- 
fathers enjoyed under their own 
princes before the East India Com- 
pany had acquired Imperial rights 
in the country. It is not enough 
that the princes should be confident 
that their independence and power 
will never unrighteously be assailed, 
and that if they die childless the 
rights of their adopted successors 
will be inviolably respected. Nor is 
it enough that the nobility and the 
landed gentry of the country should 
feel that they are no longer at the 
mercy of any young deputy-collector 
who happened to propound some 
new-fangled theory regarding the 
land-tenures of their country. Itis 
our duty, as it would be for our 
interest, to find for natives of high 
rank and distinguished ability 
svitable occupations in which they 
might exercise their talents 
our advantage, while they obtained 
for themselves careers worthy of 
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their ambition. Only by such 
means can we hope to attract to 
our cause, as devoted and loyal sup- 
porters, natives of the highest 
talent, who in time of peace 
would be worthily and usefully 
occupied and perfectly contented, 
and in war or in time of danger 
from any quarter would be bound 
tous equally by the ties of self- 
interest and gratitude. No other 
Power in the world, if it could 
obtain possession of India, would 
grant to the natives one-half the 
liberty and the material advantages 
they now possess under our rule. 
Bat it is still within the reach of 
possibility to employ and utilise 
those various high capabilities 
which characterise many of the 
natives of India, in a manner which 
would largely contribute to their 
contentment, happiness, and pride, 
as well as add immensely to the 
strength and security of our Empire. 

We have now arrived at an era 
which ought to mark the inaugura- 
tion of a new, a lofty, and a grand 
policy. The assumption by her 
Majesty the Queen of an Indian 
Imperial title; the auspicious visit 
of the Prince of Wales; the ap- 
pointment of a new Viceroy; the 
prolonged peace and the material 
prosperity of the country ; the con- 
fidence and the happiness enjoyed 
by all classes of the people, will 
fittingly celebrate the commence- 
ment of a new reign. We have 
climbed to the highest point, and 
accomplished by physical means all 
the good within our reach. We 
can now securely survey the ar- 
duous exertions and troubles, the 
difficulties and dangers of the past, 
4s well as the unlimited field which 
lies outstretched before us as the 
brilliant scene of our moral con- 
quests in the future. Every con- 
sideration, in fact, points to the 
present as the most fitting moment 
lor the display of unwonted trust- 
fulness and generosity on our part 
towards the native races of India. 
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The same change which during the 
past twenty years has taken place 
in our policy in regard to the main- 
tenance of the rights, the posses- 
sions, and dignities of the princes, 
chiefs, and people, should forthwith 
be inaugurated in a large, liberal, 
and gracious spirit, with regard to 
the employment of natives of rank, 
ability, and intelligence in high 
and responsible offices under the 
Crown. 

At present the only careers open 
to Hindoos of the highest class and 
of unquestionable capacity are to be 
found in the native states of India. 
As a general rule, the coveted posi- 
tions in the civil and military 
services are absolutely closed 
against them. One or two highly- 
educated Bengalees have succeeded 
in entering the charmed circle of 
the covenanted civil service—the 
official ‘hierarchy of the heaven- 
born.’ But the conditions under 
which this feat has been accom- 
plished are so formidable and 
restrictive in character as to be 
practically prohibitive. If it be 
asked who are the most remarkable 
natives at present occupying exalted 
positions in India, we shall be told 
that they are all to be found in the 
service of the native states. Sir 
Dinkur Rao, who as the Prime 
Minister of the Maharajah Scindia 
of Gwalior performed priceless ser- 
vices to his own prince and to the 
British power during the Mutiny, is 
a native of the old school, wholly 
untutored in the learning of the 
West, but who would have made 
for himself a great name in any 
country. Sir Madahva Rao, before 
he occupied his present position as 
the virtual ruler of the State of 
Baroda, was the Prime Minister of 
Travancore, where he accomplished 
the boast of Themistocles, having by 
his remarkable administrative abili- 
ties made a small state both a great 
and a happy one. This eminent 
man is a type of the educated 
native of the present day. He was 
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trained and brought up in our 
Government College at Madras; 
but if he had entered the British 
service he would have been deemed 
fortunate if after many years of 
arduous occupation he had attained 
the subordinate and inferior position 
of an uncovenanted deputy col- 
lector or a Sudder Ameen —posts 
infinitely beneath those instantly 
obtained as a matter of right by 
the newly-arrived young English 
competition-wallah, The very 
lowest, the least informed and ex- 
perienced, of the covenanted civil 
servants would have been his 
superior. Then again there are to 
be found such eminent examples of 
high renown achieved in the govern- 
ment of great and powerful states 
as Sir Salar Jung, the Prime 
Minister of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, and Sir Jung Bahadur, the 
Mayor of the Palace and the Charles 
Martel of Nepaul. These great 
men have, it is true, been honoured 
by the Indian Government. They 
have had titles of honour conferred 
upon them, and Sir Dinkur Rao 
has been a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. But neither 
of them could by any possibility 
have acquired under our pre- 
sent system of administration the 
honours and distinctions they now 
enjoy, simply because the golden 
portals giving admission to such 
exalted careers would not have been 
open to them as servants of the 
British Crown. Does not this 
simple and undeniable statement 
alone condemn a system under 
which the exclusion of such men 
from high and honourable careers is 
deliberately practised ? 

It may be asked, where are the 
men whom we could employ, and 
how could we employ them? No 
lack of the right sort of aspirants 
need be feared. There are the sons 
and descendants of princes as well as 
of innumerable rajahs and of high- 
born and influential chiefs—all hold- 
ing a great stake in the country, and 
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deeply interested in its peace and 
prosperity—who, if high and ho. 
nourable careers were thrown open 
to them, would make their way in 
time to positions of great distinc. 
tion in our service. Besides there 
are the highly educated and intelli- 
gent young Hindoos—Brahmins as 
well as Mussulmans—who have dis. 
tinguished themselves in our Indian 
colleges, and who surely have not 
been so excellently well trained and 
fitted for the battle of life in order 
expressly to make them for ever 
discontented. Why should we seek 
to diffuse the highest degree of know- 
ledge and enlightenment among 
successive generations of these 
young men, and yet deliberately 
exclude them from taking an ade- 
quate part in the administration of 
the affairs of their own country? 
As a general rule, it may be 
assumed that it would not be neces- 
sary that natives of high rank or of 
great ability should possess the 
special mental training - or the 
peculiar intellectual acquirements 
of young military cadets, or of 
civilian competition-wallahs, before 
they entered the service of the 
State. Character and natural apti- 
tude for work of a special kind 
should weigh more than a smat- 
tering of all the arts and sciences, 
although such knowledge should be 
allowed its due weight. A high- 
spirited young Sikh, or Rajpoot, or 
Rohilla, with a passable knowledge 
of English, and with snch learning 
as is usually acquired by well- 
informed natives—such as, for 
example, a youthful but untutored 
Akbar or Sevajee might have been 
—ought always to bear in his own 
person a certain passport to employ- 
ment which, in course of time, 
might lead to high, responsible, and 
honourable office. If Dinkur Rao 
and Madahva Rao were tested by 
a competitive examination, they 
would probably be ‘ plucked,’ and 
the least experienced among the 
Indian civilians would in that r- 
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spect be proved their superior. 
What we require in native officials 
are well-trained and evenly balanced 
minds; knowledge and experience 
of men and affairs, and marked 
administrative ability combined with 
firmness and decision of purpose; 
and these are qualities which we 
ought to foster and employ wher- 
ever they are to be found. It may 
be said that such qualities are rarely 
to be met with among the natives ; 
but those who know India are well 
aware that such men as, for example, 
Maharajah Maun Singh, of Shah- 
gunj, and many others who might 
be named, who at once came to the 
front during our time of trouble, 
possess these qualities in a high 
degree, and are anything but rare 
in the country. A native ought 
not necessarily to be advanced to 
high office simply because he hap- 
pens to be the son or relative of a 
prince or of a great nobleman; 
but wherever hopeful promise, high 
ability, or well-tried experience are 
found, no matter in what rank or 
what age, it would be a mistake 
not to make use of them to the 
utmost advantage. 

An illustration or two will suffice 
to indicate how these views might 
be carried out in practice. No 
valid reason can be assigned, for 
example, why young natives of 
good birth and fortune, provided 
they possess the necessary ability 
and have a passion for the pursuit 
of arms, should not be appointed 
as commissioned officers in our 
English regiments, whether of 
cavalry, artillery, or infantry. 
After well-approved and long ser- 
vice, having thoroughly mastered 
all their duties and given evidence 
of qualities fitting them for higher 
positions in the service, these young 
natives might be promoted and 
entrusted according to their deserts 
with even important and responsible 
commands. It would not be too 
much to expect that some of them 
should be appointed as second or 
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chief in command of a native irre- 
gular cavalry corps, precisely on 
the same footing and equality as 
English officers occupying similar 
positions, And indeed it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility 
that distinguished native officers 
should command infantry as well as 
cavalry regiments, and in course of 
time rise to even yet higher com- 
mands—with brigades under their 
orders containing English regi- 
ments with English lieutenant- 
colonels at the head of them. 

No doubt this will be deemed ‘a 
pestilent heresy’ by some military 
men, and possibly by some Indian 
statesmen ; but we venture to say 
that the soldier-statesmen of highest 
repute, both of the past and of 
the present time—men like James 
Outram and Henry Lawrence, 
Herbert Edwardes and Neville 
Chamberlain, Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Napier of Magdala—would 
approve of such a measure. From 
a purely military point of view 
such commands held by natives of 
great personal distinction, and of 
weight and influence among their 
countrymen, would entail no risk, 
while it might be confidently ex- 
pected that the duties attached to 
them would be efficiently per- 
formed. No danger could by any 
possibility arise, while the greatest 
amount of good might result, from 
repusing so much confidence in 
distinguished Hindoos. From a 
political point of view the result 
would probably be highly beneficial. 
The meritorious recipients of such 
appointments could not but feel 
personally the highest gratification 
at occupying positions of exalted 
military rank and responsibility, 
while their countrymen would also 
feel honoured by their elevation. Of 
course this ideal would take a long 
time practically to realise, and pro- 
bably but few of such high appoint- 
ments would be exercised by natives 
at one and the same time ; for they 
would necessarily be of an excep- 
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tional character. But this limita- 
tion in no way affects the general 
principle which underlies the pro- 
posal, that native officers should be 
men having power and respon- 
sibility, and not men of straw— 
feeble and powerless for good, and 
always ready puppets in the hands 
of bold, designing sepoys. 

It must be remembered that this 
principle was actively enforced to 
the best possible advantage by Lord 
Clive more than a century ago. 
In those early days of our rule, 
when we had yet to carve out our 
empire, the native officers possessed 
real authority and were respected 
accordingly. But a seniority sys- 
tem, aggravated by dangerous con- 
cessions of various kinds, had pro- 
duced in the days before the Mu- 
tiny an effete body of native officers 
who, after thirty years’ service, had 
risen from the ranks—a body of 
pitiable old imbeciles who were 
fain to be commanded by the 
European sergeant-majors of their 
regiments. Ignorant sepoys thus 
grew in process of time into jeme- 
dars and soubahdars; when they 
had lost all energy of mind and 
body they assumed the golden- 
cowrie necklets; they were pro- 
moted to positions of rank devoid 
of authority ; and, being from long- 
continued subordination utterly de- 
void of spirit and _ self-reliance, 
they were necessarily destitute of 
influence, and were even despised 
by the class of men from whom 
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rule, thrust aside, and it was the 
adventurous sepoy or the ambitious 
sergeant, men in the prime of life, 
who generally seized the chief 
command. In future, therefore, 
let the native officers not be trodden 
on after that fashion; let them be 
a superior class of men, who should 
work their way upwards pari passu 
with, and on the same conditions of 
equality as, their English brethren 
in arms, and we shall not lose, 
but be considerable gainers there. 
by. Give the spirited young Hin. 
doos of good birth and ability a 
fair field and no favour ; place them 
where they can climb the ladder of 
promotion, and let them shift for 
themselves—it will be their own 
fault if they do not find their way 
uppermost. Let the most dis. 
tinguished among them for gallant 
and faithful service be selected to 
fill dignified posts on the staff of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Viceroy.! And we venture to think 
the result would be the production 
of some of the most dashing and 
distinguished native officers, especi- 
ally as cavalry leaders, that the 
world has ever seen. The East has 
ever been noted for such men. 
What has been in the past is stilla 
possibility of the future. Saladin 
the Saracen was a foeman not u- 
worthy of Richard the Lion-hearted 
of England. 

In the same manner natives of 
high character and eminent ability 
might be advanced to some of the 


most enviable offices in the Civil 
Service. The old prejudices and 


they had sprung. During the 
great Mutiny these men were, as a 


1 Since this article was in type it has been announced that two reseldars of the 12th 
Bengal Lancers, Mahomed Afzul and Annoop Sing, are now accompanying the Prince of 


Wales to England as native aides-de-camp. ‘The first-named,’ says the special corre- 
spondent of the Times, ‘is of a very good family, being connected with the Ameers of 
Cabul. . He was with Biddulph in Yarkund, and is a very gallant fellow. The second 
served under General Probyn. He had five horses killed under him, and received six 
wounds.’ Herein his Royal Highness has set an admirable example. This is a hopeful 
beginning, and partly exemplifies in practice the views advocated in the text. It must 
be observed, however, that reseldars are not commissioned officers, and do not stand 0 
an equality with even the lowest grade of English commissioned officers in native regi- 
ments. A young English cornet or sub-lieutenant who had never been under fire would 
command a veteran reseldar, even if he had highly distinguished himself in twenty 


engagements. 
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the arguments worn thread-bare to 
prove the reverse of this proposi- 
tion are well known. But the 
bugbear of native corruption would 
disappear under the strong light 
which would be reflected upon 
positions of high public distinction. 
When associated with English 
functionaries in the most respon- 
sible offices of administration, na- 
tives of the first rank in birth and 
ability would thoroughly under- 
stand the maxim, Noblesse oblige. 
No people could be more scrupu- 
lously careful of their reputations, 
or more sensitive of appearances, 
than the high-class natives of India. 
But how, it will be asked, are they 
to be admitted to the Civil Ser- 
vice? It would be absurd to 
establish competitive examinations 
for Hindoos. The Viceroy has 
abundant opportunities of dis- 
covering the most suitable candi- 
dates for civil employment from 
the reports of his numerous agents, 
residents, and governors. All the 
hopeful and promising young na- 
tives in the country—fine raw ma- 
terial for strengthening our political 
administration— are growing up 
under the observation of our own 
chief political officers; and out of 
so fair a field for selection the result 
could hardly be altogether disap- 
pointing. Anyhow, it would not 
be a hazardous proceeding to make 
amild beginning. Let the experi- 
ment be gradually and even most 
cautiously tried. Let it be under- 
stood and generally known that 
young natives of talent belonging 
to the ruling class may be ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service on 
terms of equality with our own best 
men—that they may commence 
their careers in the grand arena 
which has produced our most dis- 
tinguished Indian statesmen, our 
Malcolms, our Metcalfs, and our 
Lawrences: that will be quite 
enough. The spell would soon work 
wonders. It would be the inaugu- 
ration of a new era, full of hopeful 
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promise and bright rejoicing, and 
would take its origin from the 
happy period remarkable for the 
auspicious visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India. 

A third and last point—probably 
the most important of all—remains 
to be noticed. According to law 
the great landowners of India are 
now powerless to interfere for the 
preservation of order, either to 
punish a breach of the peace or 
to redress any wrong that may 
be committed in their immediate 
neighbourhood. They cannot ex- 
ercise the powers entrusted even to 
a young English ‘boy’ deputy- 
magistrate. The latest arrived 
civilian, the youngest and least 
experienced of the competition- 
wallahs, may have magisterial 
control over a district equal in 
extent to half an English county ; 
and the two or three great native 
landowners whose word would be 
law among their people, and to 
whom the whole of that district 
belongs, have to submit all their 
differences to the decision of the 
youthful and oftentimes the ignor- 
ant and inexperienced stranger. It 
is true that many of these landlords 
exercise a kind of feudal influence 
over their tenants and retainers, 
and that frequently they establish 
their right to administer justice 
among them in an informal manner; 
but practically in the eye of the law 
they are powerless, and it is still 
possible to travel for days through 
vast tracts of country wholly occu- 
pied and possessed by powerful 
landowners, not one of whom can 
exercise the rights of a deputy or of 
a joint magistrate. 

Why should not our Government 
in India entrust to these influential 
natives the authority of justices of 
the peace? Why should they not 
be invited to assist the paid and 
official magistracy of their several 
districts in the preservation of order 
and in the repression of crime? 
Why should the men who are most 
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powerful for good be deliberately 
banned and interdicted from all in- 
terference with civil government, 
unless indeed to make them power- 
ful for evil—to drive them into the 
wilderness of distrust, and compel 
them to become our secret and 
bitter enemies instead of our avowed 
and steadfast friends? Are these 
the men whom we ought to fear or 
of whom we ought to be jealous; 
and if we cannot safely entrust 
to them the ordinary magisterial 
powers which every English gentle- 
man of landed estate may exercise 
in his own country, what opinion 
can we entertain of the good-will of 
the people, and of the security of 
our hold upon the country ? 

It is needless to seek for illustra- 
tions of the exceeding folly and the 
terrible mischief of such a policy 
of unwise and undeserved mistrust. 
The history of the great Mutiny is 
full of them. Baboo Kower Singh 
of Jugdespore, who welcomed with 
open arms the Dinapore mutineers, 
who besieged the heroic little garri- 
son at Arrah, and carried on open 
war for months against our flying 
columns, was one of the men whom 
our system had politically excom- 
municated, and whom we gave over 
to be ruled by fledgeling deputy- 
magistrates. The Nawab of 
Furruckabad, who hounded our 
officers and their wives and children 
down the river Ganges from 
Futtygurh to the slaughter-house 
at Cawnpore, was another man of 
the same class. It is sad to think 
what might have been done by such 
men to save the lives of our people 
in the day of their great trouble, 
had they only desired to throw into 
the scale their influence for good and 
not for evil. But we have now to 
think not what these men became, 
but what it may be in our power to 
make men of the same class at the 
present day. 

We may take it for granted that 
these are the people whom we ought 
- by every means in our power to 
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interest in the preservation of order 
and peace throughout the country. 
Confidence would not be thrown 
away upon them; and wherever 
possible they should receive from 
the officials of the Government 
every mark of honour and respect. 
Such is not often the case at present. 
But the universal practice should 
be—whereas it is now the universal 
exception — that wherever honesty 
of purpose and fidelity to the 
State, and a desire to take part in 
public affairs, were manifested by 
natives of rank or by the owners 
of great estates, they should be in. 
vited to assume the functions of 
honorary magistrates in their own 
districts, and to aid by their in. 
fluence and -presence whenever 
practicable the Civil Servants of 
the Crown. 

Twenty years have passed away 
since Lord Dalhousie handed over 
to Lord Canning the government 
of our Indian Empire. He left 
India at peace—a most delusive 
peace, it is true. Not a cloud as 
big as a man’s hand was anywhere 
to be seen on the political horizon. 
But, as the retiring Viceroy said, no 
one could tell when that cloud 
might not appear and rapidly 
spread gloom over the whole sky, 
bringing with it the destructive 
hurricane of war. Ominous words! 
Direst foreboding soon to be realised 
beyond saddest and darkest expecta- 
tions ! The broken-down statesman, 
with intellect still bright and ener- 
getic, went home to die, leaving 
behind him a dreaded name, but 
only the shadow of his greatness. 
The oppressive political stillness 
and stagnation that ensued fore- 
boded the coming storm. An in- 
definable sense of impending cala- 
mity seemed present to every mind. 
The reins of power had passed into 
the nerveless grasp of his irresolute 
successor. And with his departure 
terminated for ever the troubled 
but brilliant era of annexation. 

A terrible revenge and a baptism 
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of blood quickly followed ; but out 
of evilhascome good. The country 
has been regenerated, and we now 
everywhere see contentment and 
prosperity among the people, and 
confidence and loyalty among their 
chiefs. No cloud is on the horizon, 
and hope and rejoicing are in every 
heart. Never have the prospects 
of peace seemed more reasonably 
assured. The Prince’s visit has 
illumined with splendid effect this 
happy state of affairs, and created 
fresh hopes and expectations of yet 
greater happiness to come among 
all classes of the people. Again 
another Governor-General has be- 
fore him the glorious prospect of 
proving that the victories of peace 
are not less renowned than those of 
war. How the promising harvest 
of the future may be reaped, and 
the ardent expectations of the 
people be legitimately fulfilled, I 
have humbly endeavoured to show. 
The only anxious thought that dis- 
turbs the serenity of our future 
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prospects is that we are still too 
widely separated in feeling and 
opinion, and in the ordinary every- 
day business of life, from our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Probably for two 
or three generations to come caste 
will still succeed, even among the 
upper ten thousand of the natives, 
in keeping the two races too much 
apart. ut it is possible for the 
rulers and the ruled, in the manner 
here suggested, without actually 
eating one another’s salt at the 
same table, to acquire habits of 
mutual esteem and confidence, and 
to cultivate intimate personal 
friendship, to each other’s advan- 
tage and to the benefit of the State. 
And if this should happily be the 
result of the Prince’s visit, the 
Hindoos may at some far distant 
future be taught to look back upon 
the appearance of his Royal High- 
ness in India as a more auspicious 
event than any Avatar known to 
their mythology. 
W. Harris. 





THE IRISH CENSUS OF 


T may seem rather late to offer any 
remarks on a Census taken so 
long since as the year 1871, but it 
was not until February 1876 that the 
Irish Census Commissioners! pre- 
sented to Parliament their ‘ General 
Report’ of the Census taken in Ire- 
land in that year. 

The dry records of such works 
are uninviting to the general reader, 
and but few persons are found to 
undertake the labour of their peru- 
sal; and yet upon many matters of 
vast import to the Empire they 
afford a most valuable amount of 
information. With us, the narra- 


tive recorded in their pages is one 
of steady progress, a progress vary- 
ing only in degree; but in Ireland 
events have not run in so even a 
course. Since the first Census, Ire- 
land has passed through what may 


be designated as almost a social 
revolution, a fact which would of 
itself be sufficient to give a special 
interest to the Census records of 
that country; but when we con- 
sider the double contest which 
is unintermittingly being fought 
there—the one a contest between 
Imperialism and what, for lack of 
a more exact term, we must call 
Nationalism; the other a contest 
between the principles of Romanism 
and those of Protestantism or 
Liberalism—then indeed the interest 
is heightened, and we turn with 
eagerness to the Census Commis- 
sioners for some light upon the 
strife, and for some information 
which will enable us to ascertain 
the side to which victory is in- 
clining. 

The is therefore 
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mainly of importance in its political 
aspect, and it is from this point of 
view that we propose to examine 
the materials which have now been 
placed at the disposal of the public. 
To the great body of the work, the 
tables, the maps, and the summaries, 
we freely accord the highest praise, 
but as regards the ‘ Report’ we 
regret that we are by no means 
able to speak so favourably. 

The variation in the numbers of 
the population is naturally the first 
matter to be noticed. In 1821, the 
year of the first authentic Census, 
Ireland had 6,801,827 inhabitants. 
Up to that time the population had 
been steadily growing larger. An 
increase had indeed been encou- 
raged by the political system ori- 
ginated in 1792 by the Irish Par- 
liament, and had been facilitated 
by the peculiar nature of the food 
of the people; and although in 
1825 and 1828 measures were passed 
by the Imperial Parliament tending 
to correct the former legislative 
errors, their effect could at best be 
but slow. By 1841, in spite of emi- 
gration, which was already consi- 
derable, the population was over 
8,175,000. Five years later it was 
still higher, being, according to the 
best estimates, over 84 millions; and 
then, in 1846, the crisis came. That 
and the two subsequent years will 
ever be remembered as the darkest 
in the modern history of Ireland, for 
it was then that the fearful visitation 
of famine and its attendant ills fell 
upon the land, and millions were left 
without food. The sad details are 
too familiar to need repetition. The 
people streamed from the land in 


1 William Donnelly, C.B.; Sir William Wilde, F.R.C.S.I.; and George Whitley 
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millions, setting their faces towards 
the Far West, where fruitful and 
uninhabited plains offered them a 
safer and a bounteous sustenance. 
Never before was such an exodus 
seen. In five years the actual de- 
crease in the population was com- 
puted at close upon two and a 
half million persons, whilst the 
actual population had sunk in 1851 
to six and a half millions. 

A movement which was at first 
recognised as affording the most 
satisfactory remedy for the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of Ireland soon, 
however, began to be regarded with 
dismay, and fears were expressed 
that the country would be depopu- 
lated. The Census of 1861 showed 
that the decrease was still going on; 
and though the facts published were 
not such as to justify extreme 
alarm, still they were not such as 
to show that all fear was unfounded. 
Now, however, the case is different. 
The Census of 1871 shows, it is 
true, a further reduction in the 
population, but the rate of de- 
crease is considerably less.2_ The 
population diminished in the last 
decade by 386,590, and in 1871 was 
5:412,377- 

It may then, we think, be assumed 
from the returns of the Census of 
1871—and in this assumption we are 
borne out by events which have oc- 
curred since that date—that the 
violence of the wave of Irish emi- 
gration has spent itself—that the 
waters, so to speak, of Ireland and 
America have nearly found their 
level. Already it is observed that 
the number of persons emigrating 
is in a great measure dependent 
upon the state of the labour market 
in America; and having regard to 
the state of that market, and to the 
improved material prosperity of 
Ireland, it would appear that no 


* The rate of decrease between 1851 and 
and 1871 it was 6°67 per cent, 
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further violent fluctuation in the 
population of Ireland is probable. 
The state of things which caused 
it no longer exists, and is not 
likely to recur. Emigration will, 
of course, continue, but it will be 
more normal and not of such a 
character as to cause any fears as 
to the undue depopulation of the 
country. 

Anyone familiar with the views of 
the Irish popular party, knows how 
sore a subject this one of emigration 
has been and istothem. The reduc- 
tion of the population is, of course, 
mainly deplored by those who wished 
to make political capital out of the 
numbers of their followers. They 
apparently considered it preferable 
that the people should remain in 
poverty at home than be in comfort 
if not affluence elsewhere, and they 
professed to regard the large popu- 
lation of Ireland in 1845 as evi- 
dence of great national prosperity. 
How, in the face of the condition of 
the people in those years, such a 
view could be maintained, is a 
problem which we have not yet 
been able to solve. The great mass 
of the people were living on the 
constant verge of starvation. A 
miserable cabin, a small piece of 
ground, and a supply of potatoes 
which under favourable circum- 
stances gave them food for the year, 
was the condition of, we do not exag- 
gerate when we say, millions. Fre- 
quent partial famines had over and 
over shown the perilous position in 
which they were placed. The final 
assault proved it beyond all question. 
It is only quite recently, and after 
the lapse of many years, that the 
condition of the people has reached a 
comparatively satisfactory state, and 
this only when amelioration has 
been facilitated by that very reduc- 
tion which has been so deplored. 


1861 was 11°50 per cent.; between 1861 
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It is sufficiently obvious that had 
that reduction not taken place, 
wages would have been lower than 
they are now, the competition for 
land keener, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the people pro- 
portionatelyretarded. A diminution 
of the population was, in fact, abso- 
lutely necessary before any exten- 
sive improvement could take place 
in the condition of the people; and 
it appears to us quite clear that 
the ultimate prosperity of Ireland 
was to be attained with greater 
rapidity by this than by any other 
course. 

The secret of the regret of the 
Irish popular party in this matter 
was to be found in the fact that the 
emigration of such numbers—espe- 
cially since they belonged almost 
all to one side—effectually deter- 
mined the ultimate results of the 
contest between Imperialism and 
Nationalism ; and it is evident now 
that, evenif emigration were to cease 
acting powerfully in this direction, 


there are at present other forces at 
work, which in a more gradual, 
though in a not less ultimately de- 
cisive way, will bring about the 
triumph of Imperialism. Amongst 
these forces is one noticed by the 


Commissioners. Speaking on facts 
which they had ascertained, they 
say : 


No one can fail to be struck with the 
large and sustained increase from decade 
to decade in the several non-native ele- 
ments in the population. It is quite cer- 
tain that large numbers of Englishmen and 
Scotehmen find advantage in the transfer 
of their residence as well as of their capital 
and industry to Ireland. 


It would have been better if the 
Commissioners had confined their 
observations to facts collected by 
themselves ; but in the earlier part 
of their Report (p. 8) they offer 
some remarks upon the race ele- 
ments of the Irish population, a 
branch of the subject highly inte- 
resting in its way, but not one 
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upon which they had ascertained 
anything new. 

They say: 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion 
that about 50 per cent. of the inhabitants 
of Ulster are of Scottish and English 
origin, the Scottish element largely pre- 
dominating; while the other or Roman 
Catholic moiety may, we think, be re- 
garded as mainly, nay, almost universally, 
Celtic. Taking the people by provinces, 
we may treat the inhabitants of Leinster 
as a mixed race, more largely qualified by 
English, Scandinavian, and even Flemish 
elements upon the sea-board, and shading 
off into purer Celts as they go farther in- 
land. The same observations are appli- 
cable, though in a less degree, to the 
Munster sea-board and the interior of 
Munster ; but the population of the south- 
ern province may be regarded on the whole 
as substantially Celtic. Of Connaught, 
the proprietary is, no doubt, largely English 
in origin without distinction of religion, 
but the ethnical basis is as truly Celtic 
now as at any period within the cogni- 
sance of history.—Pp. 8, 9. 

We cannot but think the Com- 
missioners in their evident anxiety 
(wesay ‘evident,’ for it is elsewhere 
displayed) to give a specially Irish 
aspect to the Census, have over- 
estimated considerably the Celtic 
portion of the population, or perhaps 
we ought to say have under- 
estimated the admixture which the 
population received from British 
sources. In 1672 the population was 
estimated by Sir William Petty as 
low as 1,100,000. Of that number, 
almost, if not quite, one-third were 
English or Scotch. A migration 
at times large, at times small, but 
always constant, and becoming 
larger as the means of travelling 
were developed, has been going on 
from Great Britain to Ireland for 
centuries. That a large infusion 
of English blood was constantly 
taking place is too plain a conse- 
quence to be questioned. It is 
indeed evident in the appearance 
of the people themselves, many of 
whom are far removed from the 
true Celtic type now existing only 
in the extreme west. We are quite 
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willing to admit that the races 
did not amalgamate as freely as 
might be expected, but it is against 
all reason and experience to sup- 
pose that no connections were 
formed between them; and yet it 
is only upon this absurd hypothesis 
that the conclusion could be ad- 
vanced that the Roman Catholic 
moiety of the inhabitants of Ulster 
are ‘almost universally’ Celts. It 
is, further, a very gross fallacy to 
class all Roman Catholics as Celts. 
The truth is that no such sharp lines 
can be marked out, and such lines as 
there are become each day fainter. 
We do not mean to say that the 
struggle between the races is 
actually over, but we do say that 
it is nearing a close, and that 
it can have but one conclusion. 
The greater facilities of communi- 
cation, and the now constant inter- 
course between the countries, the 
assimilation of modes of life and 
of laws, all tend to obliterate the 
distinctions of race; and though 
the time is still distant when an 
examination of the race elements 
of the population of Ireland will 
be about as practically useful as 
such an examination of the popu- 
lation of England would now be, 
its arrival is not the less certain. 

The struggle between the lan- 
guages—Celtic and English—is to 
a certain extent a type of that 
between the races ; and the ultimate 
success of ‘ Nationalism’ against 
‘Imperialism’ is—all things con- 
sidered—about as probable as the 
ultimate prevalence of the Celtic 
language. 

In 1851, the first year in which 
a record is given of the Irish- 
speaking population, 1,524,286 per- 
sons (or 23°3 per cent.) were re- 
turned as able to speak Irish, and 
of these there were 319,602 who 
could speak Irish only. The next 
Census showed a considerable falling 
off. In 186i there were 1,105,536 
persons who spoke English and 
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Irish, and of these 163,275 spoke 
Irish only. In 1871 the numbers had 
further decreased, 817,875 spoke 
English and Irish, of which number 
103,562 spoke Irishonly. It would 
appear, then, that the Irish language 
is fast dying out. There is, indeed, 
nothing to induce its continuance, 
whilst there is much todiscourage it. 
There isnomodern Irish literature— 
as there is Welsh—to fix and per- 
petuate it, whilst to know Irish 
only is a serious disadvantage. A 
very small number of children now 
speak it, and it is probable that, 
except in some of the most in- 
accessible districts of Ireland, Irish 
as a spoken language will die out 
with the present generation. 

Having thus noticed what some 
will think the most interesting fea- 
ture of the Census, we may proceed 
to enquire as to some of the changes 
which have taken place in the dis- 
tribution and condition of the 
people. 

Far apart as at first sight the cause 
and effect may appear, it is indubit- 
able that to free trade must be in the 
main attributed those changes which 
haveeffectedsuchamarkedalteration 
in the state of Ireland. The adoption 
of that policy gave a new direction 
to the agricultural producing powers 
of the country, and let them fall 
from an artificial into a natural 
channel. The transition from a 
corn-producing system of agricul- 
ture to a cattle-producing one 
resulted in the consolidation of 
farms and in the reduction of the 
rural population—the new system 
standing less in need of a large 
agricultural population than the 
former. It was in vain that the 
people resolutely and sternly set 
themselves against the change, try- 
ing to bolster up the existence of a 
state of things no longer possible 
under the altered circumstances of 
the times; but the force of self- 
interest—a self-interest evinced not, 
as Irish agitators would have us 
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believe, by the landed proprietary 
alone, but by the farmers also—was 
too powerful to be diverted from its 
purpose. 

Unfortunately the Census records 
of 1841 do not give enough infor- 
mation for us to trace in full the 
effects of the revolution, so far as 
they are to be seen in the number 
and sizes of farms. They enable 
us, however, to form a sufficiently 
definite idea on the subject, as the 
following table will show: 


1841 1871 


Farms over I acre, and 
under 5 acres - 310,436 
Over 5 acres, and under 
15 acres . 252,799 
Over 15 acres, and under 
30 acres 


79,342 
Over 30 acres 


93 138,647 
48,625 


159,303 


In addition to this, the returns 
give some interesting information as 
to the amount of capital invested 
in live stock, which shows plainly 
the direction that the agricultural 
producing powers of the country 
have taken. 

In 1841 a scale of value of live 
stock was fixed in accordance with 
the opinions of several experienced 
agriculturists. A horse or mule 
was valued at 8/., asses at 11., 
cattle at 6]. 10s., sheep at 11. 5s., 
poultry at 6d., and in that year all 
the live stock was enumerated and 
their total value given as 21,105,000!. 
Each succeeding decade showed a 
considerable increase, and in 1871 
the live stock had so increased 
in numbers as to be valued at 
37,515,000l., a figure which we need 
scarcely say is far from representing 
the actual increase in value which 
has taken place. 

So far, then, as regards the agri- 
cultural condition of the country, 
the Census of 1871 shows that 
things are continuing in the direc- 
tion that was so apparent in 1861 ; 
the preference for larger farms is 
still observable, and the agricultu- 
ral energies of the country are still 
directed to the production of live 
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stock. Whether these circum- 
stances are proofs of the progress of 
the country is hotly disputed in 
Ireland: the agriculturists them- 
selves, however, are the best judges 
in the matter; no constraint what- 
ever is put on them, and it ma 
safely be concluded that they would 
not continue in the course they are 
taking if they did not find it advan- 
tageous. 

The population of Ireland having 
been almost wholly an agricultural 
one, the decrease which took place 
consequent upon the famine was of 
course in the main in the agricul- 
tural portion of it, though it was 
to a certain extent perceptible in 
the civic population. Now, how- 
ever, though the agricultural popu- 
lation is still diminishing, the civic 
population is somewhat increasing ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that the 
principal places that show an in- 
crease in the decade are towns 
which are becoming the highways 
of the trade of the country, and 
where manufacturing industry is 
growing and prospering. 

The only information which the 
Census affords as regards the physi- 
cal comfort of the people is as to 
their house accommodation ; and in- 
asmuch as the houses of a country 
are an index to the condition of its 
inhabitants, it is very satisfactory to 
find a considerable improvement 
recorded. In 1821 the Census 
Commissioners stated that there 
were 1,142,602 inhabited houses. 
Subsequent Commissioners found, 
however, that the mere number was 
of very little use, and so in 1841 
the houses were classified. In the 
fourth orlowest class were comprised 
all mud cabins, having only one 
room; in the third class a better 
description of cottage, still built of 
mud, but varying from two to four 
rooms and windows; in the second a 
good farmhouse, or in towns a house 
in a small street having from five to 
nine windows; and in the first class 
all houses of a better description. 
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The following table shows the 
changes that have taken place in the 
thirty years : 

1841 

40,080 
- 264,184 
- 533,297 363,042 
- 491,278 156,741 
And when it is considered that the 
average number of a family in Ire- 
land is five, we at once see how 
large a proportion of the population 
has improved its condition in this 
important respect. 

The occupations of the people 
naturally form an important part of 
the Census, but for obvious reasons 
the results are not so tangible as in 
other subjects. The classification 
of occupations has been frequently 
changed, and no extended or ac- 
curate comparisons are therefore 
possible. Furthermore, the inherent 
difficulties of classification and the 
obtaining of correct information are 
so great as to prevent our attaching 
much value to the information 
when at last it has been ascertained. 
A very large portion of the Census 
returns are given up to this branch 
of the subject; but from the neces- 
sarily inconclusive nature of the 
information obtained, it is doubtful 
whether the result is a sufficient 
recompense for the labour be- 
stowed. 

Dealing as we are with the Census 
more from the political than the 
social point of view, we shall not 
enter on this branch of the sub- 
ject, nor have we space to ad- 
vert to what may be called the 
curiosities of the Census. Strange 
facts are to be found as regards the 
ages of the people, and their 
marriages. Much information is 
given also as regards their in- 
firmities and their misfortunes; the 
deaf, the dumb, the blind, the mad 
—all of these are numbered and set 
down, and their increase or decrease 
recorded. We will proceed at once 
toa more important part—namely, 
that connected with the religion 


1871 
60,483 
381,114 


Ist class 
and , 
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and education of the people—a part 
which is very interesting, but from 
want of some supplemental in- 
formation not falling within the 
province of the Census Commis- 
sioners, not so valuable as it other- 
wise would be. 

The first approximately accurate 
enumeration of the people, accord- 
ing to their religious belief, was 
made in 1834, and the result was 
as follows: 

Members of the Established 

Church . 

Presbyterians 

Protestant Dissenters 


853,160 
643,058 
21,822 


1,518,040 


Roman Catholic. . - 6,436,060 


7:954,100 


No very great degree of con- 
fidence is to be placed in the 
accuracy of these figures, and it was 
not until 1861 that the first really 
accurate account was obtained. 
There were in that year : 

- 4,505,265 
693,357 
581,154 
another 
figures 


Roman Catholics 
Established Church . 
Protestant Dissenters 


have 
The 


And now we 
accurate account. 
are: 

Roman Catholics 


Established Church . 
Protestant Dissenters 


« 4,150,867 
667,998 
566,000 


And the changes are thus summed 
up by the Commissioners : 


In each of the three great Churches, 
Roman Catholic, Episcopal Protestant, and 
Presbyterian, there has been an absolute 
decrease for the whole country, between 
1861 and 1871 of 354,398 Roman Catho- 
lics, 25,359 Episcopal Protestants, and 
25,643 Presbyterians. In virtue of its 
greater proportionate losses, the Roman 
Catholic population has declined during 
the decade 1 per cent. The Protestant 
Episcopalian population, in virtue of its 
more moderate losses, has advanced *4 per 
cent., and the Presbyterian *2 per cent. 


It is evident, therefore, that an 
alteration has taken place in both 
the absolute and relative numbers 
of the various denominations within 
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the decade, whilst it is equally 
manifest, though not quite so capa- 
ble of proof, that a very decided 
one has taken place since 1845— 
the proportion of Roman Catholics 
to Protestants in Ireland is now 
not quite so much as four to one. 
Although this alteration in the de- 
cade is thus faithfully recorded, we 
have nomeansof ascertaining exactly 
how the changes have been effected, 
or whether any change is taking place 
in the religious convictions of the 
people. The Census Commissioners 
consider that the decline of the 
population in each of the great 
Churches has been in the ratio of 
the element which each contained 
of poor and struggling members ; 
and their conclusion is, no doubt, 
in the main correct. The emigra- 
tian returns could settle the point 
if they gave the religion of the 
emigrants, which they, unfortu- 
nately, do not. It may however, 
we think, be concluded that no 
religious movement of any im- 
portance has taken place. What- 
ever the reason, it appears almost 
as if the days have passed when 
any rapid change of religion on an 
extended scale is probable. Cer- 
tain it is,’ with us at least, that the 
days have passed when efforts are 
made to alter the religion of the 
people by legislation. The matter 
has, in fact, passed out of the con- 
trol of the State into the hands of 
the rival sects themselves. 

The Census Commissioners should 
have confined themselves as closely 
as possible to facts they had ascer- 
tained. Had they done so they 
would not have laid themselves open 
to the charge of partisanship. We 
may quote the two following pas- 
sages, which are neither more nor 
less than an effort to excite sym- 
pathy in behalf of one class of the 
population of Ireland as against the 
other. They say: 


When we have regard to the fact that 
historical causes, which it is outside our 
province to discuss, have placed one sec- 
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tion, and that the largest, of the population . 
at a disadvantage as regards the others— 
that the same causes accumulated in favour 
of one other section all possible advantages 
of property, position, and employment up 
to a date almost within memory, &c. &e. 


And further on they say : 


Thus, the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, without relation to the impoverish- 
ment of its adherents by State policy 
through confiscation of property, and ex- 
clusion from office, professions, and trades, 
&e. &e. 

Passages such as these are serious 
blemishes in the work, giving it, as 
they undoubtedly do, a strong par- 
tisan tinge. They should have 
found no place in a State document, 
which, from its very nature, should 
be an uncoloured statement of facts; 
and the Census Commissioners ap- 
pear to us to have exceeded the 
limits of their duty in adverting 
to matters not within their cogni- 
sance, 

Blamable, however, as are these 
passages, when we come to the 
subject of Education we find others 
more strongly to be condemned. 
In the matter of primary educa- 
tion their remarks are fair enough, 
and the facts recorded are inte- 
resting. The system of National 
Education, which was inaugurated 
in 1831 by Lord Derby, appears to 
be bearing fruit, and the Commis- 
sioners 
feel persuaded that Ireland is on as smooth 
a road perhaps to the reduction of illiteracy 
within the narrowest attainable compass, as 
most countries in Christendom. 

In 1841, of every 100 inhabit- 
ants 53 were illiterate; in 1851 
the percentage had dropped to 47; 
in 1861 it was reduced to 39 ; and 
in 1871 it had fallen to 33. The 
decrease of illiteracy, however, is 
not a satisfactory way of proving 
the advance in education, as there 
has been a decrease of the poorer 
population ; but other figures show 
that the advaace has been a real one. 
During the decade the number of 
those able to read and write has 
increased 8 per cent.; and out of 
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a population of 5,400,000 persons, 
640,000 are under instruction. 

These results are undoubtedly 
good so far as they go, and speak 
strongly in favour of the present 
system of. national education in 
Ireland. , 

The Commissioners do not, how- 
ever, give so favourable an account 
of the progress of higher education. 
They say : ri 


Under the head of superior instruction— 
a term which, according to old Census 
usage, comprises all téaching not strictly 
elementary—the movement, which un- 
happily we are unable to call progress, 
between 1861 and 1871 is, upon the whole, 
the reverse of gratifying.—P. 162. 


23,385 received ‘superior’ 
struction in 1861; in 
number was 24,170. 

Having stated this fact, the Com- 
missioners say, ‘Commentary would 
almost weaken the emphasis of 
figures such as these,’ and then they 
begin an assault all along the line 
upon the present system of superior 
instruction in Jreland. No pains 
are taken to conceal a bitter animus 
against the State universities and 
against the endowed schools; no 
opportunity is lost of soliciting 
favour in behalf of the Roman 
Catholic institutions. We have not 
space for many extracts. Referring 
to this increase of 785 they say: 


in- 


1871 the 


It exhibits all that has to be registered 
for two State universities lavishly en- 
dowed ; for an establishment? which without 
State recognition administers university 
instruction, and is generously supported by 
& voluntary tax; for schools of royal 
foundation, having a more than respectable 
income from endowment and from fees ; 
for private colleges and schools whose bare 
existence is a proof of energy and sacri- 
fice; and for individual efforts whose strain 
is beyond the reach of any test that can be 
applied to it by us.—P. 163. 


And then, when they proceed to 
analyse the figures with reference 
to the religious elements of the 
population, they say : 
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This increase (of 335 in the number of 
Roman Catholics receiving superior instruc- 
tion) is confessedly a slender contribution 
from a population comprising more than 
4,000,000; but, if we take into account 
that, as regards intermediate education, the 
Roman Catholics are absolutely destitute 
of State provision, and that, as regards 
university teaching, a great majority of 
their number hold themselves debarred 
from the advantages of university instruc- 
tion as administered by the State, some 
credit will perhaps be thought due to the 
Roman Catholics. 


The number of Protestant Epi- 
scopalians receiving superior in- 
struction has decreased 269. 

Surely this is a remarkable fact. Up to 
within a very recent period university in- 
struction existed in the national university 
for their almost exclusive advantage, and 
in the Queen’s University they had, as they 
still have, an establishment from the 
benefit of whose teaching they are shut 
out by no conscientious scruples; while in 
the domain of intermediate instruction they 
still possess the absolute monopoly of State 
endowment, which has been theirs for close 
upon two centuries,—P. 165. 

The number of non-Episcopal 
Protestants receiving superior in- 
struction shows the largest in- 
crease (719). Still, say the Com- 
missioners : 

It is evident, upon the whole, that the 
progress of higher instruction in Ireland is 
painfully slow, and that something must 
be done to stimulate it. 


It is not our intention at present 
to enter on any discussion of the 
education question, but it is not the 
less necessary to point out that the 
conclusions of the Commissioners 
are. based on imperfect materials. 
Any figures bearing upon the pro- 
gress of the people of Ireland in 
higher education must be incom- 
plete, from the fact that very large 
numbers of Irishmen resort to 
England for their education, of 
which numbers the Commissioners 
have no possible cognisance. Any 
one with any knowledge of Ireland 
knows that the majority of people 
who can afford to send their 
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children to England for their 
education prefer to doso. In the 
presence of this fact, and in ig- 
norance of the numbers, the Com- 
missioners were not justified in 
venturing on such conclusions. 

It is not improbable that the 
subject of higher education in Ire- 
land will again soon be agitated, 
and these passages of the Census 
Commissioners may be quoted as 
of considerable weight; we have 
therefore thought it but right 
to show that in this matter their 
statements are valueless. How far 
the Commissioners are justified in 
perverting an important State 
document of such a character as 
the Census into the medium of a 
partisan attack upon existing in- 
stitutions we leave it to others to 
decide. We will only say that a 
very careful perusal of their Report 
suggests at once very grave con- 
siderations as to the propriety of 
leaving them on future occasions 
that freedom which, as it appears to 


us, in the present case has been to 
no small extent abused. 
We must, however, hasten to a 


conclusion. The work, with its 
good points and with its bad, is 
now unalterable, and in spite of 
these latter, we hope it will receive 
the attention it merits. Mainly, 
however, is the study of the details 
to be desired, for these details 
bring home very closely to each 
district the state of the people 
living therein. Great benefits 
might result if those who have 
an interest in the state of Ireland 
would inform themselves as regards 
their own neighbourhoods, and if 
they would endeavour to remove the 
evils now so clearly brought to view. 
Much we find that is satisfactory, 
but there areconclusions to be drawn 
from the work which are not only 
eminently unsatisfactory, but which 
should afford the highest stimulus 
to any individual, party, or Govern- 
ment, having at heart the interests 
of Ireland and the interests of her 
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people. What a fact to know that 
one-third of the population of Ire- 
land are illiterate! Whilst Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests are 
fighting over the education system 
40 per cent. of the Roman Catholic 
population are illiterate; whilst 
Protestant Episcopalians are wrang- 
ling as to whether they will support 
the national system or not, over 14 
per cent. of them are illiterate; of the 
Presbyterians nearly 10 per cent. 
are illiterate. 

Look, too, at the housing of the 
people, whether in the towns or in 
country—in how many cases are 
the dwellings utterly unfit for 
human beings. Surely here, too, 
something might be done in the 
way of improvement. What is 
in the power of the Imperial Go. 
vernment in the way of remedying 
these evils will, we are convinced, 
be readily done; but the duty 
lies mainly with those having au- 
thority in the localities, and who 
at the same time are best quali- 
fied by local knowledge to per- 
form it, 

These are matters which inti- 
mately affect the people, and which 
are more or less within the scope 
of legislation and personal energy 
to remedy ; but that their considera- 
tion may not cause us to forget the 
more general purport of the infor- 
mation which has been added to 
our former knowledge, and which 
relates to what lies almost out of the 
reach of legislation, we will turn for 
a moment, and in conclusion, to view 
the history of Ireland (as written in 
the Census returns) over a longer 
period than has been done in the 
present Report. That history may 
be likened to the course of a river 
which, taking its rise high in the 
mountains, has been rushing tu- 
multuously through rocky gorges, 
dashing and foaming in anger in 
its course, bending now in one 
direction, now in another, and 
baffling conjecture as to whither it 
was flowing. Suddenly, however, 
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some great cliff diverts its waters, 
and thenceforward its course is 
obvious. Even now as we follow 
it, the scene is rapidly changing 
its character, the distinctive features 
of the former landscape are fading 
into the distance, and soon, as it 
has been so eloquently expressed in 
a parallel case, the river 

will have glided down into the plain to 
the meeting of the waters from which, as 
from a new fountain, the united fortunes of 


Great Britain (and Ireland) will flow on to 
their unknown destiny. 


The legislative union is three- 
quarters of a century old. The 
absolute union of. the two countries 
has not yet taken place, but 


it is, in fact, being rapidly ap- 
proached: everything is tending in 
that direction, and though legisla- 
tion lags behind, perpetuating, and 
at times creating anew, distinctions 
which are as unnecessary as they 
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are pernicious, there are great 
social, commercial, and moral forces 
at work, which with irresistible 
strength are impelling the countries 
towards the long-desired consum- 
mation. There are those who 
from perverted views still wish to 
keep the two countries apart, but 
all their efforts show only more 
clearly the feebleness of their 
powers and the hopelessness of 
their task. A more correct public 
opinion has latterly come to be 
formed upon Irish questions. It is 
clear now to all who are not blinded 
by ecclesiastical fanaticism or so- 
called national, enthusiasm that the 
future prosperity of Ireland, mate- 
rial and political, lies in her union 
with Great Britain, and it is, we 
are happy to say, becoming ever 
clearer that the desired result will 


in process of time be actually 
attained, 





IN ARDEN. 


Where nightingales in Arden sit and sing 
Amongst the dew-impearled flowers. 
Drayton. 


HE influence of the old romances 
upon the mind and work of 
Shakespeare has received but little 
attention from the commentators, 
who in their wrangles over the 
letter of the text have too often lost 
sight of that subtler criticism of the 
spirit which is alone homage worthy 
of the greatest of poets. It would 
be possible, we think, to demon- 
strate that he was a diligent reader 
and warm admirer of this kind 
of literature, and that some of his 
brightest conceptions owe a portion 
of their grace and beauty to this 
circumstance. The genius of Shake- 
speare, like that of his great compeer, 
was certainly nourished upon the 
grand old fictions of the Middle 
Ages : 
of what resounds 

In fables or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights, 
And all who since, baptiz’d or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. 


The ‘story of Troy divine’ which 
seems to have possessed an especial 
fascination for that glorious imagi- 
nation, was manifestly derived from 
Le Febre’s romance, rather than 
from more classical sources. Traces 
of the influences of Perceforest 
may be found in Oymbeline and 
Lear, and of Amadis in the Winter's 
Tale. Bevis also is quoted in Lear, 
and Coeur de Lion in King John. 
In like manner, we think that As 
You Like It presents a savour of the 
Paladin romances. In this delight- 
ful pastoral, Shakespeare has fol- 
lowed very closely his original, 
the Fuphues Golden Legacy of 
Lodge, but he has changed the 


names of all the principal characters 
except that of the heroine Rosalind. 
In Lodge’s novel the three brethren 
are Saladyine, Fernandine, and Ros- 
ader, sons of Sir John de Bordeaux. 
Shakespeare has transformed these 
into Oliver, Jaques, Orlando, and 
Sir Rowland de Bois, all names 
intimately connected with the Char- 
lemagne cycle, and therefore ap. 
propriate to a drama in which the 
scenes were laid in the Ardennes, 
while the names of Lodge had no 
association with it. Some threads 
of the romance are also woven into 
the play. The wrestling match 
before the Duke reads like a faint 
adumbration of the famous jousts 
of Charlemagne which are so inti- 
mately connected with the story of 
Orlando and Angelica. The in- 
cident of Orlando’s interrupting 
the forest banquet to demand food 
for his starving follower is evi- 
dently founded upon the scene of 
the romance, in which Orlando, 
then in the days of his youth 
and poverty, steals meat from the 
table of the Emperor to supply the 
want of his mother. The song 
also which Touchstone applies to 
Sir Oliver Martext — 


O sweet Oliver! 
O brave Oliver! 


is one originally addressed to the 
youngest and most amorous of the 
Paladins. In Lodge’s tale the 
usurping duke is not diverted from 
his purpose by the pious councils 
of the old hermit, but is defeated 
and killed by the Twelve Peers of 
France; and this no doubt was the 
link of association which sent 
Shakespeare to these romances. 
The Ardennes of Belgium and 
the Arden of Warwickshire were 
both famons in the annals of fiction. 
The woodland of the Meuse country 
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was the cradle of the Paladin cycle. 
It is here that Ariosto places the two 
fountains of love and hatred, which 
led to the stupendous adventures 
which either charm or weary the 
reader through the forty-six books 
of the Orlando Furioso. 


Rinaldo dranke of one, and love him pained ; 
Shee dranke the other, and his love dis- 
dained. 


The fountain which turned love 
into hate was built by Merlin of 
the finest alabaster, and, as described 
by Bojardo, translated by Tofte, 


Set out with gold, adorning it so bright 
As all the meadow sun-like made to shine. 


Lovers of romance will remember 
that this radiant shrine was the 
goal of the weary peregrinations 
of the luckless Sir Tristram, al- 
though it always eluded his search. 
Here also was the scene of the ad- 
ventures of the famous Four Sons of 
Aymonand the necromancer Maugis, 
another offshoot of the Carlovingian 
cycle. The Meuse country abounds 
in places associated with this ro- 
mance, and to this day the Walloon 
peasantry believe that Bayardo, the 
wonderful steed of Rinaldo, lives 
among the fastnesses of the forest, 
and on wild winter’s nights may be 
heard scouring across the desolate 
heaths of this district. A trace of 
the diablerie of Maugis may also, 
we think, be found in Shakespeare’s 
drama. Rosalind, it will be re- 
membered, personates a boy who is 
forest born, 

And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician 
Obscured in the circle of this forest ; 


and that celebrated cruz, the ‘ duc- 
dame’ allusion in the song of 
Amiens seems intended to ridicule 
the invocation of spirits, a form of 
necromancy as popular in Elizabe- 
than times as table-turning is now. 
This beautiful little ballad has 
had the singular fortune to have 
been imitated by John Bunyan in 
by far the most poetical lines ever 
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produced by his crabbed muse—the 
song of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth in 
the second part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and is, we think, the only 
trace of Shakespeare to be found 
in his works. The particular turn 
which Bunyan gave to the third 
verse— 


Hobgoblin, nor foul fiend 
Can daunt his spirit— 


seems to show that he understood 
the allusion in this light. 

Of all the forests of Britain, that 
of Arden was the most illustrious, 
not excluding that of Calydon, so 
well known to the Knights of 
Arthur, or that named after the 
enchanter Darnant, whose dark 
and intricate glades were pierced 
by Perceforest. It was the land 
of Guy of Warwick and the 
fair Felicia, of Raynburn their 
son, of Sir Harold his preceptor, 
and last, not least, of the great 
St. George himself. The story 
of Guy is the legenda aurea of 
the Warwickshire woodland. Both 
Ritson and Ellis have been strangely 
unjust to the merits of this pro- 
duction, which, after the Arthurian 
legends, we hold to be by far the 
most attractive of the native ro- 
mances ; and none perhaps is so 
deeply tinged with the air of sad- 
ness which medieval Christianity 
impressed upon the old heroic tales. 
The young knight wins the hand 
of his Felicia after a weary time of 
probation, in which he has per- 
formed the most redoubtable exploits 
but after a few weeks’ enjoyment 
becomes smitten with a passionate 
penitence for the sins of his 
errantry. Giants and paynims had 
been slaughtered for earthly, not 
for heavenly love. In the hope of 
obtaining forgiveness he leaves his 
bride, and sets out on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, from which be returns, 
after yearsof toiland struggle,a way- 
worn old man. Disguised as a palmer 
he enters his own castle, and receives 
alms from the hands of his wife, 
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who has spent the long years of 
his absence in deeds of piety and 
charity. Sick of the world and its 
honours, the old hero will not break 
in upon her holy life, but retires to 
a hermitage in the adjoining forest, 
and only makes himself known to 
her when he is at the point of 
death. The romance of Guy was 
very popular, and, together with its 
offshoot, Sir Harold d’Arden, had 
been at a very early period trans- 
lated into Italian and Spanish. The 
scene also of a portion of Tirante 
the White,—one of the few ro- 
mances spared by the Canon in 
the purgation of Don Quixote’s 
library, is laid in Arden. The 
illustrious Tirante, journeying in 
the forest, loses his way, and allow- 
ing his horse to choose a road for 
himself, is led by a fortunate chance 
to the hermitage of Guy at the 
precise moment that the old knight 
is preparing to go to the assistance 
of the King of England, who was 
closely besieged in Warwick Castle 
by the King of the Canary Islands ! 
In this way the adventures of Guy 
were dovetailed into the general 
system of the chivalric romances, 
and our Warwickshire forest and its 
legend were as well known to the 
dames of Naples and Castile as to 
those of England. 

It was probably the halo of 
mystery and romance that hung 
over this district which induced the 
author of the History of the Seven 
Champions to select it for the 
scene of the story of St. George. 
With a courage beyond all praise, 
Richard Johnson rescued our na- 
tional champion from the alien 
plains of Cappadocia, and gave him 
birth at Coventry. The saint 
afterwards, it is true, visited the 
East, but the neighbourhood of his 
native city was the scene of most 
of his adventures. It was at 
Coventry that he tore the fair 
Sabra from the stake, and to this 
city he was brought to die, after 
receiving a mortal wound in a 
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desperate encounter with ‘an in. 
fectious dragon with a terrible 
sting’ on Danesmore Heath, who 
thus revenged the death of his 
fellow of Egypt. Not far from 
this city, amongst the woods of 
Arden, was the ‘ desolate and dark- 
some den’ in which the fell enchan-. 
tress Kalyb, ‘the Lady of the 
Woods,’ had imprisoned the cham- 
pions of Christendom. 

The ancient forest of Arden is 
said to have extended from the 
Trent in the North to the Severn 
in the South. The Warwickshire 
portion has long since been cleared 
and cultivated; but a colouring of 
the old character still lingers about 
the land, which may be likened to 
a country-bred beauty, whose rus- 
tic breeding often peeps through 
the mask of town life and fashion. 
Woods and spinnies of old trees 
are scattered about the rich corn- 
lands, and there is a wealth of tim- 
ber in the wide double hedgerows 
which fringe the fields and lanes. 
Every now and then, even in the 
best-cultivated districts, we meet 
with a break of wild scenery on a 
miniature scale, some tiny dell 
overgrown with gorse and bracken, 
or clump of antique oaks and weird 
old thorns, rescued from agricul- 
ture as a modern game preserve, 
which remind one of the days when 
the red deer were the only burghers 
of Arden. Here also flourishes in 
great luxuriance the sessile flowered 
oak, an almost certain proof of an 
unbroken soil; for it is never 
planted for timber, and has de- 
scended no doubt from the parent 
stock which flourished in the wastes 
of Mercia. Massive beams of oak 
and chestnut, mellowed by age into 
a warm brown tint, enter largely 
into the construction of the old 
houses and farmsteads, and tell of 
a time when timber was cheap and 
abundant. Traces also of the lone- 
liness and insecurity of forest life 
may still be found in the moated 
manor houses, once so common iD 
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this district, and of which speci- 
mens may still be seen at Lapworth, 
Codbarrow, Baddesley, and Pack- 
wood. In the time of Shakespeare 
the forest had already been much 
thinned, but enough remained to 
make it the chief of the midland 
forests. The smiths of Birming- 
ham were even then laying the 
foundation of the great iron indus- 
try, and the charcoal-burners were 
busily at work to supply their 
wants. In the Muse’s Elysium, 
Drayton introduces an ancient 
satyr, who had been driven from 
Arden by these proceedings, com- 
plaining that 
Where choirs of birds oft wonted were to 
sing 
The demning furnace wholly doth devour. 
He prophesies a time when there 
will be no more wood left for fuel, 
and 


The little infant upon the mother’s lap 
For want of fire shall be so sore distrest, 
That whilst it draws the lank and empty 


pap, 
The tender lips shall freize unto the brest. 


The antagonism between poetry and 
trade had already commenced, and 
in strains which would have done 
honour to Lord John Manners, the 
poet calls the iron folk ‘a beastly 
brood’ and ‘ viperous monsters,’ 
who 

. by no means may abide 
The name of their brave ancestors to hear, 
By whom their sordid slavery is decry'd. 


The Arden of As You Like It is 
an ideal forest, to the creation of 
which both Flanders and Warwick- 
shire contributed a share. That 
the poet intended, as Mr. Knight 
phrases it, to remove his forest 
from the region of the actual, is ap- 
parent from the introduction of a 
lion and a palm-tree, both of which, 
by the way, he found in Lodge, as well 
also as the olive trees which fenced 
about the dwelling of Rosalind and 
Celia. Shakespeare has with great 
art avoided the direct mention of 
any person or place which tends to 
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confine the reader’s imagination to 
any definite locality. In the novel, 
Torismond, the usurping king of 
France, banishes Gerismond, the 
rightful sovereign, from Paris. In 
the play, Duke Frederick exiles his 
elder brother, who is only known to 
us as Duke Senior, and there is no 
mention of place. Charles Johnson, 
who had the impertinence to im- 
prove As You Like It in 1723, just a 
hundred years after its first pub- 
lication, seems to have considered 
this want of definiteness a grave 
defect, for he has not only made 
the duke Duke of Burgundy, but 
has introduced the city of Liege as 
the place from which he was “ban- 
ished. Amongst other liberties 
taken by Johnson, it may be men- 
tioned that he had practically anti- 
cipated Ulrici’s absurd contention 
that Jaques was intended to be as 
much of a fool as Touchstone, by 
merging the two characters into 
one ! 

With the exceptions mentioned, 
the scenery of Shakespeare’s forest 
resembles that of the Warwick- 
shire one, presenting in this re- 
spect a striking contrast to that 
described in Lodge’s work, which 
abounds in groves of myrtle and 
orange, the result probably of the 
Canarian latitudes in which it was 
written. Here is a description of 
the spot where Montanus and Cory- 
don mingle their woes : 


The ground where they sate was diapered 
with Flora’s riches, as if she ment to wrap 
Tellus in the glorie of her vestments: 
round about, in the forme of an amphi- 
theater, were most curiously planted pine- 
trees, interseamed with lymons and citrons, 
which, with the thicknesse of their boughes, 
so shadowed the place that Phebus could 
not prie into the secret of that arbour. 


Compare this with the ‘ neighbour 
bottom,’ and 


The rank of osiers by the murmuring 
stream ; 


or the old oak— 


. . » whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 
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Bojardo’s Ardenna is rather less 
Arcadian than that of Lodge, but 
has little that reminds one of the 
Ardennes. The principal feature is 
a river, that ‘ parls of love apace,’ 


Amongst whose bankes all flowers by na- 
ture’s hand 
(As if the spring had been in prime) were 


St, 
And o’er the foorde for shadow there was 


seene 
The beechen tree, the pine and olive greene. 


The background of Shakespeare’s 
picture, and all the accessories, are 
equally in keeping with the Eng- 
lish forest. The ‘acres of the rye,’ 
the ‘two gipsies on one horse,’ the 
‘careless herd full of the pasture,’ 
the ‘butterwoman’s rank to mar- 
ket,’ are all scenes which must 
have been familiar to the poet in 
his youthful days. Of a similar 
characteralsoare the allusions in the 
talk of Rosalind, to whom the poet, 
with a delicate touch of art, has 
given a pretty affectation of forest 
craft and the pastoral life, as when 
she compares herself to the coney, 
‘which dwells where she is _ kin- 
died,’ and promises Orlando to 
wash his liver ‘as clean as a sound 
sheep’s heart,’ or scolds Sylvius for 
following Phoebe 


Like foggy south puffing with wind and 
rain, 


or chaffs Touchstone about ‘ graff- 
ing.’ The forest shepherds, too, are 
gennine shepherds, whose hands 
are ‘ tarred over with the surgery of 
the sheep,’ and not the fine-fingered 
gentlemen of the romances who only 
masquerade in pastoral attire. It 
may be said broadly that the Arden 
of As You Like It is more English 
or less in the proportion in which 
Shakespeare has adhered to or 
diverged from the original forest. 
Much paper has been spoiled by 
the commentators about Touch- 
stone’s comparison of Orlando’s 
verses to ‘the right butterwoman’s 
rank to market.’ The allusion. is 
no doubt explained by the farm- 
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wife’s manner of carrying her but- 
ter, which seems in some manner to 
have been peculiar to the valley of 
the Avon—one of the richest dairy 
counties in England. Marshall, 
the well-known writer upon agri- 
culture, visited this district in 1783, 
and was so much struck by the 
process, that he has left a minute 
account of it. 


The butter is brought to market in half- 
pound pats, packed up in square baskets, 
which are invariably of one form, namely, 
the long cube, with a bow handle across 
the middle, and with two lids hingeing 
upon across-piece under the bow. . . . The 
basket is put into a kind of wallet, with 
generally a smaller basket or other counter- 
poise at the opposite end of the wallet; 
which being strapt tightly to the saddle, 
with the heavy end in the off-side of the 
horse, the dairymaid mounts, and with her 
own weight preserves the balance. 


With this explanation Touchstone’s 
criticism becomes intelligible. He 
had, doubtless, often seen a string 
of these ladies on their way to 
Warwick or Evesham. 

It was at Wilmecote or Wincot, 
an outlying hamlet in the parish of 
Aston Cantelow, ‘on the fringe of 
the forest,’ and within sight of his 
(supposed) native village of Snit- 
terfield, that John Shakespeare, the 
father of the poet, found his bride, 
Mary Arden. Her father, Robert 
Arden, was a substantial yeoman, 
who farmed lands which had be- 
longed to his ancestors since 1438. 
In England the only records which 
are safe from the devouring maw 
of Time are those relating to ‘ pro- 
perty,’ and of this old farmer’s per- 
sonal belongings we know as much 
or more than of those of his illus- 
trious grandson. Of Shakespeare's 
personal history we are almost en- 
tirely ignorant; no human being 
thought it worth his while to 
chronicle a specimen of his table- 
talk, or to leave on record a single 
fact relating to the production of 
his works. But of his estates and 
holdings, his leases and mortgages, 
we have the most minute particu- 
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lars. So of Robert Arden; we know 
even the number and value of the 
pans in his back kitchen, for his 
will, and the inventory of his effects, 
are still preserved in the archives 
of the Prerogative Court of the 
diocese of Worcester. These dusty 
archments enable us to picture the 
old forest farm of the Tudor days, 
with its warm half-timber home- 
stead, nestled amongst green pas- 
tures and yellow corn-land, and 
hemmed in by the dusky woodland 
which stretched-along the gentle 
slope of the Avon valley, and to 
people the scene with Robert and his 
daughters Alice and Mary, and their 
step-mother Agnes, as they lived in 
the days when the young trader 
came wooing from Stratford. 

The live stock on the farm con- 
sisted of twenty-one head of cattle, 
including ‘ bullokes,’ ‘kyne,’ and 
‘weyning caves,’ seven horses, fifty- 
two sheep, and nine ‘swyne,’ be- 
sides poultry and bees, which were 
valued at five shillings. His barn 
was well stocked, for it contained 
‘whate and barley’ worth xviij li., 
and ‘ottes’ valued at iiili. vis. 
viiid. ; and, in addition, there was 
the ‘whate in the ffylde,’ worth 
vili, xiiis. 4d. His ‘cart and cart 
geare,’ ‘plough and plough geare,’ 
and ‘arrowes,’ were valued at 40s. 
Another jtem is suggestive of Arden: 
‘the wodde in the yard and the 
batten in the roffe’ is valued at 30s., 
from which we may infer that he 
possessed a good stock of the former, 
and, like the countryman in All’s 
Well, was ‘a woodland fellow that 
always loved a good fire.’ The 
list of furniture affords us glimpses 
of a ‘domestic interior’ of the pe- 
riod. The ‘hall,’ as the principal 
room is still called in this district, 
was hung with ‘peynted clothe,’ 
and had two ‘table-bordes,’ three 
‘chayres,’ two forms, three benches, 
one ‘cobboarde,’ two ‘coshenes,’ 
and ‘one lytle table with shelves.’ 
In the ‘chamber,’ or chief bed- 
room, were other painted cloths, 
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two ‘coffers,’ and one ‘ wyche,’ or 
chest, apparently containing good 
store of linen. The total value of 
the farm stock and household goods 
was estimated at 77/1. 11s. tod. 
In this quiet home, which after- 
wards, through Mary Arden, be- 
came the property of his father, 
there can be little doubt that 
Shakespedre spent some portion of 
his childhood. The memory of it 
seems to have been a pleasant one, 
for he has mentioned Wincot in 
two of his plays. The scene of the 
induction of the Taming of a Shrew 
is laid near these, and ‘ Marian 
Hacket, the fat alewife,’ to whom 
Christopher Sly was so grievously 
indebted, was no doubt a real cha- 
racter. In the scene at Shallow’s 
in Henry IV., Davy begs his master 
to countenance William Visor, of 
Wincot, against Clement Perkes, 
of the Hill; and it is interesting to 
find that both these names were 
borne by men living in the forest 
in Shakespeare’s time. 

There is little doubt that Shake- 
speare derived much of his rural 
imagery from this district, but 
Drayton, who was born at Ather- 
stone, deep in its recesses, must be 
regarded as par excellence the poet 
of the forest. A warm lover of 
nature, and, above all, a thorough 
Warwickshire man, it is not too 
much to say that a flavour of Arden 
pervades every page of his writings. 
Of all the Elizabethans, Drayton is 
pre-eminently the naturalist poet. 
As a painter of human passion and 
struggle, he is often puerile, nearly 
always sententious and dull, but 
upon his favourite themes, the 
birds, the fields, and the trees, he 
is always charming. His poetry 
abounds in pictures of the woods 
and wolds before the enclosures 
and clearings had robbed them of 
so much of their animal life. The 
affluent English fauna of the old 
days, when the bittern haunted the 
marshes, and the kite was a terror 
to thrifty housewives, lives no- 
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where else as it lives in his pages. 
As the fellow-countryman and near 
neighbour of our great poet, it is 
surprising to find how much his 
work has been neglected, and how 
little it has been applied to the illus- 
tration of Shakespeare. There 
is a tinge of melancholy about most 
of Drayton’s verse. We think of 
him as a kind of poetical Isaac 
Walton—a gentle good man, fond 
of quiet country pleasures, and 
standing aloof from the rest of 
the distinguished Elizabethans, one 
amongst the number, but not of 
them. Fuller speaks of him with 
a sort of conscious expression that 
he is describing a rarity, as ‘ a pious 
poet, being temperate in his life, 
slow of speech, and inoffensive in 
company.’ 

There is reason to believe that 
As You Like It was first represented 
about the year 1600. Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, which contains his prin- 
cipal description of the forest, was 
not printed until 1613, and al- 
though Shakespeare’s drama was 
not printed until ten years after 
this, there are certain points of re- 
semblance which make it at least 
probable that Drayton was ac- 
quainted with it. The account in 
the Polyolbion has a green-wood 
freshness, which makes it one of 
the most pleasing episodes in asome- 
what tedious book ; and there is, in 
particular, an interesting picture of 
the chase, as it existed in these last 
days of the old forests, from which 
we get several glimpses of the old 
woodland life. The poet follows 
the fortunes of the poor hart from 
his: ‘lodge’ amongst the broom 
and bracken of the forest glades. 
Alarmed by the cry of the hounds 
and the horns of the huntsmen, he 
breaks covert, and flies for life, 
crashing through the underwood, 
and shaking the tender saplings, 


That sprinkling their moist pearl do seem 
for him to weepe. 


At dashing speed he makes for the 
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‘champane’ or open country, and 
down to the fenny lowlands and 
wet bottoms in fruitless endeavour 
to ‘foil’ his scent ; then, in despera- 
tion, across the fallows and pastures, 
through the herds and flocks, to 
the villages and farms, where the 
chase is joined by shepherds and 
ploughmen with their crooks and 
goads, and by all the dogs of the 
forest, until the poor beast, ex- 
hausted and breathless, or ‘em. 
bossed,’ as it was called in the lan. 
guage of venery, is bronght to bay 
against a bank, and turns upon 
his enemies, ‘ the churlish-throated 
hounds,’ and still more churlish 
men. At last, overpowered by num- 
bers, he becomes ‘mourner to his 
own dying corse,’ and like Jaques’s 
deer, 


Upon the ruthless earth his precious tears 
lets fall. 


The motley crowd press round the 
dying animal, and amidst cries of 
‘Ware haunch !’ the huntsman dis. 
mounts to cut the throat of his 
velvet victim. A mort is then 
sounded, and the most important 
person present takes ‘say,’ that is 
makes an incision across the belly, 
and afterwards cutting off the head, 
gives it to the panting hounds. 
Drayton, however, with true poetic 
instinct, has omitted the butcherly 
details of the last scene. The poet 
also introduces a hermit, once 4 
brave ‘ man at arms,’ who has made 
himself a dwelling in the forest— 


One who of this world the vileness having 
seen, 
Retyres him from it quite, 


to live a ‘ sweet retired life.’ Like 
Jaques, he rails in good set terms 
against the life of Courts, and, 
leading a contented existence, 


It stirs him not to think on the impostor 
vile, 

Who seeming what he’s not, doth sensually 
beguile 

The sottish purblind world. 


But here the slight resemblance to 
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the drama ceases. Drayton’s her- 
mit takes to herb-collecting, and 
makes his exit in a very unpoetical 
catalogue of simples. 

Mauy years ago, Waldron pointed 
out what he considered to be imita- 
tions of As You Like Itin Drayton’s 
Owl, first printed in 1604, and the 
scene of which is also laid in ‘sad 
Arden ;’ but beyond the fact that 
the owl is made to indulge in a 
number of melancholy reflections 
appropriate to his legendary cha- 
racter, there does not appear to be 
much ground forthe opinion. One 
or two phrases perhaps were bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare. Dray- 
ton’s ‘ foolish burgers of the field,’ 
applied to the birds, certainly re- 
mind us of the 


. » » poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this desert city. 
It is worth notice, that Drayton 
had already connected the names of 
Rowland and Rosalind with the 
forest. Rowland was the pastoral 
name assumed by Drayton himself, 
and he has introduced it into the 
Eclogues as the name of the melan- 
choly old shepherd, ‘Rowland of 
the Rock,’ the minstrel of the 
forest. 


Wasted with age, forlorn with woe was he. 


Rosalind—Spenser’s obdurate mis- 

tress—is introduced among the 

damsels at the sheep-washing feast. 

There was the widow's daughter of the glen, 

Dear Rosalynd, that scarcely brook’d com- 
pare. 

If this were a mere random shot 
on the part of Drayton, it would 
have no significance, but to suppose 
it so would scarcely accord with 
what we know of his habit of 
mind. Is it not possible that the 
real Rosalind may have had some 
connection with Arden? Mr. Col- 
lier, the poet’s latest biographer, 
believed that Spenser was a mem- 
ber of the family of that name 
who were long settled at Kingsbury, 
in Warwickshire; and althongh 
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this theory must now be given 
up in favour of that which assigns 
the honour of his birth to Lanca- 
shire, it is possible that the families 
were related, and that Spenser may 
have visited here. Theonly definite 
statement that we have about 
Rosalind is Aubrey’s assertion made 
upon the authority of Dryden, that 
she was a relation of the wife of 
Sir Erasmus Dryden, the poet’s 
grandmother. This lady was 
Frances Wilkes, the daughter of 
William Wilkes, of Hodnell, in 
Warwickshire, and in this neigh- 
bourhood there was at least one 
family of the name of Lindsey. 
Could Rosalind have been Rose 
Lindsey? The guess is at any rate 
as good as many that have been 
made at this riddle. But whether 


the forest is to have the honour of 
Rosalind or not, it can certainly 
boast the possession of Idea, Dray- 
ton’s own mysterious mistress, for 
in writing of the little river, the 
Anker, he says : 


Arden’s sweet Anker, let thy glory be, 
That fair Idea only lives by thee. 


The scenery of Warwickshire 
possesses a soft-lined and level 
beauty which appears tame to 
Northern eyes. It is a country of 
gentle undulations, with few ridges 
or even hills, and only occasionally 
relieved by the shimmer of water ; 
for, although upon the great water- 
shed of Central England, the streams 
are very small, and aftect the land- 
scape only in the sinuous windings 
of the willows and alders which 
mark their course. Dr. Arnold, 
fresh from his beautiful Westmore- 
land home, was accustomed to dis- 
parage ‘the endless succession of 
fields and hedgerows’ which sur- 
rounded his unlovely Rugby, and to 
declare that, looking eastwards, there 
was nothing fine or grand between 
his schoolhouse and the Ural Moun- 
tains. Christopher North ventured to 
compare Stratford-on-Avon to a pan- 
cake, and describes the neighbour- 
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hood as ‘poor, flat, hearth-stone 
like.’ This, however, is the cha- 
racter of the scenery which has in- 
spired most of the natural descrip- 
tions of our poetry, for England 
is no exception to the law which 
seems to almost confine the pro- 
duction of poets to the lowlands. 
It is this aspect of nature which 
Drayton revels in depicting—wood- 
jand teeming with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the new red sand- 
stone; valleys rank with ‘dainty 
meads,’ fat pastures ‘clad in gaudy 
summer’s green,’ and ‘powdered 
with Nature’s favourite pearl,’ the 
daisy ; gentle slopes of rich corn- 
fields, long stretches of ‘ moist fen,’ 
and ‘ ouzy pools,’ threaded by silent, 
sluggish streams crawling lazily— 


Amongst the flowery-flags, the bull-rushes, 
and reeds, 


with 


- . . Shady banks where slender sallies 
grow, 

And willows their shagg’d tops down to the 
waters bow, 


as they meander to the Avon, whose 
often overflowing stream 


Doth make these fruitful meads which with 
their painted pride 
Imbroider his proud bank. 


These are the scenes which Drayton 
delighted to paint, and to this day 
they remain photographs of the 
country. 

Here is a description of a sum- 
mer’s day-break in the forest— 
drawn, it is evident, from Nature, for 
there are no fogs in Arcadia: 


When from her burnisht gate the goodly 
glittering east 

Gilds every lofty top, which late the hu- 
morous night 

Bespangled had with pearl, to please the 
morning's sight, 

On which the mirthful quires, with their 
clear open throats 

Unto the joyful morn so strain their 
warbling notes 

That hills and valleys ring. 


Outside the forest— 
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The mottled meadows then new varnisht 
by the sun, 

Shoot up their spicy sweets upon the winds 


that run 
In easy ambling gales. 


and the birds sing away the morn- 
ing until the mounting sun, 


Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head 
doth run, 

And through the twisted tops of our close 
covert peeps, 

To kiss the gentle shade. 


There is a charm also about his 
picture of the delicious idlesse, 
which creeps over the woods at 
high noon, when exhausted animal 
life seeks 


The calm cincture of the amorous shade 


and even the hot bee, ‘ with heavy- 

laden thigh,’ turns from his work 

To stay and dally with the enamoured 
leaves. 

Drayton excels in painting the 
birds—‘the implumed birds,’ and 
is never tired of singing about 
them. He describes them both as 
naturalist and poet, and it will be 
seen from our quotations that when 
the two réles appear to clash, he is 
much too good a naturalist to allow 
his natural history to be spoiled by 
mere technicalities of art. Here 
are a few of his pictures. 

The thrush, one of the earliest 
birds— 

The throstle with shrill sharps, as pur- 
posely he sang 

T’ awake the listless sun, or chiding that so 
long 

He was in coming forth ; 


The lark, who 


. « » leaves her bower and on her trembling 
wing, 

In climbing up tow'rds heaven, her high- 
pitcht hymns to sing 

Unto the springing day ; 


The nightingale, ‘Wood’s herald 

of the spring,’ 

That charms the night-calm with her 
powerful song ; 


The kingfisher upon the banks of 
a brook, in his ‘den’ 
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Of scattered tufts of bulrushes and reed 

Sedges, long-leaved willows, on whose 
bending spray 

The py'd kingfisher having got his prey, 

Sate, with the small breath of the water 
shaken, 

Till he devoured the fish that he had 
taken ; 


The heron : 


The long-necked hern there watching by 
the brim ; 


The swallow : 


The swift-winged swallow feasting as it 
flies ; 


The cuckoo: 
Base in his birth and baser in his trade ; 


The robin, or ‘ruddock,’ as he is 
generally called by Drayton : 


Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed 


eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charity ; 


The blackbird, as in Shakespeare, 
is the ‘woosel’ or ‘ouzel,’ ‘ who 
hath a golden bill: ’ 


The woosel and the throstle-cock, chief 
music of our May ; 


That bird of evil omen, the ‘ pur- 
blind owl’ : 


The shrieking litch-owl, that doth never cry 
But boding death. 


The forest of Arden is rich in 
associations connected with English 
history and tradition, and most of 
these have been used in some shape 
by Shakespeare. Warwick was 
believed throughout the middle 
ages to be of vast antiquity. John 
Rous, the famous antiquary, had 
traced its foundation to Belinus, 
one of the heroes of that Trojan 
history of Britain so dear to the 
Elizabethan poets and dramatists. 
The whole district is filled with 
remembrances of the great king- 
maker Warwick, whom the poet 
has made the great central figure 
of his War of the Roses, and 
who was called by his enemies ‘ the 
dog of Arden.’ At Wolney, Edward 
IV. was taken prisoner. Blacklow 
Hill, near Warwick, was the scene 
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of the execution of Piers Gaveston. 
Guy’s Cliff, besides its connection 
with the history of the famous 
hermit, was associated with the 
poet’s favourite, Prince Hal, who 
founded a chantry here. At Cheyles- 
ford, near Coventry, the Prince 
held for some years his madcap 
court, to which, as Walsingham 
informs us, all the young nobility 
resorted, leaving the court of his 
father almost deserted. Kenilworth 
was the prison of Edward II., and 
had memories of Simon de Mont- 
fort and the famous siege by 
King Henry. Kineton Castle was 
the residence of King John, and 
had been royal property since the 
Conquest. And last, but not least, 
there was Coventry, the most 
legendary of English cities—gravely 
said by Dugdale to be older than 
Rome—famous for its pageants and 
miracle plays, and still retaining 
in Elizabethan times many of the 
characteristics of a mediseval city. 
Drayton describes it as 


Now flourishing with fanes and proud 
pyramides, 

Her walls in good repair, her ports so 
bravely built, 

Her —_ in good estate, her cross so richly 
gut. 

It was here that the famous lists 
were held for the proposed combat 
between the Duke of Hereford 
(afterwards Henry IV.) and the 
Duke of Norfolk, the scene of 
which is so graphically described in 
Richard ITI. 

Until recent years the life of the 
Arden country retained much of 
the old-world character, and its in- 
habitants had but little intercourse 
with the busy manufacturing world 
outside. The wages of the labourers 
were sadly low, and the schools 
too few and too exclusively ecclesi- 
astical to have much effect upon the 
temporal concerns of the workers. 
Old habits of life, old methods of 
husbandry, old customs and old 
superstitions were the rule and not 
the exception, as they have since 
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become. Even now the belief in 
witchcraft is very common, and a 
real power for evil, as shown by a 
case at the last Warwick Assizes, 
in which a labourer was tried for 
killing a reputed witch with his 
pitchfork. Of any literature beyond 
that of the ‘tract’ species or the 
almanack—generally that of ‘the 
late Francis Moore, physician,’ 
stuffed with astrology—and the 
penny song and dream books, there 
is no trace. Whatever it may be 
possible to do for the new genera- 
tion, it is evident that the case of 

the old one is hopeless. Not 
" many years since the writer of 
this paper, walking through one 
of the little villages of the Arden 
district on a sultry August after- 
noon, stopped to obtain a drink at 
a cottage where the window dis- 
played an array of archaic-looking 
gingerbread soldiers and _ stone 
ginger-beer bottles. The ‘master,’ 
as the husband is always called 
here—an old grey-headed man, with 
the dull, lethargic, toil-worn face 
so often seen in the agricultural 
labourer who has committed the 
crime of living to be past work— 
was smoking his afternoon pipe by 
the fireless hearth, and it occurred 
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to his customer to broach the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare. Stratford, 
he said, was a dull place, and if 
it were not for the visitors would 
be still duller. ‘Kes, it would.’ 
‘And I suppose you see many of 
them here. ‘Kes, we do, a 
fairish lot a’ stranger-folk insummer 
time.’ ‘Ah,’ said the writer, mu- 
singly, for he desired to draw ont 
Agrestis, ‘this Shakespeare was a 
great man, a very great man.’ And 
he was brought out, witha vengeance, 
for at last a chord had been touched 
with which he could sympathise. A 
gleam of animation illumined the 
wan countenance, and he exclaimed, 
‘Gret man! a’ just war a gret man: 
ten foot wi’out his shoes.’ 

Shades of Malone and Steevens! 
here was something like a Shake. 
spearian tradition; but alas! upon 
asking what he meant, the old man 
replied, ‘Mean! what I say, surelie ; 
I’ve sin the statty on’m at Guy’s 
Cliff, and there ’a is as large as life!’ 

The story of Shakespeare and 
the legend of Guy had intermingled, 
and this man, who had lived all his 
life within six miles of Stratford, 
had confounded Shakespeare with 
the heroof the redoubtable porridge- 
pot. 

C. Extior Browne. 
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A TOUR IN LAPLAND (187s). 


III. NJOMMELSASKA. 

HE rivers of Lapland, in their 

rapid course to the Gulf of Both- 
nia,descend from theelevated plateau 
of the fjells to the low-lying country 
round the coasts by numerous falls, 
remarkable for a grandeur difficult 
to parallel among the famous water- 
falls of Europe. Waterfalls of a 
height and a beauty which any- 
where else would be sung by poets 
and vulgarised by excursionists, are 
socommon in the North that the 
traveller scarcely preserves the 
memory of each successive scene, 
and soon forgets the uncouth names 
by which they are known. Some, 
however, cannot be treated thus 
slightingly. Their wildness and 
sublimity astonish the mind, and 
imprint a picture never to be for- 
gotten. Among these the most 
celebrated are the Falls of Njommel- 
saska, on the Great Lule, which, 
seldom visited until of late years, 
are even now less known than they 
deserve to be. Few of the Eng- 
lishmen who have resorted to Lap- 
land for fishing have penetrated 
into the wild and desolate region 
where these falls are situated, and 
throngh the pathless forests of 
which it is almost impossible to 
find the way without a guide. 
Guides, too, are not always to be 
had, for there is little to tempt the 
natives to wander far from their 
clearings, and only one or two men 
are to be found who know the way. 
Indeed, many travellers have passed 
through the varied scenery that 
lies between Quikkjokk and the 
mouth of the Lule without know- 
ing how near they were to Njom- 
melsaska, perhaps the majority 
without being aware of its exist- 
ence. Those, again, who have 
heard of it have been apt to con- 


sider its praises exaggerated, andthe 
sight of another waterfall not worth 
the trouble involved in visiting it. 
The fall, it istrue, isnot to bereached 
without some discomfort, as well as 
fatigue ; but no one who has seen 
Njommelsaska thinks the labour 
ill-spent, or the fall unworthy of 
the most high-flown description. 
Before leaving home, we had heard 
of these falls, of their grandeur, 
and their inaccessibility; and, 
though we had determined to make 
an effort to reach them, we had no 
clear idea of the practicability of the 
attempt, and, in our journey North, 
we had found no one who could 
give us trustworthy information 
regarding it. 

Our first enquiries, then, on our 
arrival at the little village of Jokk- 
mokk, were as to this famous 
waterfall, which must be reached 
by us from this village or not at 
all. We had driven to Jokkmokk 
from Payerim, a settler’s house of 
much pretension, but less comfort, 
where we had been recommended 
to stay, partly on account of the 
fishing, which was poor, and partly 
on account of the good accommoda- 
tion. The latter, the settler’s wife 
was not very willing to afford us, 
and for food we were obliged to 
rely on the supplies we had brought 
with us. We regretted not having 
driven the whole stretch from 
Storbacken to Jokkmokk in one 
day, which can easily bedone, as it is 
only about thirty-five miles, and re- 
solved to avoid the somewhat inhos- 
pitable Payerim on our return jour- 
ney. The road between Storbacken 
and Jokkmokk runs through a great 
forest, and there are not many fine 
views on the way till Jokkmokk 
is approached, and an occasional 
view of the Little Lule is obtained. 
We passed several settlers’ houses, 
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which, from their size and the 
number of buildings about them, 
had the appearance of considerable 
prosperity, but there seemed little 
traffic on the road. Indeed, we only 
met one man driving, and one band 
of men apparently going to their 
work. 

Jokkmokk is situated about three 
miles from the lower end of Lake 
Vaikijaure, or rather Lake Vaiki, 
for the termination, jaure, signifies 
a lake. It possesses considerable 
importance from the fairs which are 
held there in the spring, in the 
months of February and March, 
and to which the settlers and Laps 
of the surrounding district resort 
to purchase their yearly supplies of 
coffee, cloth, seeds, and knives. Its 
few inhabitants, who in summer do 
not number more than fifty or sixty 
persons, look on it with pride, be- 
cause, in addition to a church, it 
possesses a large joinery work, and 
is the residence of a linsman, or 
civil fanctionary, who is charged 
with a great variety of duties. He 


has to see that the solitary road in 
the large parish of Jokkmokk—one 
half of Lule Lapmark—which runs 
from Vaikijaure to Storbacken is 


kept in proper repair. He collects 
the taxes, both from the settlers 
and from the Laps. The sums paid 
by the latter are, however, incon- 
siderable, and are assessed, not upon 
individuals, but upon tribes, or 
groups of Lap families, who wander 
over the same portion of the fijells. 
One of these, the Sirkasluokt, pays 
only twenty-four kronor, or about 
278s. a year, while the other family of 
Fjell Laps, the Tuorpen, pays less. 
At the annual fairs, the Laps meet 
and divide among the members of 
the tribe, numbering perhaps one 
or two hundred, the liability for 
this small tax. They fix the pro- 
portion payable by each according 
to his comparative wealth, and, hav- 
ing collected the sum, take it to the 
lansman. The linsman has farther 
to preserve order in the district— 
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not a difficult task, as the people 
are quiet and well-behaved. Sur. 
rounded by thick woods, the village 
lies in the centre of a clearing, won 
by patient toil from the forest, and 
covered with fairish crops of barley 
and grassfields, the latter of which 
forms the main resource of the in- 
habitants, as in many years the 
barley has to be cut down without 
having ripened. The inn was a 
well-built double house, poorly fur- 
nished, but quite clean. It was, 
however, rather wanting in gub. 
stantial supplies. We ordered 
dinner, and, after being kept wait- 
ing for some time, a table was 
spread with an elaborate display of 
anchovies, thin slices of reindeer 
meat, and such-like dainties, which 
whetted our appetite with the un. 
fulfilled promise of better things, 
for the rest of the dinner was not 
in keeping with its commencement. 
Up to this point in our journey 
inland we had always had really 
good porter for dinner; but, after 
leaving Jokkmokk, we saw nothing 
more stimulating than coffee—our 
own supplies excepted—till our re- 
turn. The only object of interest 
in Jokkmokk is the rudely built, 
red-painted, wooden church, which 
stands in an ill-kept churchyard, at 
one end of which is the belfry—a 
wooden erection almost vieing in 
size with the church itself. The 
village consists of one or two 
houses, of some pretensions to com- 
fort, and even elegance, with white 
muslin curtains in the windows, and 
porcelain stoves in the corners of 
the room, while a sewing machine, 
or a small harmonium, bore witness 
to the industry or the culture of 
the occupant. 

There were a few other cottages, 
the inhabitants of which did not 
seem so well off, and a large number 
of poor huts, unoccupied in summer, 
but in winter tenanted by the set- 
tlers and richer Laps at Christmas 
and during the fairs. Upon the 
village green, if that name may be 
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given to a rough triangular piece of 
und in the centre, stand several 
booths, which the pedlars or traders 
nse to display their goods at fair- 
time, but being shut up add to the 
dreary effect of the deserted huts. 
On our arrival at this quaint, 
out-of-the-world village, where life 
seemed to stagnate, as has already 
been said, we at once made inquiries 
about Njommelsaska, and the way 
to get there. We procured, how- 
ever, little information, except that 
it was a three days’ excursion, that 
the path was very bad, and that on 
account of the number of bogs it 
could only be attempted on foot. 
No guide to the falls was to be 
found in Jokkmokk, but we were 
told that at Vaikijaure, a clear- 
ing with two or three cottages on 
the farther side of the lake of the 
same name, we should probably 
find some one who knew the way, 
if not to Njommelsaska, at least to 
Ligga, a settler’s house about half- 
way to our destination. This was 
not very definite, but at any rate it 
seemed fairly practicable, and ac- 
cordingly we made up our minds 
to start on the following forenoon. 
We arranged that one of our party, 
for whom the fatigue seemed rather 
great, should remain at Jokkmokk, 
and after reducing our baggage to 
a bundle that one man could carry, 
we drove to the banks of the lake, 
a distance of about three miles, and 
were then rowed across in a crazy 
boat by two women to Vaikijaure. 
The view was very fine. A long arm 
of the lake stretched before us, and 
in the distance well-wooded hills 
rose above the forest which sur- 
rounded the lake. Above these hills, 
dark fjells appeared, and above 
them again a line of snow-clad 
summits of singular beauty, upon 
which the rays of the midday 
sun were shining with almost daz- 
uling brilliance. At Vaikijaure, we 
were told at first that there was no 
one who could go with us, that the 
men were all busy haymaking, and 
VOL, XIII.—NO, LXXVI, NEW SERIES. 
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that, in short, we could not get on. 
After some talk, however, the set- 
tler’s servant offered to act as 
guide, and though he demanded the 
exorbitant sum of five kronor a day, 
we agreed to engage his services, 
as we could not obtain them for 
less. Our guide was a little old 
man,‘with a red, ill-shapen face and 
crooked legs, who limped slong at 
a surprising pace with our baggage 
strapped on his back, a big stick 
in his hand, and, dressed in a coarse 
homespun and rather ragged garb, 
he presented a half-comical, half- 
forbidding aspect. His Swedish 
was a little broken, and he talked 
besides in a disjointed manner that 
made conversation difficult, but he 
certainly tried his best to make him- 
self agreeable, and notwithstanding 
his physical defects showed himself 
a good guide. At Vaikijaure we 
made two discoveries: first, that 
the direct road to Ligga only ex- 
isted in winter, when the marshes 
were frozen; and, second, that the 
circuitous summer path was also 
impracticable, as a lake which lay 
half-way had only one boat upon 
it, and that boat was at the wrong 
side for us. Instead of ten miles’ 
walk, which we had calculated to 
be the distance of the direct route, 
we found that we must follow a 
still more circuitous way than the 
summer path, over a wooded hill, 
andround the end of Lake Anajaure. 

Crossing a field of meadow land, 
we were soon out of sight of the 
cottages, and entered upon the 
forest by which the clearing was 
hedged in. Through the forest 
a rough and uninteresting path 
wound, only varied by the morasses, 
six in number, which we had to 
cross. One or two of these mo- 
rasses were of considerable extent, 
and would have barred our, pro- 
gress had a rude roadway not been 
made by the settlers. This was made 
of short logs, with a line of half- 
squared trees laid along either edge 
to distinguish the mud-covered road 
LL 
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from the morass. Others of these 
morasses were traversed in a sim- 
pler manner. Single trunks of trees 
were laid from side to side of the 
morass in a long line, and upon 
these we had to balance ourselves, 
falling the while an easy prey to 
the mosquitoes, eagerly intent on 
the opportunity of regaling them- 
selves at our expense. The day 
was hot, the mosquitoes active, and 
the logs by no means so large or 
so steady as was to be desired, and 
we were glad at last to reach the 
farther side of the swampy ground, 
and to ascend the slope of a pine- 
covered hill. Through the open- 
ings in the wood we now saw one 
fine view after another. Behind us 
lay Vaikijaure, its waters sparkling 
in the sunlight. 

The plain was covered by far- 
extending forests, only broken by 
one or two picturesquely situated 
lakes, and in the distance we saw 
the same dark fijells and snowy 
ridges, but in greater beauty, 
which we had seen in crossing the 
lake. So far we had followed a 
path, but on reaching the brow of 
the hill our guide struck down 
through the forest towards Lake 
Anajaure. Wescrambled after him 
through thick and tangled under- 
wood, until we came to a great 
morass, which extends round the 
eastern end of this lake. Across 
this morass we zigzagged for two 
hours, occasionally having to turn 
back, where the surface was too 
soft to bear our weight, and getting 
gradually more and raore wet, as we 
jamped from tuft to tuft, or waded 
through swampy ground, in spite of 
the praiseworthy efforts of our guide 
to find a tolerably dry passage. 
After climbing another small hill, we 
again came upon a path which led 
by rapid descent to the banks of 
the Anajock, a small stream, whose 
bright clear waters rattled merrily 
from step to step, down to the 
Great Lule, the roar of whose 
waters we heard far below us, but 
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hidden by the intervening forest. 
On the farther side of this stream 
we saw two miserable huts, stand. 
ing in the midst of a little clearing, 
where grew scanty crops of barley 
and grass. This was Ligga, the 
only resting-place between Vaiki- 
jaure and the Falls. 

Our choice of accommodation 
for the night was limited, and we 
saw no reason to dispute the 
preference of the guide, who took 
us to the first of the two huts, both 
of which looked equally poor. The 
one in which we found shelter for 
the night was a small unpainted 
hut of two rooms, one of which 
was given up to us. Furniture 
this room had none, but the settler’s 
wife brought us two chairs, while a 
small board nailed into one corner 
servedasa table, and round the walls 
were hung the dresses of the family, 
The other room, the kitchen, had a 
table and some wretched-looking 
beds, and altogether presented a 
picture of poverty. The occupants 
of this hut had not even fish, 
though they procured some salted 
trout for us from their neighbours, 
and were apparently living on hard 
black bread and milk. The bread 
was the hardest we ever tried to 
eat, and we at once bargained with 
our hostess to bake us soft bread 
next day. The milk, however, was 
excellent, though we only had one 
big mug to drink it out of. Two 
saucerless cups, the remnants of 
different sets, were produced, and 
these did a variety of duty, and 
held in succession, soup, coffee, and 
brandy. In a house, where meat 
was evidently rarely tasted, we 
were scarcely surpised to find only 
a single knife, and that of preter- 
natural bluntness; but though we 
found the eating of fish with two- 
pronged forks rather uncomfortable, 
we managed with the help of our 
own supplies to make a substantial 
if not anelegant meal. It must also 
be confessed that the coffee these 
poor people gave us was admirable. 
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Going to bed was, of course, out 
of the question, but wrapping our- 
selves in our plaids we passed a 
wakeful night, listening to the 
mosquitoes, which were ever ready 
to wake us up by a timely bite, 
when we dropped off to sleep. We 
were then not sorry when half-past 
four came, and, rousing our land- 
lady, who was surprised at our 
early habits, breakfasted, and at six 
o'clock started for the Falls. The 
morning was at first a little chilly, 
but as the sun rose higher in the 
heavens, the day became warm. 
For a short distance, a good path 
led through the forest, but became 
gradually fainter and fainter, and 
finally disappeared, when after an 
hour and a half’s walk we entered a 
part of the forest which was burned 
afew years ago. For more than 
an hour we walked through this 
destroyed forest. Tall charred 
pines, stripped of their branches, 
stood on every side, while others 
were lying prostrate on the ground, 
and of many nothing remained save 
ablackened stump. Here and there 
two or three half-burnt trees had, 
in falling, caught upon one another 
or in the branches of some scarcely 
harmed tree, and stood piled to- 
gether in a confused heap. The 
aspect of this burnt forest was 
dreary and depressing, notwith- 
standing the bright sunshine. 
Silence reigned on every side. No 
birds flew amongst the tree-tops, or 
twittered in the branches, but all 
was still and motionless. 

Fires in the great forests of Lap- 
land are not uncommon, and in 
time past have been the occasion of 
many quarrels between the settlers 
and the Laps. The latter are deeply 
interested in the preservation of 
the woods, for there they find not 
only shelter for themselves but 
also food for their reindeer. Even 
the encroachment of the settlers’ 
clearings on the forest has proved 
injurious to them, in depriving 
them of the best feeding grounds, 
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but the destruction of the wood, 
and the scorching of the ground, 
have been of still worse conse- 
quence to them in many instances. 
The reindeer moss forms the prin- 
cipal food of the reindeer during 
the greater part of the year, and it 
is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that this moss should grow 
undisturbed in the places which are 
suitable for it. But when a forest 
takes fire, or even when the fire is 
confined to the brushwood, the 
moss is scorched and destroyed, 
and long years elapse before it 
grows again in the same place. It 
is said that ten years is the shortest 
period within which the reindeer 
moss reappears after a fire, that 
sometimes seventy or eighty years 
pass without its again covering 
the ground. Great fires have 
taken place in Pite and Lule 
Lapmarks, and of late years so 
frequently that the tracts where 
the reindeer were wont to feed 
are said in some parts of the coun- 
try to have been reduced to a 
half of what they formerly were. 
This has resulted in much suffering 
to the Laps, some of whom have 
been forced to migrate to other 
regions in search of pasture for 
their reindeer. Prior to the coming 
of the settlers, tires were unknown, 
for the Laps know well the loss which 
a fire was sure to entail, and were 
careful to prevent the woods taking 
fire, and ready to put out any fire 
which might accidentally have 
broken out. The settlers, on the 
other hand, did not care about pre- 
serving the woods, which were of 
little use to them, and often neg- 
lected to extinguish fires which 
they had lighted in the forest, and 
then, when some chance wind 
fanned the smouldering embers into 
life, there was no one near to put 
it out, and prevent it spreading. 
Sometimes, however, the fires were 
due not to accident but were kin- 
dled intentionally by some settler, 
either to increase the size of his 
LL2 
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clearing, or to gratify a grudge 
against a Lap, whose reindeer had 
wandered across his meadow land, 
and injured the grass. Formerly, 
when the Swedish Government was 
anxious to promote the colonisation 
of Lapland, all the protection 
of the law was given to the set- 
tlers and denied to the unfortu- 
nate Laps, on whose lands they 
were intruding, but now the in- 
terests of the Laps are attended 
to, and stringent laws have been 
enacted for the protection of the 
woods, and the settlers are obliged 
to give instant assistance in extin- 
guishing a fire, while a Government 
official makes a strict enquiry into 
‘its origin. The settlers, too, are 
‘becoming more aware of the im- 
portance of the wood to themselves 
as a protection to their clearings 
from the cold winds that sweep 
«down from the fijells, and also of the 
value which the woods may some 
day have for themselves, if the 
cutting of wood in the interior be- 
.cemes more practicable than it is at 
present. Still it is to the watchful 
care of the Laps that the preserva- 
tion of the forests is mainly due. 
To them it is a matter of life and 
death, and they are always ready to 
hurry to any spot where a fire may 
break ont. The Fyjell-Laps are in 
this respect unfortunately situated. 
When on the approach of summer 
they leave the woods that have shel- 
tered them during the winter, and 
betake themselves to the fijells, 
they incur the risk of their feeding- 
grounds being destroyed in their 
absence. Sometimes, however, as 
the Lap wanders on the lofty fjells, 
he sees dark clouds of smoke rising 
from the forest he has left, and at 
once divining the calamity which 
threatens him, descends with all 
speed into the valleys to quench 
the flames which are endangering 
his very existence in the coming 
winter. 
Having passed through the burnt 
forest, we began to descend the rough 
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mountain side over great blocks of 
granite, piled on one another, down 
to the river’s brink. The roar of 
the distant falls now broke on our 
ears, and through openings between 
the trees we saw, far off, the white 
foaming waters of Njommelsaska 
hemmed in between high cliffs. In 
less than half an hour we reached 
the bank of the Great Lule, where 
we found a rude boat, which we 
launched, and rowed up stream 
towards a large fall, which forms 
the termination of the rapids below 
the great fall. The river here was 
three or four hundred yards wide, 
and the river flowed with immense 
rapidity down towards another 
rapid, which began a few hundred 
yards below the point where we 
launched the boat. Had it not 
been for the strong countercurrent 
at the side, which carried our boat 
rapidly upwards, till we gaineda point 
from which it was safe to venture ont 
into mid-stream, we should have had 
some difficulty in crossing. Pulling 
the boat up on the bank, we clam- 
bered over blocks of grey granite 
and made our way through a forest 
of hardy pines, many of which, 
destroyed by the storms of winter, 
lay rotting on the ground. Here 
and there in sheltered spots we 
found quantites of hjortron, a large 
luscious white berry, which is called 
multibeer in Norway and cloudberry 
in Scotland, where it is found in 
Sutherlandshire. Blackberries and 
cranberries also delayed our pro- 
gress, but only a little, for the 
thunder of the falls was continually 
increasing, until after an hour and 
a quarter’s walk, we stood on the 
cliff beside Njommelsaska, and felt 
that we should have been amply 
rewarded if there had been nothing 
else to see in Lapland but the 
grand view which burst upon us 
as we emerged from the forest. 

It is impossible to convey more 
than a faint idea of the wildness 
and magnificence of this scene. 
Looking northwards we saw the 
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Great Lule, far as the eye reached, 
covered with white-crested waves 
and pouring over one small fall after 
another till, just above the fall, the 
river contracts to a breadth of about 
one hundred yards, and the foam- 
ing and agitated waters grow smooth 
before the great plunge. The fall 
is broken into two portions by a 
rocky island, not quite two hundred 
yards long, upon which a few rag- 
ged and stunted pines stand. The 
larger or eastern portion of the fall 
is more than one hundred feet broad, 
and pours over in a broad shect of 
water, between the upper end of 
the island and the worn granite- 
bank of the river. This fall is 
precipitous for thirty-five or forty 
feet,and then the water rushes down 
an incline of great steepness for 
nearly two hundred and fifty yards, 
great waves of foam are tossed into 
the air, light clouds of mist rise 
withont intermission, and rainbows 
come and go on the shifting vapour. 
The river rages to and fro, and 


after falling nearly one hundred 
feet is thrown violently against a 
tall cliff, which stands right across 
the course of the river and bars its 


progress. The waters, chafed by 
this obstruction, are tossed in great 
masses into the air, to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, and are then 
forced to turn at right angles, and 
pour past the lower end of the island, 
and are dashed against the over- 
hanging bank of the river. As 
the water passes the end of the 
island, it is joined by the other 
branch of the waterfall, which 
boils and struggles through a 
narrow chasm on the western side 
of the island; and though the 
volume of water in this branch of 
the fall is less than in the broader 
portion, the fall itself is, if pos- 
sible, more beautiful. Just where 
the two branches of the waterfall 
unite, the river is turned at a 
right angle and hurried through a 
narrow chasm some thirty feet 
wide, in which the waters boil and 
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toss as they are hurled from ledge 
to ledge for a distance of upwards 
of three-quarters of a mile. After 
this the Lule expands, and flows in 
a strong steady current down to 
the rapids below the falls. The 
whole height of the falls has been 
variously estimated, but probably 
does not exceed two hundred. and 
fifty feet. The greater part of the 
fall partakes somewhat of the cha- 
racter of a rapid, but the incline 
down which the Lule pours is so 
steep that the water from bank to 
bank throughout its whole length 
is one boiling mass of white foam, 
and Njommelsaska is much more a 
fall than a rapid, and may well be 
reckoned among the great falls of 
the world. The volume of water 
is immense, certainly much larger 
than that of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. The Falls of the Rhine, 
indeed, ought not to be com- 
pared with Njommelsaska, the latter 
so far exceeds them in size and 
grandeur. Njommelsaska is, of 
course, grandest in early summer, 
when the snows are melting on 
the fjells,and in autumn the water 
sometimes gets low, but we were 
fortunate in visiting this great fal? 
after a succession of heavy rains 
had brought down the river in 
flood, and swollen the volume of 
water to its greatest dimensions. 
We spent three or four hours here, 
wandering from point to point, and 
everywhere seeing something new 
to admire. The best point of view 
is that from the top of the cliff 
facing the waterfall. Both branches 
of the waterfall are then seen at 
once as well as their meeting. The 
rocky island lies in front. On the 
right are water-worn precipices, sur- 
mounted by wooded slopes which 
lead up to Mount Ananas; on the 
left rises a frowning precipice of 
great height, upon the face of 
which hang great blocks of granite, 
apparently half-severed from the 
rock, and ready to fall into the 
foaming abyss beneath; while in 
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the distance stretch the barren fjells, 
which skirt the southern shores of 
the Stnor-Lule-jaure, the great lake, 
more than fifty miles in length, 
from which the Lule issues, ten 
miles to the north of Njommelsaska. 
The course of the Lule from the 
lake to its junction with the Little 
Lule near Wuollerim is only forty 
miles, and passes over a succession 
of rapids and three great falls, 
the greatest of which is Njommel- 
saska. Of the others, the one 
which lies nearest to its source is 
the Porjus-fall, and is broken. into 
three gigantic steps, the upper of 
which is fourteen, the middle one 
eighty-eight, and the lowest sixty- 
nine feet in height. The third of 
the falls, the Porsi-fall, situated 
near the junction of the Great and 
the Little Lule, which we visited 
from Storbacken, is not comparable 
to either of the others, though in 
itself well worth seeing. The 
wildness of the scenery, and the 
utter desolation which surrounded 
us at Njommelsaska, harmonised 
well with the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the fall, and we felt 
powerless in presence of the 
mighty forces of that resistless 
rush of waters. We could scarcely 
tear ourselves away from a spot 
which so impressed us, and to 
which it was so unlikely that we 
should ever return to see more 
fully all its wonders, but at last 
we reluctantly set out on our 
return to Ligga, where we were 
again to spend the night. Black 
clouds were gathering in the sky, 
and as we reached the burnt forest 
a violent thunderstorm burst over- 
head, and the roll of the thunder 
echoed back from the hills, and the 
flashes of lightning made the forest 
ten times more dreary than when 
we passed through it in the morning, 
while the torrents of rain swelled 
the brooklets. The wretched hut, 
which we reached about seven 
o’clock—the distance between Ligga 
and Njommelsaska being about 
thirteen miles—seemed an oasis, 
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and by the side of a blazing wood 
fire we were soon drying our 
clothes and discussing a somewhat 
better supper than we had had on 
the previous evening. Sleep was 
again rendered nearly impossible 
by the brisk attack which the mos. 
quitoes kept up all night. Next 
morning we roused the landlady 
at three, had breakfast, and by 
half-past four were on our return 
to Vaikijaure, where we had pro. 
mised to arrive at nine, and which 
promise we determined to keep, 
though when we made it we were 
not aware of the difficulty of the 
path, and had much under-esti- 
mated the distance. Our guide 
rowed us across the pretty English. 
looking lake, Anajaure, which saved 
us nearly two hours of a détour 
round the end of the lake, and not 
long after nine we arrived at our 
destination, to the surprise of the 
people, who did not expect us till 
the evening. 

The name of Njommelsaska, 
which is a Lap word, meaning the 
Hare’s Run, is said to have been 
given for the following reason. In 
the winter the drops of water from 
the cloud of spray which rises 
above the western portion of the 
fall, frequently freeze, and form a 
narrow bridge of ice between the 
island and the bank. Across this 
natural bridge hares have been 
seen to run to and fro, and hence 
the name has been bestowed on the 
waterfall by the Laps, who formerly 
entertained such a superstitious 
reverence for these animals that 
they neither killed nor ate them. 
Probably this superstitious feeling 
led to the giving of a name, bor- 
rowed from a rather insignificant 
incident, to a fall which one would 
have naturally expected to be called 
by some name more descriptive of 
its grandeur. 


IV. QUIKKJOKK. - 
Lute LapMark may be divided into 


three parts, each of which possesses 
a distinct character, and offers dif- 
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ferent attractions to the traveller. 
The region of the great forests, 
which extends from the Lap boun- 
dary to the shores of the lakes, is 
somewhat monotonous, and would, 
indeed, be uninteresting if it were 
not for the beautiful river scenery 
of the Lule, and the numerous 
rapids and waterfalls which vie 
with one another in grandeur. Of 
the two remaining regions, the 
lake-country and the fijell-country, 
the former combines lakes, moun- 
tains, woods, and rivers in a succes- 
sion of exquisite landscapes; while 
the fjells, cold and barren though 
they be, are not witout interest in 
the striking contrast they present 
to the wooded valleys below, and 
the snow-covered mountains which 
look down upon them. There is 


no sameness in the lake scenery of 
Imle Lapmark. Each lake possesses 
an individuality of its own, which 
is at once recognised, although 
through them all runs a certain 
general resemblance, owing in part 


to the absence of life and stir on 
their banks, and in part to the 
clearness of the atmosphere which 
is one of the great charms of 
northern travel. 

Between Jokkmokk and Quikk. 
jokk, our destination in the interior, 
lie seven lakes, upon the borders of 
the first of which, Vaikijaure, we 
found our baggage and the third 
member of our party awaiting us 
on our return from Njommelsaska. 
After some hesitation, owing to the 
uncertain state of the weather, we 
resolved to proceed, as the accom- 
modation in the settler’s house was 
limited, and the neighbourhood was 
not particularly attractive. A boat 
was soon got ready, manned by 
three rowers, two of whom sat in 
the bow of the boat, each pulling a 
pair of ill-shaped oars, and the 
third in the stern rowed, looking 
forward—a position which enabled 
him to steer as well as to row. 
We piled our luggage in the centre 
of the boat, and, there being no 
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seat for us, we had to sit with our 
backs against it. The wind fortu- 
nately was blowing in the direction 
of our course, and a small square 
sail, hoisted upon a pole fixed in 
the prow of the boat, somewhat 
assisted our progress, especially up 
a rapid between the two arms of 
the lake. The strength of the 
stream in this rapid tested the 
powers of our rowers, who for a 
short time seemed unable to force 
the boat against it, but at last, after 
a long-continued effort, we reached 
the upper portion of the lake. ‘The 
banks of the lake were well wooded, 
and on the southern shore was a 
small clearing, called Saskam, with 
one or two small red-painted houses. 
Two hours’ rowing brought us to 
the end of the lake, where we dis- 
embarked, and walked across the 
neck of land separating Lake Vaiki- 
jaure from Lake Purkijaure. Be- 
tween these lakes runs a short river 
about two miles in length, which, 
however, is too rapid and too much 
broken up with rocks to allow bosits 
to make their way up it. Our 
boatmen shouldered our luggage, 
and we sauntered after them in the 
pleasant shade of the woods, with 
the sound of the noisy river ming- 
ling with the shrill notes of the 
mosquitoes seeking an unguarded 
point of attack. On reaching Lake 
Purkijaure, not far from the place 
where the river flows out of it, we 
had to wait while one of the boat- 
men went in search of the fisher- 
men, who lived in some rude huts 
on the shore, and presently returned 
with a man and a woman, who 
were to row us across this lake. 
The boat was smaller than the last, 
but, as we only had an hour's tow 
before us, we accommodated our- 
selves to the inconvenience. 
Purkijaure is a pretty lake, nearly 
circular, but dotted with several 
islands, between which and _ its 
northern shore we rowed. One of 
the islands had been cleared, and 
from the number of store-huts 
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which surrounded the red-painted 
house, it seemed to be the property 
of a particularly well-to-do settler. 
On reaching the other side, the 
man and the woman divided our 
luggage between them—the woman 
taking her fair share of what was 


really a good weight for two per- 


sons to carry. A broad path led 
through the forest to Lake Randi- 
jaure, and a little to the left we 
caught glimpses of the river gleam- 
ing in the sunshine, while on our 
right thickly wooded rising ground 
intercepted the view. The distance 
between the two lakes is about 
three miles; but we found a man 
fishing in the upper part of the 
river who needed no persuasion to 
hand over his basket of fish to our 
boatwoman, and, along with our 
boatman, to row us in his boat 
across the lake. The row up the 
river to the lake was very interest- 
ing. The clear water of the rapid 
stream, fretted into foam by the 
numerous rocks in its course; the 
wooded banks and the green islands 
which lay at the entrance to the 
lake, made up a pretty picture. 
Our progress, which was slow in 
the river, was not much faster in 
the lake; for the wind began to 
rise, and the waves buffeting our 
boat kept us back, though our 
rowers, two strong well-made young 
men, with fresh countenances, 
rowed vigorously and with few 
rests. Lake Randijaure is much 
larger than either Purkijaure or 
Vaikijaure, being eight miles long 
by four broad, and is liable to sud- 
den storms, which render its navi- 
gation dangerous to rude and crazy 
craft, such as our boat was. We ac- 
cordingly kept close to the shore, and 
took the shelter of all the islands 
we passed. The hills by which 
Randijaure is surrounded are low, 
but wooded to their summits, and 
the tall trees growing on iis banks 
close to the water’s edge formed, as 
it were, a wall around it. There 
are three settlements on its shores— 
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one of which, called Randijaure, is 
in a flourishing state, and its two 
or three red-painted houses were 
pointed out to us by our boatmen 
with evident respect. The huts at 
the other two, and especially at 
Purkijaure, where we landed, are 
poor and inhabited by fishermen, 
who have little to depend on. As 
we approached the huts at Purki- 
jaure, we passed in front of the 
lake-fall over which Lake Purki- 
jaure falls into Lake Randijaure. 
The difference in the level of these 
lakes is about thirty feet, and after 
a short rapid the waters of the 
former pour over a broad terrace 
nearly a quarter of a mile from 
side to side. It is difficult to give 
an idea of the beauty of the scene, 
which has all the appearance of an 
exquisitely designed piece of land- 
scape gardening on a great scale 
—such as one might suppose 
made out of a broad ruined double 
staircase, the steps of which had 
been irregularly broken, and upon 
which a few clumps of trees had 
established themselves. In_ the 
centre of the fall lies a small island 
with a number of trees on it, and 
with a group of trees on either sideof 
it growing on rocks almost covered 
by the water. Between these trees 
and the island two streams rush 
and unite their broken waters in 
front of the island, only to be again 
separated, as, after pouring over an 
irregular ledge, they are turned to 
right and left, and meet the two 
main portions of the fall between 
the island and either shore, which 
flow, leap, and rattle down an in- 
numerable number of small falls 
over the broken ledges, which give 
the fall its peculiar character. The 
water is here thrown to the left, 
there to the right, and at other 
places pours directly over low pre- 
cipitous rocks, while three or four 
light clouds of spray rise above 
the fall, and the water in the lake 
below eddies and boils. The effect 
was increased by the suddenness 
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with which we came ‘upon it as we 
coasted along the curving shores of 
the lake. 

There are several lakefalls in 
Lapland, the grandest of which, 
Adna-muorki-Kortje, surpasses in 
sublimity even Njommelsaska itself. 
This lakefall is formed by Gjerte- 
jaure falling over a precipice 130 
feet high into Pajiplolilujaure, one 
of the series of great lakes out of 
which the Great Lule flows. Un- 
fortunately we were not provided 
with tents, without which it was 
vain to think of penetrating into 
the wild and inhospitable regions 
in the north of Lule Lapmark, and 
so contented ourselves with admir- 
ing the grace and beauty of the 
lakefall at Purkijaure. 

The appearance of the fishermen’s 
huts at Purkijaure at once dissi- 
pated our half-formed plan of stay- 
ing there for the night. The huts 


were more wretched than the one 
at Ligga, and we resolved at once 
to push on to Bjorkholm, although 


certain to be late of arriving there. 
After some detention, while the man 
and woman who were to row us 
across Purkijaure were finishing 
their supper, we embarked in a boat 
more leaky than any we had yet 
been in, and on our requiring the 
boat to be baled, the woman growled 
out to the man that ‘ English people 
were so particular.’ However, we 
got the boat baled, and proceeded on 
our way. Purkijaure isa dreary and 
desolate lake, surrounded by dark 
hills, and without a single clearing 
or even a hut to enliven the land- 
scape. The evening was chilly; 
mist was rising from the water, and 
we were not sorry to reach the 
other end not long after the sun 
had set. Half an hour’s walk by a 
rugged path, through a thick and 
dark wood, brought us to the edge 
of Lake Skalka about half-past ten, 
and we were already anticipating 
the pleasure of a comfortable sup- 
per in the settler’s house, which 
we clearly saw in the bright sum- 
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mer night on the little island of 
Bjorkholm, a mile and a half from 
the -shore. We were, however, 
doomed to disappointment. Our 
boatman told us that the boat 
which usually lay at the shore here 
was away, and that we must wait 
till some one came for us from the 
island. Then raising his stentorian 
voice he howled dismally to attract 
the attention of the islanders, but 
the only response was the barking 
of dogs, for the good people had 
gone to bed and were sleeping, 
heedless of the benighted travellers. 
We next lighted a signal fire, and 
the dogs barked more loudly than 
before as the bright flames rose in 
the calm air, but still no one came. 
As a last resource we sent our boat- 
man round to the end of the lake to 
a promontory which: stretched out 
nearer to the island, and after the 
lapse of an hour we heard his 
voice sounding across the waters, 
and in a short time a boat came 
and took us to the island, where 
we arrived sleepy and hungry about 
two ,in the morning. Our little 
Lap hostess busied herself to pre- 
pare a hot supper, in which tish, 
coffee, and reindeer meat played 
the principal part, while we warmed 
ourselves before a blazing wood- 
fire._.The golden sunset still lin- 
gered in the sky as we rowed off ta 
the island, and the rosy tints of the 
coming dawn appeared above the 
distant fjells, and the bright rays 
of the sun were not long in dissi- 
pating the shades of night, but 
after our long day in the open air 
we slept soundly, undisturbed by 
mosquitoes. Next morning we were 
in no hurry to depart, but remained 
till twelve o’clock admiring the 
romantic situation of Bjorkholm, 
which lies near the eastern end of 
Lake Skalka, in sight of the head 
of the rapid by which the super- 
fluous waters of the lake are car- 
ried off, and close by the green 
clearing on the edge of the wood 
where we had waited the previous 
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night. On the other side dark 
woods and undulating hills shut in 
the view, and before us lay the 
broad expanse of the lake, sparkling 
in the sunlight, and stretching far 
into the distance. The island itself, 
which derives its name from the 
birches by which it was formerly 
covered, is well cultivated, and 
affords the inhabitants barley and 
potatoes, as well as hay. There 
are upon it tavo good red-painted 
houses, each having three rooms, 
and another in course of being 
built. Around these houses were 
grouped huts for fishermen, and 
small barns for storing hay, barley, 
and wood. Several boats lay drawn 
up on the shore, and in some of the 
outhouses stood sledges, and a great 
many pairs of skiddor, or snow 
shoes (made of narrow pieces of 
wood about six feet long and three 
inches broad, and often elaborately 
carved), were laid carefully aside 
for winter’s use. The whole ap- 
pearance of the island bore witness 
to the activity and prosperity of 
the inhabitants, who have extended 
their labours to favourable spots on 
the neighbouring shores. 

At noon we left Bjorkholm, and 
rowed up the lakes Skalka and 
Tjamotis to Niavi, which we reached 
at seven in the evening. The 
scenery improved as we advanced, 
becoming grander, and losing the 
sameness which had to a certain 
extent characterised the lakes 
crossed on the preceding day. We 
stopped for more than an hour to 
lunch near Tjamotis, where we saw 
one of the poorest Laps that we met 
in our journey. This was an old 
woman, dressed in skins, the colour 
of whose face did not differ much 
from that of her dress, and who 
only knew enough Swedish to ask 
for money. Niavi is picturesquely 
situated at the top of lake Tjamotis. 
Two settlers live here, whose red- 
painted houses are surrounded by 
numerous huts, and stand in the 
centre of fields of grass and barley, 
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behind which a dense forest grows 
upon the neck of low land, sepa- 
rating Lake Tjamotis and Saggat. 
Not far off to the left flows the 
rapid stream which connects these 
two lakes, and where we found 
really good fishing. To the right 
rises Nganni, a lofty mountain, the 
contour of which resembles that of 
Arthur’s Seat as it is seen rising 
above Salisbury Craigs, near Edin- 
burgh. We found Niavi more com. 
fortable than any of our resting 
places. The rooms for strangers 
were large and scrupulously clean, 
and the active landlady rushed back. 
wards and forwards between her 
house and our rooms with wood 
for the fire and every dainty she 
possessed for our supper, and was 
careful in entering our rooms to 
see that no mosquitoes accompanied 
her. 

On the following morning we 
set out for Quikkjokk. We walked 
through the forest for a mile, so as 
to avoid the worst part of the 
rapids. The upper part of the 
rapids was sufficiently difficult. 
The current was strong, and in 
spite of the efforts of our rowers, 
four in number, the boat at times 
scarcely moved. Then the men 
shouted and redoubled their efforts, 
and finally, after an exciting pull, in 
which the boat zigzagged up the 
stream,we reached the broad mirror- 
like expanse of Lake Saggat. The 
scenery of this lake was finer even 
than that of Tjamotis. The cliffs 
were bolder, the stretches of forest- 
clad hills more extensive, and the 
outline of the dark fjells beyond 
more varied, while the sight of 
snow-capped peaks in the distance 
showed that we were approaching 
the great mountain-chain that sepa- 
rates Norway from Sweden. After 
four hours’ rowing we reached the 
upper end of Lake Saggat, where 
low-lying ground thickly covered 
with birch seemed to bar our 
progress, till a sudden turn brought 
us through an opening in the trees 
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into a canal-like winding passage, 
where the trees on either side dipped 
their branches into the water, and 
the strong current showed us that 
we were not far from a river. 
From this passage we emerged 
into an arm of the lake, and came 
in sight of the little hamlet of 
Quikkjokk. The view was beauti- 
ful beyond description. In the 
foreground lay the settlement, at 
one end of which stood the red- 
painted parsonage; at the other 
end, on arising knoll, the church, 
a wooden building, not so large 
as the parsonage, with a rude 
belfry made of four upright poles 
supporting a small red-painted 
roof, beneath which hung the 
church bell. A little nearer the 
water was the clerk’s house, and 
farther back was the unpainted house 
of a settler. Round these three 
houses were grouped a few roughly 
built, unpainted huts, partly for the 
servants, and partly for the storage 
of wood, hay, and other supplies. 
To the right of the hamlet rose the 
lower and well-wooded slopes of 
Sneyrak ; to the left of the parson- 
age, but at some distance, the steep 
and rugged outline of Kaskajve 
stood sharply defined in the clear 
air. Between these two mountains, 
but far off, rose in wondrous beauty 
the majestic snow-covered range of 
the Porti Fyjell, the lofty peaks of 
which, in their dazzling whiteness, 
contrasted with the deep blue sky. 
Looking up the valley, to the south 
of Kaskajve, we saw one range of 
dark fjells rising above another, the 
higher ranges being flecked with 
snow, and the whole surmounted by 
a long line of snow mountains, not 
so imposing as the Porti Fyjell, but 
with a grand and simple outline. 
The effect of this landscape was 
heightened by the circumstances 
under which we first saw it. Dark 
clouds were gathering behind the 
— white hills, and the growing 

lackness of the sky began to 
obscure the white mountain-tops. 
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A storm seemed imminent, but at 
last the clouds passed away to the 
south, and left the setting sun to 
illumine the valley with its rays, in 
all the splendour of an Arctic sunset. 
Meanwhile, however, we were ap- 
proaching Quikkjokk, and the Porti 
Fjell was hid from our view by the 
rising ground behind the hamlet. 
Our only choice was between asking 
hospitality at the clerk’s house and 
at the parsonage, and to the latter 
we directed our steps. Here we 
obtained two good rooms, and were 
well entertained during our stay 
by the worthy pastor, Herr Berlin, 
who in this remote spot has the 
spiritual care of a scattered and 
wandering flock. 

The life of a pastor in the North 
is largely occupied with the cares 
of this life. He has during the 
summer months to attend to his 
glebe, and to catch fish, and shoot 
birds to serve as his winter supplies ; 
and when winter comes he has to 
drive wood from the forest for fuel, 
and to travel twice a year to the 
two spring fairs, which are held at 
the nearest village. The pastor of 
Quikkjokk only leaves his post 
thrice a year, and then his journeys 
extend no farther than Jokkmokk, 
once to spend Christmas, and on 
the other two occasions to obtain 
the necessary supplies, which, if not 
then obtained, can only be procured 
afterwards at great expense from 
the coast. Besides his glebe he has 
a small salary to enable him to eke 
out his living, and though banished, 
as it were, from the world, is not 
uninterested in its concerns, and 
keeps up, not only that taste for 
botany which is so common among 
educated Swedes, but also pays 
some attention to archeology. His 
spiritual duties are light, and in 
summer confined to the preaching 
of a sermon on Sunday to the few 
inhabitants of Quikkjokk. On the 
day after our arrival we went to 
the little church, and increased his 
congregation to twenty-five for that 
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day. The whole service was in 
Swedish, and did not differ from 
that in other Swedish churches. 
He wore the usual dress of a 
Swedish pastor, viz. a tight-fitting 
black coat, with a thickly plaited 
silk train depending from his 
shoulders. He also had small 
bands, and carried in his hand the 
white pocket-handkerchief withont 
which a pastor never appears in 
the pulpit, and which is twisted 
round two fingers, and allowed to 
hang over the side of the pulpit. 
After reading prayers at the altar, 
over which hung an oil painting 
representing the infant Christ, the 
gift of a Swedish traveller, the 
pastor left the church, and, return- 
ing shortly with a Bible and psalm- 
book wrapped in the white hand- 
kerchief, ascended the pulpit, and 
preached an excellent sermon to an 
inattentive audience. After service 
he showed us the few treasures of 
the church, viz. a few vestments 
and .a beautiful gold communion 
cup for use on high days, a pewter 
cup being used on other occasions. 
A coffee-pot to contain the com- 
munion wine, and a silver platter 
for the bread, were also shown us. 
In the church, besides the picture 
over the altar, there were on the 
walls a coarse coloured print of 
St. Joseph and an engraving of 
the late king. Above the door, in 
a glass case, was an epitaph of the 
child of a former pastor, written 
on paper, and other ornament there 
was none. Spring and autumn, 
or rather the two extremes of 
winter which correspond to these 
seasons, form the busy time of Herr 
Berlin’s year. At these periods of 
the year the Laps, to the number 
of 300 and more, are in the neigh- 
bouring fjells and forests, and the 
church service is partly in Lap and 
always includes a Lap sermon. 
Formerly on these occasions the 
Laps were much given to religious 
excitement, dancing, singing, and 
jumping wildly about in the church, 
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but now for a long time their 
religion has been of a quieter type, 
as well as more potent in influencing 
their ordinary life. This is in 
great part due to the exertions of 
the successive pastors, who in 
autumn and.spring hold regular 
catechetical classes for the instruc- 
tion of young and old in the doc- 
trines of Christianity. The pastor’s 
winter duties also include the teach- 
ing of a Lap school, which is main- 
tained at the expense of the State, 
and in which six Lap boys and 
girls receive a good education for 
three years gratis. Food and 
clothing are also provided, and in 
return the children help the pastor’s 
wife in the household work. The 
schoolroom is a garret in the par- 
sonage, the walls of which are hung 
with large maps of Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Holy Land, and 
diagrams of mathematical figures, 
weights, and measures. There was 
also a small collection of specimens 
of natural objects, to enable the 
teacher to explain the meaning of 
their names in the school lessons; 
and, to show the children what a 
cube was, there were a number of 
squares of wood, which, when 
laid over the top of one another, 
formed a cubic foot. In addition 
the pastor had a small orrery, 
representing the movements of the 
earth and the moon, and he told 
us that he succeeded pretty well 
with the children in ‘instilling the 
elementary doctrines of astronomy 
into their minds, but that he utterly 
failed to persuade their parents 
that the earth was revolving round 
the sun. The school was also 
attended by the children in the 
neighbourhood, and the pastor was 
evidently a man who took great 
pains with his work, and the 
children rarely leave the school 
without being able to read and 
write, as well as to count, though 
unfortunately they -+have in after life 
few opportunities to make use of 
this instruction. It is evident that 
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stationary schools could not supply 
the want of a thinly peopled country; 
and accordingly, for the benefit of 
the scattered settlers, circulating 
schools have been established. A 
number of teachers are sent out, 
who pass from one settler’s house 
to another—never staying more 
than three months at one place— 
and teach all the children who can 
be collected, and for the time being 
form part of the family. 

During our stay at Quikkjokk, 
we spent part of our time in fishing, 
part in exploring the surrounding 
country, and in every direction we 
came upon views of wonderful 
beauty. Quikkjokk itself has been 
called the Arctic Paradise, and it 
well deserves the name, for it is a 
bright green spot in the centre of 
a desolate country, overlooked by 
perpetual snow. The two best ex- 
cursions from Quikkjokk are the 
ascent of Sneyrak and Wallispiket, 
the former of which is about 2,500 
feet high, and is easily reached from 


the village by a winding path through. 


the forest. We ascended this hill 
twice, and on both occasions had a 
cloudless sky and a gorgeous pano- 
rama, which made us at once dub 
it the Lap Rigi. All around us 
stretched the barren fjells. The 
Porti Fjell, with its snow-covered 
peaks and great snow fields, lay to 
the north. To the west snow-peak 
rose behind snow-peak, and the val- 
leys between were filled with little 
lakes and meandering streams. To 
the east lay the dark summits of 
the Kabbla Fjells, and to the south, 
through operings in the hills, we 
could see a long lake. It is almost 
doing Sneyrak a wrong to compare 
it to the Rigi, for there are no big 
hotels on its top, nor, for the mat- 
ter of that, within hundreds of 
miles, no throng of nicely dressed 
tourists, and no puffing steam en- 
gines to break the stillness. A soli- 
tary hawk hovered overhead, and 
far as the eye could reach no other 
sign of life was visible. 
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Another day, the pastor accom- 
panied us to the top of Wallispiket 
(4,100 feet), the highest of the 
mountains close to Quikkjokk. We 
rowed across the Kamajokk, a river 
which falls over a succession of 
beautiful falls, within a hundred 
yards of the pastor’s house, and 
unites in the lake with the waters 
of the still-flowing Tarrejokk. As 
we ascended through the woods on 
the other side, we again and again 
looked back on the valley, and saw 
the head of the lake filled with low- 
lying land, formed of the débris 
brought down from the mountains 
by the Kamajokk and the Tarrejokk. 
Through this low plain, which was 
partly covered with birch, partly 
meadow land, were long winding na- 
tural canals and small lakes. The 
combination of land and water was 
highly picturesque. In the distance 
a thin wreath of blue smoke pointed 
out a settler’s house, and further 
off the main portion of Lake Sag- 
gat was partially seen. The trees 
now became smaller, and before we 
reached the fijells the birches were 
no larger than bushes. Low hardy 
plants, creepers, and lichens covered 
the fjells with patches of alpine 
plants, and great quantities of 
hjortron, the red unripe berries of 
which gave a bright appearance in 
some places to the ground. We 
now came in sight of Wallispiket, 
the top of which is a dark angular 
mass, down the eastern slope of 
which was a broad strip of snow. 
Here we passed the Kungsten, a 
large boulder, so called from the 
late king Carl having, when he 
reached it, given up his attempt to 
climb Wallispiket. A little farther 
on stands the Mjolksten, which de- 
rives its name from the circum- 
stance that the Laps used to collect 
their reindeer and milk them at this 
stone. Unfortunately, mist now 
began to cover the mountain tops, 
and before commencing the ascent 
of the peak, we waited for an hour 
on the fjells in hopes of its clearing 
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away. Meanwhile we made a fire 
of some low creeping brushwood, the 
only fuel which the fjell Laps have, 
and managed with some difficulty 
to boil a cup of coffee. When this 
brushwood is wet it must be almost 
impossible to kindle a fire, and then 
the Lap can neither dry himself nor 
enjoy coffee, his only luxury. The 
ascent for the last thousand feet was 
over loose stones, which shook and 
slipped beneath our feet. The side 
of the mountain had the appearance 
of an immense dry stone wall which 
had fallen over on its side, and been 
half disintegrated. The two Lap 
boys who carried our wrappings 
clambered up in front of us, and 
standing on the top with long sticks 
in their hands presented a curious 
spectacle. The mist still drifted 
hither and thither, but lifted suffi- 
ciently to show us a grander, because 
nearer, view of the snow mountains 
than that from Sneyrak. In the 
clear Arctic atmosphere the distant 
mountains seemed near. The im- 
posing snowy mass of Staika lay 
directly to the west of us, and a 
little to the north of it lay the 
mountain of Silpakvare, remarkable 
for its silver mines, which were 
worked during the seventeenth and 
early part of the eighteenth centu- 
ries, sometimes by the Crown, some- 
times by private adventurers, but 
without any permanent success. 
The ore was brought down on 
sledges drawn by reindeer to 
Quikkjokk, where it was smelted, 
and Quikkjokk is still spoken of by 
the Laps as ‘ the smelting furnaces.’ 
The Laps were forced to engage in 
this work much against their will, 
and great cruelty was, it is said, 
shown in those days to them, from 
which the cessation of the under- 
taking freed them. Looking down 
the precipitous northern side of 
Wallispiket, we saw below us, in the 
valley, the iron mountain of Ruoti- 
vara, dwarfed into insignificance by 
the lofty mountains by which it is 
surrounded. The richness of this 
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mountain is said to equal that of the 
mountain at Gellivara, but it is more 
inaccessible. Baron Hermatin, a 
distinguished scientific man, opened 
some preliminary workings at the 
end of last century, and the quality 
and quantity of the iron found was 
everything that could be desired, 
but the difficulty of transporting 
the ore down to the lakes, and 
through the five rapids to Jokk- 
mokk, and from Jokkmokk to the 
coast,;was too great, and the pro- 
ject was abandoned. The cold 
winds, which blew from the snow 
ranges to the west, made a long 
stay on the top disagreeable, and 
glissading down the snow slope we 
reached the fijells, and returned to 
Quikkjokk in the evening, where 
our arrival caused more excitement 
than we had yet seen in the hamlet, 
for though there is not the slightest 
difficulty in the ascent, the pastor 
had taken nearly twice as long on a 
former occasion, and had not re- 
turned till the succeeding morning. 

In the preceding account we have 
given only a faint idea of the many 
beauties of Quikkjokk, and it was 
with regret that we bade adieu to 
the hospitable pastor, whom we 
took care to remunerate for all the 
inconvenience to which we had put 
him, although he did not send in 
any bill. Our return journey over 
the same ground does not call for 
any special description. In crossing 
Lake Vaikijaure, on the evening of 
August 23, we saw a most brilliant 
meteor. The moon had just risen, 
and was faintly lighting up the 
quiet waters of the lake, when we 
saw a great globe of fire shoot down 
from the heavens in a north-easterly 
direction, leaving behind it a long 
line of light. This line was more 
luminous at its lower end, where the 
ball of fire had vanished, and began 
to rise higher and higher in the air, 
its luminosity getting gradually 
less. At the same time it lost its 
slightly parabolic curve, and began 
to twist itself into fantastic shapes. 
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In its final form the line of light 
looked as if six or seven knots had 
been tied upon it, and at the places 
where these knots secmed to be, the 
luminosity was most intense, and 
continued to glow after the con- 
necting portions had faded away. 
It was upwards of a quarter of an 
hour, by the watch, before the last 
fragment became invisible. 

We reached in succession Jokk- 
mokk, Starbacken, Edefors, and 
Lule&, and so ended a tour which 
more than fulfilled all our anticipa- 
tions, and in which the difficulties 
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that appeared at a distance van- 
ished on a nearer acquaintance. 
The freshness of the country, the 
grandeur of the scenery, the purity 
of the air, and the simplicity of the 
living, made a combination in which 
there was no alloy, for the trifling 
discomforts to which we were ex- 
posed were matters to be laughed 
at rather than taken seriously ; and 
in spite even of the mosquitoes, we 
regard Lule Lapmark as one of the 
best countries for a summer tour. 


THE END. W.D.T. 





A HOLIDAY. 


Our of the city, far away 
With Spring to-day !— 
Where copses tufted with primrose 
Give me repose, 
Wood-sorrel and wild violet 
Soothe my soul’s fret, 
The pure delicious vernal air 
Blows away care, 
The birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 


Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf, 

And on its gently murmuring flow 
Cares glide and go; 

The bud-besprinkled boughs and hedges, 
The sprouting sedges 

Waving beside the water’s brink, 
Come like cool drink 

To fever’d lips, like fresh soft mead 
To kine that feed. 


Much happier than the kine, I bed 
My dreaming head 

In grass; I see far mountains blue, 
Like heav’n in view, 

Green world and sunny sky above 
Alive with love; 

All, all, however came they there, 
Divinely fair. 


Is this the better oracle, 
Or what streets tell ? 

O base confusion, falsehood, strife, 
Man puts in life! 

Sink, thou Life-Measurer!—I can say 
‘I’ve lived a day;’ 

And Memory holds it now in keeping, 
Awake or sleeping. 
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OOR relations, it is well under- 

stood, know all about their 
rich relations: but the rich rela- 
tions know very little about the 
poor. So it is that all educated 
folk in Scotland (Sydney Smith’s 
knuckle-end of England) know all 
about England, while educated folk 
in England are, even yet, many 
times profoundly ignorant of all 
things Scotch. So it is that all 
men of fair culture among the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland are well 
up in their knowledge of the 
Church of England, while the typi- 
eal Anglican knows and cares ex- 
twemely little about the Scotch 
Church. There are exceptions. 
The Dean of Westminster, always 
much interested in any ecclesias- 
tical curiosity, is very fully informed 
as to the history, constitution, and 
personnel of the National Establish- 
ment in Scotland: and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brought up 
in her communion, is still in various 
respects (to a Scotch eye) visibly 
influenced by his Presbyterian up- 
bringing. An exalted Personage, 
too, vulgarly esteemed as the 
earthly Head of the Anglican 
Church, has become, by more than 
twenty years’ experience, a warm 
and well-informed friend of the 
Church of her Northern kingdom. 
Still, English interest in Scotch 
ecclesiastical affairs is cool. Not 
even the brilliant and incisive Life 
of Dr. Robert Lee by Dr. Story of 
Rosneath sufficed to draw adequate 
notice to the career of a really 
remarkable man, placed in excep- 
tional circumstances. All this the 
writer feels, with some sense of 
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‘ Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., Minister of the Barony Parish, Glasgow’; 
one of Her Majesty's Chaplains ; Dean of the Chapel Royal ; Dean of the Most Ancient 


disheartening, as he begins his 
brief account of the greatest man 
who has been numbered among 
the Scotch clergy for many a day 
and year. 

Yet if any clergyman of the 
Charch of Scotland in recent times 
has broken beyond the provincial 
limit of reputation, it is Norman 
Macleod. One feels, however, that 
his reputation South of the Tweed 
rests on an unsatisfactory founda- 
tion. It comes of causes away from 
the real nature of the man. Court 
favour, and the editorship of a 
monthly magazine of wide circula- 
tion, made his name familiar to 
multitudes who never heard the 
name of any other Scotch clergy- 
man. It is little known in England 
how extraordinary a man he was, 
and how singular was his standing 
in his own country. I wish I could 
carry some impression of what 
manner of man he was to those 
who shall read these pages. 

His place in Scotland was unlike 
that of any other man among its 
three millions and a half. His 
Christian name was a household 
word, Nobody in Scotland talked 
of Dr. Macleod. It was always 
Norman. On February 8, 1876, a 
letter appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald, written evidently by a 
clever working- man, upon the 
vexed question of piece-work. 
Something must be done, the writer 
says, towards drawing masters and 
men together and making them 
understand each other : and he ends 
his letter with tho vain wish, ‘O 
for Norman back again!’ Norman 
in his youth habitually called 
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Wordsworth by the affectionate 
though irreverent name of Billy: 
but that was peculiar to himself 
and his friends. His own Christian 
name, like that of Robert Burns, 
was current like that of a king or 
queen. <A clergyman entering a 
sick-room found an old woman 
reading a tract. She said ‘ One of 
Norman’s.’ A St. Andrews profes- 
sor, travelling from Edinburgh to 
London, was waiting on the plat- 
form at Carstairs when the Glasgow 
part of the train came in. ‘Is 
Norman in the train?’ was his 
enquiry of the guard. ‘ Yes,’ was 
the reply: ‘here he is.’ Arriving 
in a steamer at the Broomielaw, 
the traveller has entered a cab with 
the instruction ‘ Drive me to Nor- 
man’s:’ and has been brought in 
due time to the much-beaten thres- 
hold. ‘Chis was in a city with a 
population of over 600,000. I have 
just read a published letter from a 
domestic servant. In it are the 
words ‘the late Norman Macleod: 
a man whom I never saw, but when 
I read the account of his death, I 
felt a blank in my life.’ There is 
no exaggeration in these things. 
To a Scotchman they are mere 
matters of course. 

What-like human being he was 
who, dying at sixty, had for at 
least ten years held this place in 
Scotland, is shown in this biography 
by his younger brother. In a 
word, the book is extremely well 
done. It is written with ability, good 
sense and good taste. And though 
the Macleods are clannish, as High- 
landers should be, there is really 
no puffery, All that is said by Mr. 
Donald Macleod of his brother’s 
preaching, speech-making, conver- 
sation, and organisation and vivify- 
ing of parish work, is unexagge- 
rated truth, to the writer’s personal 
knowledge. Indeed, much more 
might have been said of the amazing 
eloquence which few who have heard 
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it will ever forget. As for the man 
himself, anything less like the prim 
and narrow ideal which is in many 
minds of the Presbyterian preacher 
could not by possibility be. That 
ideal, it may be said, has perished 
from the minds of those who know 
the clergy of the Scotch Church as 
now existing. And for the unfor- 
tunate sentence which disposed of 
the entire class as ‘ poor. bewildered 
ploughmen,’ it was strange to recal 
it in the presence of that thorough 
man of the world, who had seen 
many lands and cities, and grown 
familiar with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; wise alike in his 
management of princes and paupers. 
He was a great jolly Christian 
Bohemian, using the most uncon- 
ventional language freely in his 
talk, sitting with the Prince of 
Wales in the smoking-room at 
Dunrobin till half-past three in the 
morning,” yet never sinking below 
the highest level of the respect of 
even such as knew him most fa- 
miliarly: of a happy, unanxious 
nature, intensely enjoying the moral 
and physical good things of this 
life, scenery, society, music, books, 
dinner. ‘ Dined jollily,’ you read 
in his diary: and the word jolly is 
of frequentoccurrence. It was the 
right word, and true, till overwork 
and failing health at the close 
brought the first touches of depres- 
sion. Then, beneath this, there was 
the substantial nature of the great 
preacher, the zealous missioner, 
the sympathetic visitor of the sick 
and poor, the devoted parish priest: 
the man who crowded into his life 
thrice the actual work of many a busy 
man. He was a great moral dynamic 
power: his contagious energy and 
heartiness could push on even the 
most inert: he could ‘ galvanise & 
divvot,’ which in English is a piece 
of turf, and in Scotch means such- 
like a mortal man. _He was a won- 
derfally eloquent and. impressive 
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preacher: ‘the greatest and most 
convincing preacher I ever heard,’ 
was the estimate of Sir Arthur 
Helps, whose opinion was worth 
something. The solitary one among 
Scotch divines who was commonly 
placed before him was Dr. Caird, 
Principal of the University of Glas- 
gow, who for thirty years has stood 
without question first among Scotch 
preachers. Guthrie and Macleod 
you would bracket as equal. Still 
more remarkable was his power as 
a platform speaker. When a great 
meeting of people was getting very 
tired, through many long-winded 
and remarkably sensible orations, 
he had but to rise, and instantly 
attention was keen, and there was 
life everywhere. Norman Macleod 
was never dull: that could not be 
in the nature of things. And you 
felt you were getting a tremendous 
push in the direction in which he 
wanted to make you to go. His 
speech was always kept to the last: 
no one need think to speak after 
him. I have heard him preach and 
speak many times: I never knew 
him make a failure: and some- 
times, at the call of a great occa- 
sion, I have seen him produce on 
a great multitude an impression 
which I cannot imagine as exceeded 
by human words. Jt is no wonder 
that Dean Stanley longed for the 
day when Macleod might preach in 
the nave of some vast cathedral. 
Like all Scotch clergymen of any 
account, he loved the Anglican 
Church as his own: and it might 
well have been. But it was not 
to be. 

The spontaneous and incessant 
flow of lively, pathetic, and hu- 
morous thought from him was won- 
derful. You could not talk with 
him for five minutes without dis- 
cerning that here was an excep- 
tional man. If you met him on the 


street, while his high health con- 
tinued, he had something. bright 
and brief to say: and he did nob 
repeat himself. Latterly, indeed, you 
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saw the pump at work: it was hard 
to daily meet scores of men, each of 
whom expected something uncom- 
mon. But it was while sitting up, 
late at night, in the company of two 
or three congenial friends, that Nor- 
man Macleod was at his greatest. 
The riotous fun, passing momently 
but never unfitly to the deepest 
pathos and most solemn reflection, 
—for his laughter and his tears 
were never far asunder,—none who 
witnessed can forget. Like most 
great orators, he had a strong power 
of mimicry, and he could represent 
the most diverse subjects equally 
well: a Highland drover, and a 
young guardsman anxious to convey 
that though he made no loud profes- 
sions he hoped he had chosen Right, 
—each was perfect. The charm of 
his manner was indescribable: yet 
there was no more courtly gen- 
tleman than the life-enjoying Celt, 
no more earnest preacher and be- 
liever than he who returning from 
a mission to America first made 
known in Scotland the unsolemn 
lay of Old Dan Tucker. It was 
extraordinary, how he passed 
from the profoundest tragedy to 
the wildest merriment: and both 
were very real. After one of his 
great speeches, in which he seemed 
possessed of apostolic zeal for some 
good cause, and was indeed so pos- 
sessed, he could speedily let the bow 
unbend. I heard him end a grand 
missionary address to students by 
saying with a faltering voice that if 
that work broke down, ‘ some of us 
will be glad to find a grave.’ There 
he stopped: and dead silence fol- 
lowed, not untouched with unac- 
customed tears. Ten minutes after 
he was saying in the liveliest 
fashion to a friend, ‘I have got 
some splendid weeds: come down to- 
night and try them.’ But indeed in 
the pulpit, on the platform, in. the 
general assembly, in his back-study 
(an extraordinary place in a laun- 
dry where he sought escape from 
ceaseless interruption), or in the 
MM2 
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smoking-room, you could not say 
where he was greatest: but you 
felt that everywhere he was a 
streaming fountain of influence, 
and a man among a million men. 
For the last twenty-one years of 
his life he held (as he records in 
his diary with due thankfulness) 
the best living in Scotland: after 
all, not 1,200/.a year. It was the 
Barony parish of Glasgow, with a 
population of near 100,000 souls. 
This parish has its church under 
the shadow of Glasgow Cathedral : 
but the Reformation brought some 
losses with its gains, and it is re- 
lated that the last Lord Derby, 
issuing from the Cathedral, was 
transfixed by the sight of the 
Barony church, but after some 
delay exclaimed, ‘ Well, I once saw 
an uglier church than that.’ He 
did not say where. It would be 
interesting to know. In this hideous 
erection Norman Macleod preached : 
always to a great congregation. He 
organised parochial machinery, he 
built churches, he pleaded elo- 
quently and effectively for every 
ood work: he made his presence 
elt through Glasgow, through Scot- 
Jand: he was the greatest Scotch- 
man living his life in Scotland, at 
the time he died. It is very sad 
to think how that intense enjoy- 
ment of life, that tremendous energy 
to push on the laggard, are quenched: 
quenched for near four years past ; 
and that the man if living would 
now not be sixty-four. And those 
who never saw nor heard him can- 
not possibly understand what he 
was. His writings, though lively 
and clever, give no idea of Norman 
Macleod. What he produced must 
be vivified by his personality. And 
he was so pushed and over-driven 
by excessive work, that he never 
had time to do his best with his 
mn. It is said (I do not know if 
it be true) that at the last what he 
published was spoken off at the 
rate of rapid speaking and taken 
down bya shorthand writer. Many 
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thousands remember him vividly 
now: the manly presence of the 
big life-enjoying man: the powerful 
voice with the strong Gaelic accent 
that told of Morven and the misty 
islands: and the portraits given in 
the biography bring him back as if 
he lived to such as knew him well, 
But in a few years there will re- 
main only a fading tradition of what- 
like he was, and how he preached 
and talked: and those who read his 
works will wonder wherein lay the 
magical charm of Norman. Possibly 
the reader may think that the writer 
speaks too warmly: but it is not so. 
Nor do private considerations sway 
him. The writer, though he knew 
Macleod well for twenty years, was 
not one of the inner circle of his 
special friends: and was certainly 
not bound to him by any sense 
of obligation. Yet, as concerns 
Macleod’s gifts and genius, the 
writer could honestly speak of him 
more warmly than his brother has 
done. It would be hard to exag- 
gerate his power of interesting, im- 
pressing, and charming all with 
whom he came into friendly rela. 
tions. 

Not everyone, indeed, was drawn 
to Norman Macleod with that en- 
thusiastic faith which appeared in 
his more especial friends, of whom 
Principal Shairp of St. Andrews 
may be taken as the type. The 
manner, strongly recalling that of 
Bishop Wilberforce, did not take 
so well with such as had not in 
themselves something responsive to 
it. The Celtic temperament, with 
much that is most loveable, no 
doubt has its side which less com- 
mends itself to the graver approval 
of the Saxon. The Celtic clannish- 
ness takes forms which are not par- 
ticularly agreeable to those not of 
the clan. It was said of Arch- 
bishop Whately that to be his 
relation set a man at a positive dis- 
advantage with him in the exercise 
of his patronage and the exertion 
of his influence. The charge of 
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undervaluing those of his own blood 
could by no means be brought 
against Norman Macleod. After 
all, itis more pleasing that a family 
should be a little society for mutual 
exaltation than (as in some cases) for 
mutual degradation. And itis only 
fair to say that there is no advance- 
ment which the members of the clan 
have reached, which they have not 
by common consent fairly earned : 
while as for Norman himself, even 
the uncompromising men whom he 
rubbed against the grain would be 
constrained to admit that nothing 
which he ever attained was more 
than a poor reward for such a man. 

He was born at Campbeltown, a 
little town in a remote part of 
Argyleshire, on June 3, 1812. His 


father, a man of great ability and 
magnificent physique, was incum- 
bent of the parish: but was soon 
translated to the living of Campsie, 
near Glasgow. In the University of 
that city Norman was educated. 
He was always vivaciously clever, 


but made no figure in University 
work: he had not the nature for 
that kind of eminence: and, like 
most clever lads who could not by 
any effort have attained University 
honours, he professed to hold them 
cheap. It will hardly do, looking 
over the Glasgow prize-lists, and 
noting what the most distinguished 
there have done in after-life, to 
doubt that, save for an exceptive 
Bohemian here and there, they are 
fairly adequate tests of available 
ability. Ifthis paper were to be 
thrice the length I can make it, 
and if the readers of Fraser cared a 
brass farthing about the question, 
it would be easy for a Glasgow 
student to prove itso. But it was 
well for Macleod that his student- 
life was what it was. His genius 
owed little to University training ; 
he had no pretention to scholarship, 
but his reading was wide, if de- 
sultory: his knowledge extensive, 
though inaccurate: and he saved 
his energies through those years in 
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which many brilliant scholars under- 
mine their constitution, entering 
practical life early-old. He was 
tutor in a Yorkshire family for 
several years; and with his pupil 
lived for some time at Weimar. 
Here he ‘ was passionately fond of 
music, sang well to the guitar, 
sketched cleverly, was as keen a 
waltzer as any attaché in Weimar, 
and threw himself with a vivid 
sense of enjoyment into the gaieties 
of the little capital.’ Here, too, he 
so far broke the bonds of a Scotch 
training as to write, more than forty 
years since, with much contempt of 
‘being obliged to have his piety 
measured by reading a newspaper 
on Sunday, or such trash.’ While 
finishing his studies for the Church, 
he saw the shadows of coming 
events in Scotland. He writes, in 
1835, 

‘Our very clergy are dragging us 
down to lick the dust, and the in- 
fluence of the mob is making our 
young men a subservient set of 
fellows. I see among our better- 
thinking clergy a strong Episco- 
palian spirit: they are beginning to 
see the use of a set form of worship. 
And who can look at the critical, 
self-sufficient faces of one-half of 
our congregations during prayers, 
and the labourand puffing and blow- 
ing of some aspirant to a church, 
and not deplore the absence of some 
set prayers which would keep the 
feelings of many right-thinking 
Christians from being hurt every 
Sabbath ?’ 

At the same time he took part in 
resisting a preposterous proposal on 
the part of some narrow-minded 
students of divinity to turn Black- 
wood’s Magazine out of the Divinity- 
Hall Library, from which they had 
already excluded the Edinburgh Re- 
view. It may seem incredible : but 
these ears have heard an eminent 
Scotch clergyman declare that ‘no 
one who knew the truth as it is 
in Jesus could read Shakespere.’ 
Says Macleod, 
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‘Poor Maga was peppered with 
a whole volley of anathemas: and 
if it were not for some fellows of 
sense who were determined to give 
old Christopher a lift on his stilts, 
he would have hobbled down the 
turnpike stair to make room for a 
dripping Baptist or oily-haired 
Methodist. Oh, I hate cant: I de- 
test it, from my heart of hearts!’ 

His first living was the parish of 
Loudoun, in Ayrshire. He was 
presented to it by the Marchioness 
of Hastings, widow of the Indian 
Governor-General: and many in- 
stances are recorded which show 
the terms of friendship on which 
he stood to the family. When one 
of the daughters was married to the 
Marquis of Bute, Macleod performed 
the ceremony. Of that union 
sprang the prototype, in vulgar be- 
lief, of Lothair. Another sister was 


the well-known Lady Flora Hast- 
ings. A curious fashion of that 
family was (as may be seen in great 
printed volumes) to use, in writing 


of their father, the capital letters 
at the beginning of pronouns which 
people in general employ only in 
the case of the Divine Persons in 
the Trinity. In 1843, Norman was 
translated to the parish of Dalkeith, 
where the ducal House of Buccleugh, 
not conforming to the National 
Church, was by no means so con- 
genial as that of Hastings: nor did 
its head appear to realise how re- 
markable a man was his parish 
clergyman, not valuing his minis- 
trations nearly so highly as in after 
years did the Personage who can 
‘make a Duke.’ In 1851, he was 
appointed to the Barony parish of 
Glasgow : and in that great charge, 
and holding the most prominent 
place in the second city of the em- 
pire, Macleod found his right place, 
and never left it. What a Bishop 
he would have been ! Butthe Scotch 
Church has no such dignities, and 
he had reached the end of his tether. 
The little dignities of the Deanery 
of the Thistle and the Chaplaincy 
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to the Queen, followed by and bye. 
These have, of late years, been. on 
the whole given very justly: but 
never with more general approval 
than when given to Norman. 
There is a great deal of down. 
right truth told by Macleod as to 
the deplorable schism of 1843. But 
ro one who wishes well to Scotland 
cares to look back on that sad time 
of fierce and unchristian strife, not 
to be paralleled in the history of the 
Church, and soon (it may be hoped) 
to be forgotten. In the autumn of 
that year, the writer, then a boy, 
heard Norman preach for the first 
time. It was in a country church 
in Ayrshire, on a Fast-day. The 
congregation was tired and sleepy, 
having already heard a most dreary 
discourse. Norman ascended the 
pulpit, looking (I thonght then) 
very like some of the portraits of 
Byron. The Collect before sermon 
at once aroused the people. It was 
not couched in liturgical phrase, 
such as may now be heard in 
Scotch.churches, the result of what 
old-fashioned clergymen call ‘ the 
Prayer Movement.’ But the words 
come back, and the tone, and the 
silent hush in the church : ‘ Teach 
us to remember that for every ser- 
mon we hear, we must render an 
account at the Day of Judgment.’ 
It was plainly a new suggestion: 
the people had never bargained for 
that. Then came the sermon, which 
was I think the very first I ever 
listened to from beginning to end. 
I could give an accurate account 
of it to-day: but I will not. The 
sorest consequences to the church 
of the Secession of 1843 were in the 
deplorable appointments made in 
some cases to the charges vacated 
by eminent men who ‘ went out.’ It 
would be easy to mention some. 
And it is much to be regretted that 
Macleod went to Dalkeith, declining 
an Edinburgh charge to which he 
was presented. Things would have 
been very different: not in that 
parish only, but through all the 
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Scotch metropolis. However, Dal- 
keith is near Edinburgh: and 
whenever it was known that Nor- 
man was to preach or speak there, 
or in Glasgow, eager crowds assem- 
bled. He started and edited a little 
monthly magazine, not very good 
or successful. Where taken in, it 
was rarely thought worth bind- 
ing, and sets of it are seldom 
seen. In 1860 came Good Words, 
which he edited. How the streets 
of Glasgow were placarded with 
the notices that it was to be- 

in! The immense energy of 
the publisher, Mr. Strahan: the 
large publicity given by advertising 
to an unprecedented degree: the 
rumours of such payment to 
authors as had never before been 
given for periodical writing: ex- 
cited interest, and gradually se- 
cured a vast circulation. Norman 


wrote a great deal in this maga- 
zine: gradually emancipating his 
style from that of a Scotch sermon, 
and attaining one of a higher lite- 


rary character. But it was not 
here that his strength lay. 

His life went on in a ceaseless 
round of preaching, speech-making, 
church - building, pastoral work, 
foreign travel, social enjoyment : 
and his fame spread wider and 
wider. Being once invited to 
preach before the Queen at Crathie, 
he left such a remembrance of him 
that henceforward he was perpetu- 
ally there during Her Majesty’s 
visits; and he became by degrees 
{as letters in this work equally 
honourable to all parties show) 
a trusted and valued friend. The 
character of his theology changed 
insensibly : becoming what for lack 
of a better name may be called 
Broad: though he ever clung with 
firm faith to the main facts and 
truths of the Christian religion. A 
great event in his life, and a painful 
experience, was the outcry which 
followed a speech he made in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow on the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, and its 
authority. The speech was of near 
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four hours’ length: no full record 
of it remains: but those who heard 
it still say that it was most startling 
to hear; and assuredly it roused 
the country when it was read as 
reported in the newspapers. As to 
the observance of the day, probably 
the ground taken is that now gene- 
rally taken by educated people. 
But the views set forth as to its 
authority seemed very strange to 
most Scotch folk. The binding au- 
thority of the Fourth Commandment 
was flatly denied: the obligation of 
the day was made to rest on its 
manifest advantages and long 
sacred associations; and in the 
orator’s eagerness, the other nine 
Commandments seemed to be held 
as cheap as the Fourth. It need not 
be said that the higher morality of 
the New Testament, and its eternal 
obligation, were strongly recog- 
nised. But all this passed the 
understanding of many decent 
people. I once heard a simple 
clergyman say, ‘The best answer 
to Norman’s speech is to go out to 
his house and take away his silver 
spoons.’ Norman’s influence seemed 
gone. He was furiously abused, 
sorrowfully mourned over: much 
prayed for, and much cursed, both 
commonly by the same individaals. 
‘Ministers of the Gospel passed 
him without recognition: one of 
these, more zealous than the rest, hissed 
him on the street.’ This last state- 
ment seems incredible,—but only 
to English people. Every spiteful, 
envious little creature thought that 
now was the chance of a kick at 
the greatman. Apart from bigotry 
and folly, the case was difficult. 
Macleod had plainly contradicted 
the articles of his Church: and 
there were those who would have 
been willing to depose and turn out 
the strongest man in it. ‘I sup- 
pose there is room enough for him 
without,’ I heard a dignitied clergy- 
man say in a Church-court: and 
the truculent suggestion of another 
was that ‘Execution should be 
done.’ But worthier thoughts pre- 
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vailed: and the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, by an act of wise toler- 
ance, while it could not pass by 
without notice an unquestionable 
infraction of the standards, was 
content to record its regret that so 
eminent a clergyman should have 
set out views which appeared un- 
orthodox, and its hope that he 
would not do it any more. Nor- 
man would retract nothing. They 
did not ask him. And the conclu- 
sion was in the highest degree 
creditable to the really wise and 
good men who swayed the councils 
of that Court. 

‘Their admonition was not pro- 
nounced but recorded. And I said 
that it was interesting as being pro- 
bably the last which should be ad- 
dressed toany minister of the Church 
for teaching as I did, and that I 
would show it some day to my son 
as an ecclesiastical fossil. They 
only smiled and said he would never 
discover it. All was good humonr.’ 


Honour to the tolerant, wise, and 
kindly Presbytery 


of Glasgow! 
Could an illustrious law-breaker 
have been let more easily down? 
And law-breaker he was, beyond 
doubt. 

Of the multitude of squibs, in 
prose and verse, which the occa- 
sion brought forth, by far the best 
known to the writer appeared in a 
little publication called The Comet, 
published in the University of St. 
Andrews, and written by the stu- 
dents. It was written, of course, 
by an admirer of Norman, and it 
cleverly hit off the sum of his 
moral teaching, in the vulgarer and 
stupider minds. It began 

Have you heard of valiant Norman, 

Norman of the ample vest,— 
How he fought the Ten Commandments, 
In the Synod of the West? 

It went on to personify the Deca- 
logue as a vague and awful Beast, 
much like the Jabberwock of the 
renowned ballad. Norman encoun- 
tered this creature, with much 
bravery: but the contest was un- 
equal, and he was beaten and swal- 
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lowed down by it. But even yet, 
he adhered to his principles, as 
these are summarised in the com- 
pendious statement of his creed with 
which the poem ends: 


Still from out the Monster’s stomach, 
In the choicest Glasgow brogue, 

He is heard To cursk THE SABBATH, 
And To BAN THE DecaLoGcueE! 


I once read the entire romantic 
legend to the great subject of it. 
But the pain had been too recent 
and too sharp: and I regret to say 
he did not appear to see much fun 
in it. 

Rapid as was Macleod’s tempo- 
rary loss of position, even so rapid 
was his re-habilitation. Just ayear 
after he had feared the Supreme 
Court of the Church might depose 
him, it unanimously asked him to 
go to Jndia as the Church’s am- 
bassador to visit all the missions 
there : and a year later he was, with 
a general enthusiasm quite excep- 
tional as to such appointments, 
placed in its Chair,as Moderator of 
the General Assembly. By a trans- 
parent fiction, to hold this office is 
commonly spoken of as the highest 
honour which can befal a Scotch 
clergyman. It might be so, if it 
were not sometimes given to utter 
nobodies ; or to men known only as 
conspicuous failures. The college 
of past Moderators nominates: 
and it is a strong thing for the 
Assembly to reject their nominee, 
however unworthy. Yet in one or 
two recent instances the thing was 
nearly done. ‘ When are you to be 
Moderator ? ’ was the question once 
asked at Holyrood of an eminent 
preacher who soon after attained 
that dignity, such as it is. His 
answer was prompt: ‘Never! I 
never emptied a church: I have 
filled several, but I never emptied 
one.’ The qualification was lacking 
which some of his predecessors had 
in great degree, of unpopularity 
with the multitude. Macleod’s 
closing address as Moderator was & 
very noble one. 
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Some passages are given from a 
startling sermon on education after 
death, which very strongly con- 
trovert the received belief that ‘as 
the tree falls, so it must lie:’ and 
which, if published during Nor- 
man’s life, would assuredly have 
got him into greater trouble than 
even his anti-Sabbath speech. The 
general idea set forth is one which 
was perpetually taught by the ex- 
cellent Erskine of Linlathen. And 
the endeavours made in many 
quarters to restore the public 
worship of the Scotch Church to 
greater propriety and dignity, met 
Macleod’s hearty support. It is 
dificult now to believe that ten 
years ago, clergymen not suspected 
of insanity declared that the inno- 
vations of kneeling at prayer and 
standing at praise, and the intro- 
duction of the organ into churches, 
were ‘of the instigation of the De- 
vil:’ and that the most malignant 
abuse, and all possible persecution, 
were the lot of the too-enlightened 
men who favoured these things. 

‘Public opinion since then has 
so much changed in reference to 
such matters, that it is difficult to 
realise the excitement which was 
produced by the use of read prayers 
and instrumental music, or to be- 
lieve that it was for a while doubt- 
ful whether the Church would 
tolerate any changes in her service, 
such as the increasing culture of 
the country every day demanded 
more loudly.’ 


The useful life drew to its too 
early close. Macleod’s was not a 
constitution to last long: and he 
had worked it very hard. The 
visit to India, during which he 
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preached and spoke incessantly, 
told heavily upon him. He was 
breaking before he went: but after 
his return he never seemed the 
same man. Yet in February 1872, 
though much aged and bent, I 
heard him make at St. Andrews 
one of the most touching and 
powerful speeches ever made by 
man: and in May of the same 
year, with the end now quite close 
at hand, he made his last speech in 
the General Assembly, which by 
common consent of those who heard 
it was his greatest. But it was a 
dying effort: his exhaustion was 
painful to witness. The speech 
was made on Thursday May 30. 
On Sunday June 16 he died. And 
on Thursday June 20,—that day 
three weeks he had made his great 
speech of near two hours to a 
breathless multitude,—he was laid 
to rest in the churchyard of Camp- 
sie, amid such marks of public 
mourning as had not been seen in 
Scotland for many a year. 

Among recent Scotch clergymen, 
Caird, Guthrie and MacGregor have 
preached as popularly, and Robert- 
son of Glasgow Cathedral as well. 
Professor Robertson of Edinburgh 
and Dr. Candlish were as energetic 
and successful in impelling other 
men to do or suffer. Dr. Robert 
Lee did more towards mending the 
National worship. Dr. Macleod 
Campbell, Principal Tulloch, and 
Dr. Crawford excelled him as theo- 
logians. Dr. Crombie and Dr. 
MacGill were far before him as 
scholars. But taking him for all 
in all, by far the greatest Scotch 
minister of the last thirty years was 
Norman Macleod. 

A. K. H. B. 


— 
- 
- 
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WASTE OF POWER IN SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


HERE is no element of the 
English character which has 
so much impaired the effect of the 
sterling qualities whichitis admitted 
to possess, as a certain disinclination 
to prepare for action until the wolf 
is at the doors. In Saxon times, we 
may conclude, it was the special 
predominance of this defect that 
gave to one of our Kings the 
appellation of the Unready. But 
even that ignominious adjective may 
mean one of two very different 
things. It may mean unprepared 
for events, or unable to look them 
fairly in the face when they arrive. 
In the latter sense we have never 
been conspicuously deficient. In- 
deed, it may well be thought that 
it is the prompt readiness of the 
Englishman to confront any danger, 
or to encounter any task, at a 
moment’s notice, which is one main 
reason why he evinces so much 
less of those qualities of fore- 
thought, anticipation of events, 
and organised preparation to meet 
them, whichever way they turn 
out, which form the strength of less 
robust natures. At any rate it was 
mainly to the want of organisation on 
the part of the islanders on whom 
he swooped, that the Norman duke 
owed the victory which gave him 
the crown of England. And, in spite 
of the great advance in science 
made since the Norman Conquest, 
we doubt whether the balance of 
the national character has been, in 
this respect, essentially altered 
since 1066. 

We have had a remarkable in- 
stance of the loss and inconvenience, 
public as well as private, to which 
the want of the spirit of timely or- 
ganisation has exposed the country, 
in the proceedings of all parties, 
with regard to the great question 
of Sanitary Protection. Slowly 


and painfully some of the leaders 
of the medical profession, together 
with a few earnest adherents, have 
impressed upon the public mind the 
conviction that some of the most 
dreaded scourges that so often strike 
down those among us who can 
least be spared, are, in truth, pre- 
ventible diseases. It has taken long 
to arrive at this conclusion. It 
may, however, at length be taken 
as generally accepted by educated 
persons. Nor is it a vague principle 
ulone that is thus established. The 
matter has been wrought out into 
a considerable degree of detail. It 
has been brought in an admirably 
graphic manner before the eyes of 
those who choose to look. Eng- 


land has been medically mapped 
out; divided, not into counties and 
parishes, but into areas of prevail- 


ing disease. The. physical outlines 
of the country, the lofty ranges of 
hills, the upland valleys, the broad 
rolling plains, the fens, marshes, 
and meres reclaimed from the wild- 
fowl, the sands, beaches, and 
river mouths, do indeed define the 
main outlines of the disease maps. 
But the coincidence of physical and 
medical topography is not a matter 
arrived at by scientific deduction. 
The process employed has been 
purely inductive. It has been by 
working out the statistical facts 
collected by the Registrar-General, 
and by distributing their repre- 
sentation (by shades of colour or 
otherwise) over the area of the 
country, that the disease maps have 
in the first instance been laid 
down. The coincidence of such 
districts with physical or geo- 
logical divisions of the island, is 4 
matter of comparative cartography. 
The co-ordination of the three 
distinct series of observations has 
the highest value; but the com- 
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bined representation, although it 
may be made on a single map, is 
founded on three entirely distinct 
series of original observations. 

In the year 1872 the occurrence 
of an unusual number of deaths, 
comprising persons well known to 
the public, for whom much sym- 
pathy was felt, and the extra- 
ordinarily narrow escape of the 
Prince of Wales from the same 
terrible malady of typhoid fever, had 
stirred public feeling very strongly. 
It was felt that, as science had 
ventured to assert that this disease 
was one of those which the en- 
gineer, if duly commissioned, was 
able entirely to stamp out, no 
farther time should be lost; but 
that legislative sanction should be 
given to the measures best adapted 
toattain this end. England was very 
much in earnest; and any sound 
and comprehensive measure, that 
bore the stamp of statesmanship on 
its front, would have been gladly 
hailed by the country, even if it had 
entailed considerable expense ; and 
even if it had sanctioned, what Eng- 
lishmen are generally very loth to 
sanction, a considerable amount of 
interference with private liberty in 
behalf of the public safety. 

Unfortunately the task fell into 
feeble hands. Not that that was, in 
itself, necessarily disastrous. Our 
governmental administration, ano- 
malous as it appears to the more 
organised races of Latin or of 
Teutonic blood, contains within 
itself some of those self-sown com- 
pensations without which any free 
Government would be simply im- 
possible. Experience having shown 
that a parliamentary government 
involves the chance of the com- 
mittal, at intervals of a few years 
apart, of the helm of each great 
public ministry to a man entirely 
uneducated in its special subject of 
control—toa man who might be able, 
or the reverse; but whose chief quali- 
fication for the discharge of great 
administrative functions consisted 
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in his utility asa political gla« 
diator—the Administration gradu- 
ally formed within its bosom a 
system of permanent officials, in- 
dependent of the fluctuations of 
party. It is to the permanent 
secretaries and other heads of de- 
partments in the various branches 
of the Administration that the fact 
that public affairs do not come to 
a temporary dead-lock on every 
change of Ministry is entirely due. 
We can learn, from the miserable 
experience of another country, what 
is the result of making all appoint- 
ments political. 

Thus it will not unfrequently 
happen that a minister of inferior 
calibre, if only he have the genius to 
be privately sensible of his’ own 
shortcomings, is a much safer and 
more useful public servant than a 
man who is sparkling with talent, 
and anxious that his light should 
not be put under a bushel. By 
holding his tongue and looking wise, 
© new minister may, in a very few 
weeks, be so educated by his per- 
manent staff as to be tolerably sure 
of not exposing himself to ridicule 
when he has toanswer any question 
in public as to the department over 
which he presides. To the per- 
manent school thus provided for the 
temporary political heads of the 
great departments of the State are 
added two additional safeguards. 
The Sovereign is not only per- 
manent, but hereditary. In the 
Sovereign there is thus likely to 
reside, and usually has resided, a 
strong instinctive sense of what is 
best for the country ; a sense which 
hasacted on the reciprocating pulses 
of political action much as the gover- 
nor of a steam-engine acts upon the 
movement of the piston. On the 
other hand, when fresh information 
is requisite, the cumbrous but far- 
reaching machinery of parliament- 
ary returns, parliamentary com- 
mittees, and Royal commissions can 
be set in motion, to supply an 
amount of statistical fact which is 
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enough to place the most ordinary 
statesman, within whose grasp it is 
placed, at an immense advantage 
as compared with any non-official 
opponent. 

The greatest misfortune, there- 
fore, that is likely to befall a coun- 
try under an Administration so 
complex as that necessitated by 
parliamentary forms, is for a mi- 
nister to have too much zeal. If 
he is driven by the desire to make 
himself a name as a brilliant ad- 
ministrator, rather than by the 
straightforward resolve to do his 
duty to his country quietly and 
cautiously; if he is anxious to 
give full play to some crotchet or 
political theory; above all, if he 
desire to use his power to make 
organic or administrative changes 
which he thinks will permanently 
benefit his political party; a minister 
can usually contrive, within the 
four or five years’ term of his office, 
to do permanent and effective dis- 
service to the country. 

It is unnecessary to enquire to 
which of these disturbing causes 
is due the fact that the high- 
ly favourable occasion for really 
statesmanlike legislation on sanitary 
matters, which was offered to the 
Administration in 1872, was so 
thoroughly wasted. A Bill, indeed, 
was brought into Parliament, and, 
after that amount of drifting and 
shifting which characterised much 
of the tentative legislation of the 
period, became law. Butit became 
evident that the one thing which 
was most conspicuously absent from 
the Bill was the honest effort to 
provide in the most efficient manner 
for the sanitary improvement of the 
country. The best that could be 
said of the measure was, that it 
allowed those local authorities which 
had up to that time shown so strong 
a disinclination to incur any trouble 
or expense, in order to protect the 
public health, to continue their pro- 
cedure under new names. Some 
provisions were made, chiefly at the 
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instance of the medical profession, 
for the appointment of medical 
inspectors. But great care was 
taken that such inspection should 
contain no healthy element of com- 
pulsory improvement. The inspec- 
tors were refused organisation as 
a body. Each was individually 
placed at the mercy of the local 
board which appointed and partly 
paid him. Ifa report or recommenda- 
tion was neglected—there was an 
end of the matter. The inspector 
had no redress. On the contrary, 
if he ventured to repeat an unde- 
sired complaint, he had the best 
chance of being sent about his 
business by employers whose first 
care was, naturally, to keep down 
the rates. The measure of 1872 
bound over the medical profession 
to hold their tongues as to any un- 
desired reforms by the threat to 
take the bread out of their children’s 
mouths if they made themselves 
too officions. 

It was not the case that so gro- 
tesque a mode of dealing with a 
question of vital national import- 
ance merely dropped ont of the 
lucky bag of incongruous parlia- 
mentary amendments. If there 
was one thing which was brought 
clearly under the notice of the 
framers of the Bill, it was the neces- 
sity of acomprehensive organisation, 
that should be at once simple and 
effective, under the two equally im- 
portant branches of medical and 
engineering arrangement. If there 
was one point in which the initia- 
tive was retained by the proposer 
of the Bill, it was in the refusal 
to adopt any such organisation as 
should give the measure any 
practical value. Something was 
said about the self-education of the 
local authorities. Much was pro- 
bably thought of the effect that 
any wholesome compulsion of these 
personages might have on the votes 
at the next parliamentary election. 
At allevents, the most colourless and 
inefficient measure that could well 
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be conceived became the law of the 
land. The differences between an 
effective and an ineffective Bill were, 
indeed, few and small, but they were 
intelligible and distinct. The side 
of inefficiency was adopted in every 
instance. 

The point, however, which we 
here wish to bring before our readers 
is one on which there is but little 
room for difference of opinion. 
There may be a contention as to 
the amount of interference which 
the State should exert as to sanitary 
measures. There may be a doubt 
as to the best constitution of local 
authorities; or even as to the best 
form of organisation of medical and 
engineering inspection. But there 
can be no doubt as to the propriety 
of communicating to the public the 
results of experience on the subject. 
We referred, in a recent number, 
to the neglect of a parliamentary 
return which, though put together 
in the most slovenly manner con- 
ceivable, yet yielded very striking 
results as to analysis. It has trans- 
pired, since those remarks were in 
type, that another return, giving a 
large amount of information, was 
allowed to remain unprinted from 
1870 to 1874, and unissued, after 
printing, from 1874 to 1876; and it 
seems to be tolerably evident that 
it is only the activity of bodies in 
no way connected either with the 
Administration or with the local 
sanitary authorities, that has led to 
the unearthing of the third volume 
of the Report of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission. 

Strong in the conviction that 
all sanitary measures should be 
prompted by physical science, and 
aware that the basis of such science 
was the collection and the co-ordina- 
tion of facts, the British Associa- 
tion appointed a sub-committee to 
collect data for the guidance of the 
engineers. Volumes of correspond- 
ence have resulted, and the sum of 
about 3,000l. has been spent in 
making enquiries in various direc- 
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tions throughout the country as to 
the sanitary needs of the various 
localities, and the measures adopted 
to satisfy such needs. But the As- 
sociation and its delegates could 
only put their enquiries as matter 
of courtesy ;—at least they could 
only obtain replies as matters of 
courtesy. Neither did the Associa- 
tion grant the funds necessary to 
give any practical value to their 
anterior enquiries by organising 
personal investigation of the lo- 
calities most deserving of inspec- 
tion. The results, therefore, of 
the action of the British Associa- 
tion remain in the form of ponder- 
ous and inaccessible volumes of 
correspondence ; together with the 
publication, now some years back, 
of a work advocating a certain 
method of disposing of sewage 
which is extremely unlikely to find 
favour with the country. 

The sub-committee of the British 
Association appear to have spent 
their money and their time in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that there 
existed, in the archives of the Local 
Government Board, a series of re- 
plies, from no less than 179 dis- 
tricts, to such enquiries as they had 
undertaken to conduct. This is a 
remarkable instance of waste of 
power. Had the Sanitary Com- 
mission published their report in 
due course, and had the efforts of 
the Association been directed to the 
verification and elucidation of the 
information thus collected by the 
Commissioners, good and useful 
work might have been done. As 
it is, we only find a non-official 
body going over the ground that 
had been previously gleaned by an 
official body, though the gleanings 
had been stacked away in the cellar. 
But how it came to pass that no 
member of the British Association 
Committee should be aware of the 
existence of the replies to the ques- 
tions of the Sanitary Commissioners, 
and that no member of the Sanitary 
Commission, or official of the Local 
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Government Board, should have 
communicated to the British Asso- 
ciation Committee the fact of that 
existence, is one of those things 
which it is more easy to understand 
than to justify. 

Stimulated by the same good 
purpose that had already despatched 
two sets of enquiries throughout 
the. kingdom, the Society of Arts 
have bestirred themselves to orga- 
nise a third enquiry on the same 
subject. A gathering of persons in- 
terested in sanitary reform through- 
out the country was convened at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
in February last, and was very 
respectably attended. The proposal 
to collect information as to the 
actual state of sanitary engineering 
throughout the country was adopted 
by this meeting. The chairman of 
the sub-committee of the British 
Association attended, and made a 
conditional offer to communicate 
the manuscriptinformation collected 
by the exertions of that committee. 
The news of the existence of such 
data was apparently unexpected. A 
small executive committee of five 
was appointed to organise the pro- 
ceedings, which are to be brought 
before a public congress on sani- 
tary matters in May 1876. Thus 
promise is given of the union 
of two bodies of enquirers, or, at 
least, of the combination of their 
useful products, Matters being in 
this state, the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioners, which should have 
been the basis of both sets of en- 
quiries, made its late and silent 
appearance. 

The subject of enquiry, therefore, 
may be said to be fairly launched. 
The Society of Arts Committee 
on Health and Sewage is now, at 
all events, aware of the fact that 
the enquiries which they were or- 
ganised to conduct have been pre- 
viously made by the sub-committee 
of the British Association, as well 
as by the circular questions of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission, They 
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are in the possession of the results 
of at least one, probably of both, 
of these enquiries. They are thus 
placed, for the first time, in a posi- 
tion to know how much definite 
information has already been col- 
lected, and thus to turn attention 
to those portions of the subject 
which have hitherto met with 
neglect. This must be admitted to 
be a step in the right direction; 
although it is inexplicable why the 
duty of taking such a step should 
have been left to the voluntary 
action of the Council of the Society 
of Arts. 

It is, however, hardly to be ex. 
pected that the president of the 
Local Government Board can look 
calmly on, and see his proper func- 
tions discharged by a committee 
of the Society of Arts. The tardy 
appearance of the Blue-book may, 
indeed, very probably be attributed 
to the fact that enquiry could 
no longer be restricted to official 
quarters. There can be but little 
doubt that a vast body of valuable 
information must already be in the 
possession of the Local Government 
Board. If the action of the So- 
ciety of Arts should have no effect 
except to stimulate the Administra- 
tion to tabulate and publish the 
details already under their hands, 
the service thus rendered to the 
country will still be far from con- 
temptible. 

The replies to the sixty-four ques- 
tions issued by the Royal Sanitary 
Commissioners in 1869 are now in 
part deprived of their value. A 
portion of them was designed to 
obtain information as to the area of 
districts formerly existing, and the 
constitution of the authorities under 
which they were regulated; and 
these matters have been modified 
by the measure of 1872. . Again, 
some of the questions were of the 
most vague and open, not to say 
puerile, description. They were 
nothing short of appealing to the 
petty lecal officers throughout the 
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country for hints as to the outlines 
of a measure to be prepared by the 
Government for imperial legisla- 
tion. ‘The Commissioners will be 
much obliged,’ they wrote, ‘if you 
will furnish them with any sugges- 
tions you may be able to offer for 
improving the present state of the 
law.’ So touching an appeal might 
have been thought likely to open 
the floodgates of local wisdom 
and parochial eloquence. Some of 
the opinions elicited -by way of 
suggestions are amusingly wide 
of the mark. The Dover Town 
Council took the occasion to suggest 
that it was desirable that they 
should have control over the fares 
of stage-coaches. The Northampton 
authorities uttered a groan as to 
their inability to extract a loan from 
the Public Loan Commissioners. 
But, upon the whole, the collective 
wisdom thus gleaned is not of very 
great value. And what value it 
has is yet further impaired by the 
diametrically opposite tendency of 
the advice that has emanated from 
different localities. 

The replies to these omnifarious 
questions are tabulated in eleven 
columns; an arrangement which 
implies a far greater degree of sys- 
tematic consideration of the subject 
than is suggested by a perusal of 
the questions themselves. To some 
extent this tabulation may fairly 
be taken as normal. Further en- 
quiries, whether made by. the Bri- 
tish Association, by the Society of 
Arts, or by the Local Government 
Board, would be simplified and ren- 
dered more valuable by being ar- 
ranged on a common plan. The 
sanitary condition of the country, 
if this system of report be followed 
out, will be displayed under the 
following heads : 

First is stated the constitution 
of the local authority, referring, of 
course, to the source and limits of 
its jurisdiction. 

Second is the area of the district 
in question. To this ought to be 
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added a brief, but intelligible, de- 
scription of the physical and geolo- 
gical characters of the district, and 
a reference to the great water-shed 
division of which it forms a parti 
Ultimately this column should be 
accompanied by a series of adequate 
maps. 

The third head refers to the 
officers employed by the several 
authorities, the medical advice ob- 
tained, the inspection practised, 
and the like. It is obvious that 
the information thus classified ought 
to be obtained by the Local Go- 
vernment Board directly, by means 
ofa regular series of reports from the 
medical officers to their provincial 
superiors, and thus to the medical 
officer of the board. The same re- 
mark applies to the engineering 
requisites of the case. 

The fourth head relates to hos- 
pital accommodation and treatment 
of diseases. This would come in 
under the medical reports which 
we have just suggested, as a matter 
of primary necessity. 

So again with the fifth and sixth 
columns, which refer to sewerage 
and water supply. If there is to 
be any administrative action at all 
in this matter, it is certain that it 
will do more harm than good if it 
be not an efficient and uniform ac- 
tion. To render that possible, the 
Local Government Board must be 
informed not only of the outbreak 
of disease, or the reasons for anti- 
cipating such outbreak, but of the 
measures taken, or proposed to be 
taken, to check such mischief. And 
as the first knowledge can only be 
obtained by the systematic returns 
of the medical officers, made under 
a system which ensures the submis- 
sion of such returns to some other 
power than the local authorities, so 
must the scheme for constructive 
purposes be capable of review: The 
value of good organisation in this 
respect is immense.. On the one 
hand, definite information would be 
collected as. to the actual physical 
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condition of the country, the need 
of sanitary works, and the steps 
taken, from time to time, to supply 
those needs. On the other hand, 
any local authority would beenabled, 
in the most direct manner, to ob- 
tain the outcome of the whole ex- 
perience of the country and of the 
day as to thenature of those works 
which would best suit their own 
special circumstances. The saving 
of money, saving of time, and saving 
of human life that might be effected 
by a simple and efficient organisa- 
tion of this kind, are incalculable. 

The seventh column relates to 
the action of the various authori- 
ties. This would be superseded 
by the system of medical and 
engineering reports, above sug- 
gested. 

Column eight relates to andit 
and expenditure on work. This 
is a matter under the purview 
of the Local Government Board. 
It is one, as we have secn, that is 
likely to attain very great mag- 
nitude. The value of any returns 
on the subject must entirely de- 
pend on the establishment of that 
system of engineering returns of 
which we have above sketched the 
outline. It is matter of very little 
public interest to know how much 
money any given authority has 
expended, unless at the same time 
we are told for what purpose, and 
in what manner, it was laid out, 
and what have been the results of 
the outlay. But this, excepting in 
so far as the technical form of 
audit is concerned, is again only 
a part of the system of engineer- 
ing returns. 

The ninth column refers to rates. 
It is, no doubt, desirable to pre- 
sent the incidence of rates in a 
definite and readily grasped form. 
But in principle this head is only 
a subdivision of the preceding one, 
and is subject to the like remarks. 

The tenth column refers to loans, 
as to which may be repeated what 
we have just said as to rates, 
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The eleventh column will dis- 
appear from any re-arrangement 
of the system of enquiry ; as it was 
provided for those ‘suggestions’ 
which were invited on the plan of 
going to the parish boards for a 
parliamentary policy. The sug- 
gestions actually tabulated range 
from the proposal that the parish 
constable should be the chief sani- 
tary officer, to that of the exten- 
sion of the activity of the Priv 
Council to every district. Which- 
ever set of enquirers takes up the 
question in its present form will 
be unlikely to keep open the column 
of ‘ suggestions.’ 

It will be seen that if this report, 
instead of lying perdu for six years 
in some locality best known to the 
Queen’s printers, had been printed 
and circulated like other parlia- 
mentary papers, much valuable 
time might have been saved, and 
more unity and effect might have 
been given to efforts that have 
been actually made in the dark. 
Whatever has been done by the 
sub-committee of the British Asso- 
ciation would have had more value 
if it had been distinctly connected 
with the result of the enquiries of 
the Sanitary Commissioners. What- 
ever may be effectively done either 
by the committee of the Society 
of Arts, or by what we must con- 
sider to be the proper authority, 
the Local Government Board, can 
only be of national utility in so far 
as it embodies that spirit of system 
and of organisation which we have 
indicated as indispensable to a wise 
economy. At the very respectably 
attended meeting in the rooms of 
the Society of Arts, when the 
resolutions to hold a sanitary con- 
gress in the present season were 
adopted, nothing was so strongly 
urged by all the country repre- 
sentatives, as a body, as the futility 
of expecting any useful action from 
the medical officers of the local 
authorities, unless some systematic 
organisation were given to those 
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officers. The same remark, of 
course, applies to the constructive, 
as to the detective, officers of 
public health. For a parish doctor 
to report to a ‘rural authority,’ 
consisting of the chief ratepayers 
of the district, that such and such 
a place was in a state of danger, 
and that expensive remedial mea- 
sures were demanded, would be 
simply, as the speakers at this 
meeting agreed, to take the bread 
out of his own mouth. As to 
engineer officers, as a rule, they are 
simply non-existent. 

The fact that a great engineer- 
ing question,—involving on the 
one hand the best utilisation of 
the rainfall of the country for 
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domestic, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing consumption, and on the 
other hand the most rapid and 
effective destruction of all poisonous 
refuse,—is before us, hasnot yet been 
duly looked in the face. But to 
that we must come, whether we 
regard the question on sanitary, 
on social, or on economic grounds. 
And the sooner the resolution be 
taken to deal with the subject on 
the true principles which should 
regulate our procedure, the better 
will it be both for the fair fame of 
the Administration, and for the 
pockets of the ratepayers, as well 
as for the health and life of all 
classes of the population of the 
country. 
F. R. C. 





AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. 


Vy. COTES DU NORD,)} 


T was the 1st of November when 

I left St. Pol de Léon, that is to 
say, the Féte of Toussaint, and a 
holiday. The cathedral bells were 
ringing for, mass ; the open place in 
front was crowded with country 
folk in Sunday dress; itinerant 
vendors were doing a considerable 
amount of business in toys, cakes, 
and coffee ; and long strings of fine- 
looking Breton lads were being 
marshalled to church by their Jesuit 
schoolmasters and tutors, Many 
wore the various costumes of Mor- 
bihan and Finistére, and evidently 
belonged to the peasant-farming 
class, whilst all had a cheery, 
healthful, out-of-door-look which 
reminded me of English boys ; some 
were tall youths of sixteen and 
seventeen, and it was a painful 
sight to see them watched and 


guarded by priests on each side 
with more surveillance than is ac- 
corded to juvenile thieves and vaga- 


bonds in England. To see a sémnvi- 
naire turn out on the days accorded 
for recreation beyond the college 
walls is a sadder sight still. The 
seminarists or youths preparing for 
the priesthood, like the schoolboys, 
are never permitted to go out un- 
accompanied by a priest, and on 
certain days you see strings of 
these young men, marshalled like 
little workhouse boys, with priests 
keeping guard on either side. And 
this is considered the way to fortify 
weak human nature for that awful 
conflict between flesh and spirit 
that must await every conscientious 
priest of the Romish Church! 
Treated like a child till he is a man 
and quits the seminary walls to 
enter the world of temptation, what 
wonder that the French newspapers 
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have so often to record crimes com- 
mitted by priests, the only probable 
issue of so.unnatural a training ! 

Toussaint is a day devoted to 
holiday-making, church-going, and 
more especially to churchyards. 
The Breton lives in close familiarity 
with death:. witness the ossuaries 
or bone-houses in. country church- 
yards; the death’s-heads and cross- 
bones painted on the parish bier, 
which is conspicuously placed in the 
churches; and other funereal sug- 
gestions with which he loves to 
surround himself. This trait, cha- 
racteristic of the Breton of to-day 
as of the esprit Gaulois of his 
ancient predecessors, has been com- 
mented upon by many writers. 
The esprit Gaulois was eminently 
sociable, sympathetic, and demon- 
strative, and the Léon peasant be. 
lieves that he confers a friendly 
service in ‘talking to the dead,’ 
who, like himself, were fond of com- 
pany in life, and do not wish to be 
deserted in the grave. Thus I saw 
old women knitting in the church- 
yard, children playing, and men 
gossiping, as if it were an ordinary 
place of resort.! 

A railway is now projected be- 
tween Plouaret and Lannion, but at 
present the journey has to be made 
in the diligence—a vehicle trun- 
dling along at a snail’s pace, and 
which is divided into two compart- 
ments, which ought to be called 
Paradis et Enfer. If the former 
epithet seems an exaggeration ap- 
plied to the coupé, at least no one will 
deny that the latter is appropriate 
to the fonds with its filthy floors, the 
inveterate smoking and spitting 
that goes on, the uncomfortable 
seats and spare accommodation. 
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The diligence coupé is, on the whole, 
a much less uncomfortable seat 
than that of the hired carriage, so 
called by courtesy, and much more 
economical, Carriages are the one 
exorbitant item in travelling ex- 
penses here. For the most part, 
they are as bad as they are dear. 
Carriages indeed and carriage hire 
form the traveller’s only grievance 
in Brittany. 

I was certainly not prepared for 
the luxury I found in the Hétel de 
Europe at Lannion, My bed- 
room had wall papers fit for a London 
drawing-room, polished floors, soft 
rugs, mirrors, marble-topped wash- 
stand, candelabra, respectable prints 
on the wall, &c. Nor were the usual 
pretty waiting-maid and agree- 
able landlady wanting; but I 
found here, as in other places, the 
order of things changed, the men- 
servants doing the inferior work, 
the women waiting at table. In 
fact, the head waiter in this part 
of Brittany is generally a woman, 


and, I must say, does her work ad- 
mirably. 

Next morning was dulland misty, 
but warm, the precursor of a bright 


unclouded afternoon. Opposite to 
my window were some beautiful 
old houses, with gables, dark 
stained framework and carved cor- 
nices, aud in the market-place are 
the most picturesque relics of old 
Breton domestic architecture I 
have yet seen. One is stained 
saffron colour, which sets off its 
dark framework and mouldings to 
the best advantage, and both—alas! 
only two now remain to tell what 
Lannion was three hundred years 
back—are highly ornamental and 
characteristic. The quaint dormers 
and turrets of these old houses I 
only saw equalled in Pontivy, to 
be described by-and-by, and the 
elaboration and oddness of the 
carving are indescribable. The mar- 
ket place is animated ; and though 
the men wear no costume here— 
which one misses sadly—the women 
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retain a becoming coiffure and form 
picturesque groups, as they stand, 
surrounded by their stone jars of 
cream and butter, or behind the 
stalls of vegetables. 

Lannion is worthy of its name, 
surely as soft and poetic as any. in 
Brittany. The town itself, like 
Hennebout and Pontivy, is so al 
paved that a shower is enough’ to 
fill the streets with poolsand rivulets 
of water through which you wade 
ankle-deep, but the site is charming. 
It lies between a wild bit of scenery 
leading to the sea, and a delicious 
valley widening out towards Ploua- 
ret, with woods and winding river 
and feudal ruins to tempt the tra- 
veller into many an excursion. 
Parts of the cultivated soil between 
Plouaret and Lannion remind me of 
my native Suffolk, so advanced ‘is 
agriculture here. The land is clean, 
the farm buildings substantial, and 
even a few flowers are planted for 
grace before the houses here and 
there. Lannion is one link in the 
long chain of Arthurian romance. 
On his way here, between Morlaix 
and Plouaret, the traveller passes a 
dreary waste beside the sea called 
St. Michel-sur-Gréve, where ac- 
cording to legend King Arthur 
(Artus in Breton chronicle) fought 
the dragon; and off Lannion les 
the mysterious island of Aval or 
Avalon, where he desired to be 
buried, ‘the island valley of 
Avilion.’ 

Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly but it lies, 

Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair, with orchard 
lawns, 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer 
seas. 


I think I went to Lannion more for 
Tennyson’s sake than anything else, 
though when I got there no one 
could tell me which of the many 
islands lying off the coast was Aval 
or Avalon. Most likely Mr. Baring- 
Gould is right when he classes this 
mysterious island with the numerous 
class of myths referring to the Ter- 
NN2 
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restrial Paradise, such as the Fortu- 
nate Isles of Pindar, the Garden 
of the Hesperides, &c. He says: 
‘This fair Avalon is the Isle of 
the Blessed of the Kelts. Isetze 
and Procopius attempt to localise 
it, and suppose that the land of 
souls is Britain, but in this they are 
mistaken, as also are those who 
think to find Avalon at Glaston- 
bury. Avalon is the Isle of Apples, 
@ name reminding one of the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides, in the far 
Western seas, with its tree of golden 
apples in the midst. When we are 
told that in the remote Ogygia 
sleeps Kronos, gently watched by 
Briareus, till the time comes for 
his awaking, we have a Gallicised 
form of the myth of Arthur in 
Avalon being cured of his grievous 
wound,’? Full of vague expectation, 
therefore, and having made up my 
mind that I was to see, if not the 
real Avalon, at least the place where 
Avalon was supposed to be, I set 
off for the coast. The day was now 


exquisite with pearly clouds floating 


across a pale blue sky, and lovely 
lights and shadows in the mellowing 
woods and hedges through which we 
drove. The smiling landscapes of 
Lannion were soon left behind, and 
nothing could be in greater contrast 
than the wild scenery beyond as we 
approached the sea and village of 
Ploumanach. The little fishing vil- 

of Ploumanach is a collection 
of hovels built péle-méle among the 
masses of red granite which are here 
flung about the shore as if the 
Titans had been playing nine-pins 
and had suddenly left off the game. 
The view from the hill overlooking 
the village and sea is magnificent ; 
intense blue water smooth as a 
lake, pale purple islands beyond, 
and nearer, lying close under our 
feet, houses and rocks huddled con- 
fusedly together, huge fragments 
here piled one on the top of the other 
like a child’s tower of bricks, there 
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so closely wedged. together as if 
even an earthquake could not sepa- 
rate them. Sometimes an enormous 
slab would be perched dolmen-like 
on the narrowest point of columnar 
supports, looking as if you could tip 
it over with your finger ; at others, 
you might see a grand monolith 
standing alone like some solitary 
menhir, whilst all around, near and 
afar, the ground was covered with 
blocks, cones, pyramids, every fan- 
tastic form that granite can take, 
making up an indescribably strange 
and fantastic scene. The village, if 
village it can be called, is very dirty, 
and to reach the coast you have to 
go through a succession of filthy 
little alleys, wading ankle-deep 
through pools of liquid manure. 
These fisher folk might, without 
any trouble worth mentioning, and 
no expense, have the best thresholds 
and stepping-stones in the world, 
not to speak of pavements ; but no, 
they do not even lay down a few 
blocks in front of their habitation 
so-as to bridge over the invariable 
black stream through which they 
must wade whenever going out or 
coming in. 

But what mattersall this? We are 
soon far too enraptured at the pro- 
spect before us to think of the slough 
of despond though which we have 
passed in order to reach it. A little 
way off lay the seven islands or 
islet-rocks, amethystine between a 
turquoise sky and lapis lazuli sea. 
Nota breath is stirring this soft sum- 
mer day (it is in reality the 3rd of 
November !) ; yet the waves here 
are never at rest, and dark with per- 
petual murmur against the glowing 
sea-walls. As we wander along the 
edge of the cliffs, the full splendour 
and weirdness of the scene become 
apparent,the scattered fishing village 
looking like a collection of pigmy 
dwellings amid the gigantic rocks 
scattered about; seaward, the piled- 
up masses of fiery red granite form- 


* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 
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ing ramparts, chasms, precipices in- 
numerable, the purple white-crested 
waves breaking below. Wild geese, 
sea-ducks, and sea-gulls were flying 
overhead. A few fishing boats were 
out atsea ; whilst looking landward 
the only living things in sight were 
odd little black sheep, mere tufts 
of wool as it seemed, browsing 
on the hills above Ploumanach. 
Which of all those lovely islands is 
Avalon, 


Where I would heal me of my grievous 
wound ? 


My guide does not know, but 
thinks it is Tomé; and the old 
keeper of the lighthouse, when 
I made him understand what I 
wanted, for he was very deaf, shook 
his head and said, ‘Le roi Arthur 
—il n’est pas de ce Dm ag The 
French guide-books and the English 
(for I have both Murray and Joanne) 
do not indicate it, the maps do not 
designate it; and a most intelligent, 
nay, cultivated native of Lannion, 
with whom I had a good deal of con- 
versation, said he thought it was 
not to be identified. An old tra- 
veller in Finistére, writing forty 
ears ago, says: ‘ King Arthur was 
aried in the isle of Aval or Avalon 
lying off the coast of Lannion, not 
far off from his family residence of 
Kerduel, or Carduel, so famous in 
the legends of the Round Table. 
The English have endeavoured 
erroneously to appropriate to 
themselves these localities.’ But 
neither from books nor hearsay 
could I satisfy my curiosity as to 
which of the dreamy-looking is- 
lands before me was Avalon, and 
time did not admit of a journey to 
any, tempting though the sea 
looked on that exquisite autumn 
day. Had it been real instead of 
apparent summer, I should have 
taken up my abode at Lannion for 
several weeks instead of days, in 
order not only to explore the coast, 
but the Seven Islands, especially 
one, noted for its colonies of sea- 
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ducks or blaek divers, in French 
macreuse or perroquets de mer, and 
in the dialect of the county calcou- 
lo, and which is in its way as curi- 
ous as Puffin Island. Ploumanach is 
on no account to be missed whether 
or no; visited, as in my case, for 
Tennyson’s and King Arthur’s sake. 
It is quite as remarkable as Pen- 
march; and the one place differs 
from the other as Pont l’Abbé from 
Plougastel. 

How Arthurian and Cornish are 
the names of places here! The 
Tre and the Pen, if not the Pol, by 
which you know the Cornish men 
abroad, and such names as Tregas- 
tel, Trevenec, Tregarvan, recall 
Cornwall as much as Kerduel, Ton- 
quédec, and Coatfrec savour of the 
Table Round. Those who have 
travelled in Cornwall will some- 
times feel in Cornwall here. Next 
day I drove to Tonquédeéc, one of 
the few feudal castles that have as 
yet escaped destruction. The beau- 
tiful site of Lannion is fully real- 
ised as you drive towards Tonqué- 
dec—its entourage being charac- 
terised by that gracious, winning 
beauty seen at Quimper 

When we leave the high road, we 
pass into Devonshire-like lanes 
with well-tilled fields or pastures 
on either side. The cottages have 
a cheerier look than any I have yet 
seen, with little side gardens full of 
dahlias and chrysanthemums, and 
even roses here and there. At the 
open door sit old women spinning 
at the wheel, whilst children play 
around, darting across the road at 
the approach of our vehicle, with a 
moth-like attraction towards dan- 
ger. This odd propensity of these 
wild little Breton children I had 
noticed before: whenever the dili- 
gence was going quicker than 
usual, some urchin would make a 
rush to get under the wheels, and 
often would barely escape being 
killed. ‘ C’est toujours comme ga,’ 
my driver said when pulling up just 
in time to save a youngster’s neck. 
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‘If I killed one of these little 
wretches. by running over it, I 
should be punished, yet I am sure 
it would not be my fault.’ And with- 
out any impartiality I must say that 
it would not. I can only account 
for such behaviour in the fact of 
the occasional diligence or carriage 
being the single excitement that 
breaks the monotony of daily life, 
and having such an effect upon their 
brains as to occasion a temporary 
aberration. There were rude stone 
crosses planted by the wayside, and 
quaint churches with pagoda-like 
towers here and there. Once a wed- 
ding party passed us,two orthreeold- 
fashioned carts, in the first of which 
sat the bride with a huge bunch of 
artificial orange flowers on her 
breast and the large horn-shaped 
lace head-dress or superstructure 
called here la coiffwre de noce. Plod- 
ding through the mud on foot were 
the remainder of the wedding 
guests, the men wearing odd kind 
of swallow-tail coats, which gave 


them a nondescript shabby appear- 
ance. 

As we drew near Tonquédec, we 
dipped into a richly wooded valley, 
its precipitate sides clothed with 
yellowing woods, and deep down in 
the heart of it, a rushing turbulent 


river. By-and-by, we perceive the 
grey towers of Tonquédec rising ma- 
jestically above all ; and leaving the 
carriage, we ascend a narrow road 
that winds upward amid the woods 
to the summit on which it stands. 
I have seen, perhaps, as fine feudal 
ruins, but none so superbly situated 
as these, if indeed ruins they can 
be called, seeing how much remains. 
Arrived at the top of the hill and 
wandering leisurely around the 
undulating ground which now sur- 
rounds the castle instead of a moat, 
I revelled in the sight of the glo- 
rious landscape and splendid towers 
crowning it so proudly. The soli- 
tude was unbroken. There was no 
sound but the soft autumn wind 
soughing through the branches, the 
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dropping of ripe chestnuts, and the: 
rushing of the river far below. On 
either side stretched sweeps of 
autumn woods, richest, gold and 
purple mingled with sombre green, 
beyond isolated hills crested with 
pine and stunted oak, whilst at my 
feet, amid. fern-clad banks and 
mossy rocks, clothed with fern and 
gorse, wended the dark foaming 
river. Here the gracious, the wild, 
and the savage, all came into the 
picture, the stately melancholy 
towers of.Tonquédec standing out 
in bold and picturesque relief. I 
dare say an artist would prefer 
Ploumanach as a subject, but a 
good pedestrian might spend many 
days in exploring these woods and 
valleys, and would doubtless, if 
able to use his pencil, find charm. 
ing bits. To-day alike woods and 
valleys were inaccessible, late rains 
having turned the side paths into 
rivulets ; but the sky was bright, 
the air soft and the sunshine warm, 
so I was wellcontent. As we drove 
home the weather changed, and we 
had warm April-like showers with 
fitful gleams of sunshine and 
delicious rainbows spanning the 
mellow woods. On our way we 
met a priest and a nun jogging 
along in- a rude kind of gig, the 
former driving, and both chatting 
amicably together. There was 
surely nothing unaccountable in 
such an arrangement, but it strikes 
one as odd. Most likely the good- 
natured village curé had overtaken 
this Seur Blanche—for she belonged 
to the order of white-robed nuns— 
and given her a lift. Cétes du Nord, 
like Finistére, abounds in churches, 
nunneries and religious institutes. 
Priests and nuns are met at every 
corner, and whenever you .enter & 
church you find something going 
on there; the amount of time 
people of all ranks spend in church- 
going is something tremendous. 
It did my heart.good to see,.the 
cloth market here on a dull day. 
The pedlers had displayed their 
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goods to best advantage, the stalls 
being piled with that ‘warm, solid 
Normandy cloth the peasants wear 
so much of. There were here 
delicious shades of bright blue and 
purple, also green, almost Oriental 
in its soft dye, and browns, and 
greys of various shades. Here too 
the farming women displayed their 
flour and meal in sacks; and toys, 
cutlery and sabots had a market to 
themselves. The country people, 
who poured in with their pigs, 
vegetables, and other gogds, might 
be seen returning home with parcels 
of the cloth and groceries they 
had bought. The women’s short 
cloth dresses were admirably 
adapted for the long walk home, 
and all were provided with ex- 
cellent red, blue, or plum-coloured 
umbrellas. 

Lannion would be a good start- 
ing point for many excursions, and, 
as I have already stated, possesses 
a very nice hotel, with extremely 
low charges and excellent rooms, 
food and attendance. The town 
itself—though in comparison with 
St. Pol de Léon a gay and busy 
metropolis—is very quiet. There 
is no noise, except the clattering of 
sabots on the pavements, or rather 
streets without pavements, and no 
excitement except the daily arrival 
of the diligence. The only news- 
paper that finds its way here is 
Le Petit Journal, and that, I believe, 
you have to order inadvance. The 
railway now projected between 
Lannion and Plouaret will doubt- 
less make a considerable difference ; 
but one thing is certain, it will not 
make this charming little town 
more attractive to the lover of 
the picturesque. In some respects 
hotels in Brittany are behindhand ; 
but they are improving, and the 
people are uniformly pleasant to 
deal with. Railways will doubtless 
introduce improvements—bells in 
the rooms, washing basins larger 
than tea-cups, &c.—but they will 
also infallibly introduce high prices. 
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Much as I had set my heart upon 
proceeding by diligence to Tréguier © 
and Paimpol, I was obliged at the 
eleventh hour to give it up. The 
rain had come at last. The diligence 
—for I inspected it—was a sorry 
affair, and I was assured that the 
hotels were not to be relied on. So 
somewhat reluctantly I went by rail 
to St. Brieuc instead. Every other 
house in St. Brienc is a nunnery 
or monastic institution; and the 
churches, of which there are enough 
to supply all Brittany, are always 
full. For themselves they are not 
worth seeing, but the church-goers 
are, and here they consist of rich as 
wellas poor. I went into one, and saw 
a lady and gentleman, after purchas- 
ing two long wax lights at the door, 
light them, and sitting down before 
the image of a saint, quietly per- 
form their devotions, candle in 
hand. They evidently intended to 
sit there till they burned out, which, 
on a nice calculation, must have 
taken three hours. I went into 
another, and saw a sight as pathetic 
as the first was grotesque. Itwasa 
large church, and service was going 
on in one part, but in a quiet corner, 
where only a couple of beggarwomen 
knelt mumbling over their beads, I 
saw a large pair of sabots projecting 
from under the curtain of the con- 
fessional. Soon after a sweet, pious- 
looking peasant woman came out, 
whose tear-stained, troubled face 
showed that with her confession had 
been a solemn thing. She stood for 
a moment before the image of the 
Virgin lost in melancholy thought, 
then sighing took up her basket of 
butter and eggs, and wentaway. As 
to the priest, he bustled out with a 
look of inexpressible relief, drew on 
his frock, and hurried away, evi- 
dently glad to get the duty over. 
When a man goes to confessional 
all the women wishing to confess 
also have to wait, no matter whether 
they are peasants or fine ladies ; so 
much rarer is the former occurrence 
that he is regarded as the lost sheep 
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that is found. These churches 
are full of ex-votos and marble ta- 
blets commemorating the protecting 
grace of this saint or that; in some 
cases the inscription was merely, 
* Merci 4 St. Joseph,’ or ‘A St. Anne 
—merci.” In one church a long 
placard was hung near a collection 
of these ex-votos setting forth that 
plenary and partial indulgence 
would be given to the associés of St. 
Joseph on various conditions, one 
of which was the saying an Ave or 
Pater Noster and other prayers 
when the Ave sounded at night. In 
another chapel was an emblazoned 
memorial inscription setting forth 
that it was built to commemorate 
the miraculous appearance of a cer- 
tain saint, whose name I forget, two 
or three years ago. The guide-books 
dismiss St. Brieuc summarily, but 
there are many curious old houses 
here, as characteristic as any I have 
seen, some with the quaintest little 
pointed windows rising from the 
penthouse roof, supported by beams, 
others with carved wooden frame- 
work, representing allegorical and 
historical figures. It is a clean, 
cheerful town, with pleasant sub- 
urban gardens, and alook of comfort 
and prosperity everywhere. The 
peasant women with their snowy 
coiffures, good solid cloth dresses 
reaching to the ankles, and display- 
ing home-knitted stockings of 
warmest wool, and pleasant ruddy 
faces, are good to see. As a 
rule the country folk are good- 
looking, and there is a prevailing 
appearance of well-being among all 
classes. Some of the men wore 
capital, comfortable-looking coats of 
goat-skin, but nothing that can be 
called costume. My hotel (L’ Univers) 
had a pleasant garden full of flowers 
still, and was handsomely furnished 
with a commendable liberality as to 
the size of wash-basins and water- 
jugs, whilst the room, for which 
three francs were charged only, was 
not only comfortable but elegant. 
It is edifying to see here, as was 
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the case at Lannion, the men turned 
into scullery-maids and the women 
into head waiters. Instead of that 
obsequious, often conceited person, 
the head waiter, who bullies all the 
rest of the servants and does little 
himself, here it is a woman at the 
head of affairs, and the men who are 
sent flying hither and thither. It 
is wonderful how well things are 
managed here with a small staff of 
servants; as far as I could make out, 
one woman, two men and a boy, be- 
sides the cgok, doing all the work 
of this large hotel. St. Brieuc, after 
the romantic and old-world towns. 
I had lately seen, was a sudden 
disenchantment, yet it was a plea- 
sure after the silence and sleepiness 
of St. Pol de Léon and Lannion to 
be once more within the sound of a 
railway whistle and within reach of 
a newspaper. 

There was a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain on the night of my 
arrival, and next morning winter 
seemed to have come all at once, as 
it often does here, in torrents of 
rain, precursors of the terrible in- 
undations that followed later in the 
month. The country was sodden ; 
yet whenever a gleam of sunshine 
broke through the clouds, it was 
pleasant and mild. 

The rain accompanied me to 
Pontivy, but every now and then the 
dark clouds would roll away, show- 
ing the blue, and a rainbow would 
span the landscape with beautiful 
effect. The bit of railway through 
the forests of Loudéac and Lorges, 
is very striking, and a great change 
after the so-called ‘ Landes’ I had 
lately passed through, those wide 
sweeps of heath and brushwood, as 
yet uncultivated, so characteristic 
of North Brittany. Hundreds, nay 
thousands, of miles of forest lay 
around us, the mingled blue-green 
and reddish-yellow of pine and 
beech and oak, now lighted up by a 
brilliant gleam of sunshine, now 
irradiated by a rainbow, now blotted 
and blurred by the rain. These 
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forests abound with wolves, which, 
in spite of the rewards offered per 
head by the Government, seem as 
far from being exterminated as 
ever. 

Pontivy must be quite charming 
on a fine day. It used to be called 
Napoléonville, in honour of the new 
quarter added by the First Napoleon, 
but since the overthrow of the 
Empire it has lost its later appella- 
tive and is called Pontivy only, even 
on the railway tickets. A French 
author is said greatly to have 
affronted the Pontiviens by the 
following innocent pleasantry con- 
cerning the twin towns. He 
writes : 


These two towns, Napoléonville and 
Pontivy, have their raison d'étre, for they 
are two towns in juxtaposition—Pontivy 
northwards, with its narrow streets and 
ancient houses, on which the birds build 
and the cock-crow gives the signal for the 
trumpets in the barracks ; Napoléonville, 
soathwards, with its large open streets, 
consists only of barracks and public offices. 
Now and then may be seen a soldier 
wandering across the grass-green Place de 
Napoléon, which, to be animated, should 
be turned into a pasture for the cavalry 
horses. They would even find fodder in 
the streets, for this year, 1864, the Quai 
Arcole was planted with clover, the rue 
Lunéville with potatoes, and the rue 
Marengo with green peas! Pontivy is 
being gradually transformed, but it will be 
long before it deserves the name of Napo- 
léonville. 


The modern town is uninteresting 
enough, and is exactly like those 
brand new French towns built 
under the Imperial régime in 
Algeria; but the old is very pic- 
turesque, and both are framed in by 
a lovely landscape. The wooded 
hills, the winding river Blavet, the 
quaint old chiteau with its pointed 
turrets, lastly, but not least, the 
beautiful old streets of Poativy 
itself, might in fine weather occupy 
the artistic traveller weeks instead 
of days. A well-kept path leads 
round the chateau, which lies in a 
hollow, formerly a moat, and no- 
thing but a small chapel at the 
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back indicates its present use, 
namely, a convent school. Almost 
all the finest old buildings in 
Brittany have been monopolised by 
the Church for educational and 
ecclesiastical purposes, and thus it 
happens that so few are accessible 
to tourists. Beyond, and following 
the winding river, is a very pretty 
walk, where I met a party of nuns 
enjoying a gossip and a brisk run 
previous to afternoon service. The 
scenery is quiet, pastoral, abound- 
ing in natural beauties and what 
the French call riant. Returning 
to the town, I strolled back to the 
old town with its quaint medieval 
houses, here not isolated as at St. 
Brieuc and Lannion, but forming 
whole streets, the saffron and yellow 
stucco and black panelling showing 
recent renovation. Some are in 
black and white with a great deal 
of ornamentation, and every device 
both of architect and decorator 
seems to have been used in order to 
obtain variety. Itis to be hoped 
that these unique streets of Pontivy 
will escape destruction, for in no 
other town is so much of the 
ancient domestic architecture of 
Brittany left intact. In Pontivy a 
good shower makes rivers in the 
streets, but in Napoléonville you 
walk on macadamised pavements 
worthy of Paris. But nothing can 
be quieter than the twin towns; no 
life or movement except in the 
direction of the church and the 
barracks, no sound except the bell 
calling to prayer and the trumpet 
to parade. 

It was Sunday morning when I 
arrived ; and as I approached the 
church, from which an enormous 
congregation had just issued, the 
puffs of hot air drove me back into 
the streets. It was like the hottest 
conservatory at Kew, and no 
wonder seeing the multitudes that 
were dispersing—a detachment of 
hussars with their band, who played 
as they marched back to barracks, 
large girls’ schools marshalled by 
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nuns, boys’ schools marshalled by 
priests, a few ladies and gentlemen, 
and crowds of peasants, the men 
with broad beaver hats and long hair, 
white serge jackets ornamented 
with gay braid and buttons, and 
vests cut square like ladies’ dinner 
dresses, showing a snowy shirt front 
—the women in comfortable-looking 
black stuff hoods turned back with 
red, and long cloth cloaks. Oppo- 
site the church, under a covered 
market place, the usual Sunday fair 
was going on, anda brisk trade was 
being done in hot chestnuts, haber- 
dashery, and cakes. By degrees 
the people dispersed to reassemble 
at vespers in the afternoon, when 
the congregation was as large as 
before. In fact, there was no 
longer standing room left when 
service began, and a large school of 
little girls under conduct of nuns 
presented a pitiable sight, being so 
closely wedged together that they 
could hardly stir, 

Pontivy is a chef-liew d’arron- 
dissement of Morbihan, and ought 
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not therefore to be included. in a 
chapter headed Cotes du Nord, but 
it is a place that most travellers who 
reach St. Brieuc will visit. It isa 
centre, moreover, from which many 
interesting excursions may be made; 
and judging from the look of the 
hotel Gressel I visited, creature 
comforts are by no means wanting. 
There was a pleasant garden at the 
back, with pigeons fluttering about, 
and turkey-cocks strutting and hens 
cackling. A homely place is this, 
farmhouse more than hotel, and a 
place in which people might make 
themselves at home and be perfectly 
happy as long as the fine weather 
lasted, but woe betide them in days 
of rain ! 

The rain had come in earnest at 
last, and next day I returned to 
Nantes, which a week later was 
threatened with an inundation. 
The remainder of my projected 
journeys in Western France had 
therefore to be deferred to the 
spring—which at this present writ- 
ing is, or ought to be, at hand. 


M. B.-E. 





ON CRUELTY. 
By Francis W. Newman. 


AN accounts himself the lord 

of this.globe, not only in fact, 
but.also in right. . He is prone to 
believe and assert that every part 
and product of it was designed for 
his sole welfare, pleasure, or con- 
venience; that if it please him to 
annihilate any species of animals 
he has.a right to do it, whenever 
he has. the power; and short of 
this, he may drive marine tribes 
from. seas where he cannot himself 
dwell into regions less hospitable, 
and. may kill the bison merely for 
his tongue, the elephant for his 
tusks or trunk, When we ask 
on what ground of right this com- 
plete human sovereignty is based, 
the answer is not uniform. One 
school dares to rest it solely on the 
intellectual . superiority of man, 


whom Sophocles celebrates as the 
‘cleverest’ (decvdraroc). of earthly 


existences. ‘He has invented,’ 
says the great poet, ‘navigation 
and agriculture, hunting and fish- 
ing; has tamed the horse and the 
bull, and subdues fierce beasts ; 
nay, he has taught himself speech 
and lofty, thought. and civilised 


habits, and. the building of houses ; 


and. though he cannot avoid death, 
he; devises remedies of disease.’ 
Is not,.this, then, a, worthy and 
rightful lord of all things found on 
this lower world ? 

Such, an answer might have 
suited many an ancient. reasoner : 
happily it does not at all satisfy 
the modern European mind. Tra- 


ditional. religion, enlarged know... 


ledge, continuity of moral reflec. 
tion, and light brought into a focus 
from.many nations, have impressed 
upon us the conviction that mere 
Power, whether of muscle or of in- 
tellect, into which Moral elements 
do not enter, is rather devilish than 
divine. Power is not given to the 


individual for the sake of the in- 
dividual only ; the ruler exists for 


the sake of the ruled.. He who, 


would be the highest of all, must. 
become the servant.of all.. Bias, 
one of the seven Greek sages, 
enunciated as his cardinal maxim, , 
"Apyxy tov dvdpa ceiker, ‘Power’ (or 
magistracy) ‘will show the man.’ 
This does not assert, but probably 
implied, the moral. responsibilities 
of all power. The prodigious re- 
sults of intelligence, and the evi- 
dent fact that without it no high 
power can exist, led thoughtful 
men in very early ages to the con- 
viction, that in its grandest de- 
velopments Might is guided by 
Right. Hence the old Roman epi- 
thets, ‘ Jupiter Optimus Maximus,’ 
incorporating the belief that Great- 
ness and Goodness must coexist; 
inasmuch as the same high intelli- 
gence which is great, is certain to 
submit itself to the laws of good- 
ness. Such, we venture to assert, 
is the core of all human religion 
which is worth having. We cannot 
admit that a God, to please his 
own fancy or caprice, should sport , 
with the miseries of his creatures, 
We do not admit that mere power’ 
justifies man in being ‘the tyrant’ 
as well as ‘ the lord of this world.’ | 
But we are encountered on the 
threshold of this argument by the 
assertion that God, if there be a 
creative or ruling God, is reckless 
of the miseries of his creatures. 
Men who themselves abhor cruelty, 
lay a foundation for the exercise of 
systematic cruelty by others, in the 
harrowing catalogue of horrors 
which they lay to the charge of 
the Creator (if there be a Creator) ; 
and press home their assertion that 
the highest Power is not identified 
with the highest Goodness. To 
treat such an argument fully and. 
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worthily would be no light task; 
yet some remarks upon it seem 
here to be appropriate. 

The worst accusation that any 
one can make against the Creator 
is comprised in the fact, that He 
has given so much power to so 
cruel a being as Man. No attempt 
here is made to repel or palliate 
this accusation ; but it is not on 
this that the accusers accuse Him, 
as far as the present writer happens 
to know. Their accusation turns 
upon great natural catastrophes, 
upon carnivorous instinct, and the 
pangs of disease or of ma- 
ternity! Our imagination here is 
apt to delude us. No one who has 
been in a storm at sea, especially 
in a small and tossing ship, will 
deny that to be swallowed in the 
sea is an awful thought; thence it 
may rapidly be inferred that to 
perish by drowning is peculiarly 
painful. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to believe that it is 
peculiarly painless—some even say 
pleasant. Those who have been 
recovered after drowning, suffer 
much feebleness or misery for weeks 
from the partial carbonisation of 
their arterial blood during their 
suspended animation; but their 
concurrent testimony is, that the 
drowning itself was like a pleasant 
dream. The same thing happens 
(as I can testify) if one swoons, 
either from loss of blood or from 
severe pain; and I believe also, if 
one swoons from the close atmo- 
sphere of a public room. The swoon 
itself is delightful ; and if one died 
in it, death would be painless. 
Thus one of the great geological cata- 
strophes, Inundation, which from 
time to time drowns masses of 
living creatures, is freed from the 
imputation of cruelty in the mode 
of death. To be burned at astake, 
by the wickedness of man, is hor- 
rible agony; but to perish by na- 
tural fire when it is on a great 
scale, is instantaneous and merciful. 
The blast of carbonic acid gas which 
comes from a conflagration fills the 
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lungs and extinguishes life without 
a struggle, before fire can torture 
the nerves; or again, smoke suffo- 
cates effectually in the same way. 
To be flung into the crater of a 
volcano might be as painless a death 
as any. We were all much shocked 
when the Rev. Julius Elliot as- 
cended an Alp in quest of health, 
and by a slip of his foot on the ice 
when he had gained the top was 
hurled to swift destruction; yet 
physicists comforted us by the 
assurance (which was not invented 
for this argument), that in falling 
through two or three thousand feet 
of air human life is extinct before the 
body can reach the ground ; so sud- 
den and vehement is the shock on 
the nervous system. Of course the 
same remark will apply if the earth 
open and swallow up man and 
brute. A mere quake or trembling 
of the earth is perhaps less mer- 
ciful, as it may crush and wound 
without killing; but this is only 
through the folly of man, who, as 
certain Indians taunted the Spa- 
niards, so built houses as to make 
them sepulchres. 

To be devoured by a wild beast, 
is to each of us an odious thought ; 
but it does not follow that to be 
killed by a tiger or by a lion is 
peculiarly painful. On this topic 
Dr. Livingstone has given us his 
own valuable experience. A _ lion 
leapt on him, seized him by the 
shoulder, and tossed him in the air, 
as a dog tossesarat. The tossing 
caused a delicious delirium, which 
precluded any sense of pain; had 
he then died, it would have been a 
merciful death, but we should not 
have known that so it was. How- 
ever, his companions shot the 
lion, who thereupon dropped his 
intended victim, and took to 
flight. Dr. Livingstone’s life was 
saved, and he endured much pain 
in the healing of his wounds, 
though he had none while in the 
lion’s jaws. 

The skill with which all rapacious 
animals kill their quarry, has often 
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been noted. Evidently this is no 
accident ; it pervades nature. The 
tossing of a rat,or of a man, in the air, 
might have seemed sportive caprice 
in the victorious beast, whom we 
cannot suppose to do it from any 
design; but when we learn that it 
causes the captive to swoon, and 
beriumbs pain, we seem to read a 
divine mercy beneath the animal 
instinct. Young lions are said to 
bungle in their first attempt to seize 
large game, and to need instruction 
from their parents ; but to judge by 
young hounds, there would be no 
bungling, if they did not assail 
game disproportioned to them. 
With great accuracy a young dog 
bites asunder the fatal artery of a 
rabbit or leveret ; and it is not with- 
out reason that we ascribe to all the 
carnivora an effective skill in kill- 
ing, which man with much training 
rarely equals. 

‘Yes,’ says one class of reasoners, 
‘we admit that they kill cleverly, 
and with little suffering to their 
prey; but consider what misery, 
what terror, the unhappy hare or 
deer or partridge endures while 
chased by its adversary.’ Is there 
not here an entire mistake? Tie 
up horses and bullocks in a stable, 
where they can hear outside a lion 
or tiger roar, and, no doubt, they 
endure agonies of terror. Sweat 
runs down them, they shiver and 
are exhausted by their own emotion. 
But this is not their position in wild 
nature; they are brought into it 
only by the artifice of man. The 
wild cattle take to flight from the 
fierce beast, unless strong enough to 
turn and face him. In either casethe 
exertion, or the preparation to fight, 
absorbs terror. While the sailor 
has something to do against the 
storm, activity subdues fear; but 
when nothing can be done, and he 
sits helpless, then it is that fear 
may unman him. According to 
Idomeneus in Homer, the greatest 
trial of man’s bravery is, to sit in 
ambush with foemen near outside 
the thicket. When it is his duty 
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to sit still and do nothing, then it 
is that ‘ the coward’s hue changes 
and his teeth chatter.’ Inaction 
being the state which brings terror 
to its maximum, we may justly 
doubt whether an animal which is 
straining all its nervous and mus- 
cular energy to escape, really suffers 
agony from fear. Fatigue may at 
length induce distress, with symp- 
toms similar to those of fear ; but 
violent exertion is part of the life 
of such creatures, and does not im- 
pair their happiness. Rapacious 
animals must kill, day by day, in 
order to live; it is a part of the 
natural system by which the balance 
of species is maintained. But no 
inference, that the birds and beasts 
which are the objects of prey, have 
unhappy lives, can at all be sus- 
tained. They evidently enjoy life, as 
do human communities, though ex- 
posed to many dangersand alarms. To 
say that life is precious, is to avow 
that the good largely predominates. 

Then, as to disease ;—who is so 
bold as to call disease natural? As 
Paley observed, ‘No one has alleged 
that teeth were made to ache.’ 
Health is the ordinary state of the 
wild animal, and indeed of man, 
while he observes the rules of 
savage common sense, if we may 
not call it instinct. Not living in 
his natural climate, man needs 
artificial covering, and may become 
diseased by wet or cold, if negligent 
or if cruelly exposed ; but, for this 
commonest illness rude tribes have 
effective remedies, and against foul 
air or water they are very vigilant. 
Complicated disease prevails only 
in civilisation, so called ; until the 
civilised impart it by contagion 
to the barbarous. Disease is the 
punishment of our unnatural life : 
only in proportion as we return to 
the moderation and simplicity of 
nature, can we expect to enjoy 
health. But that a formal attack 
should be made on the pains and 
danger of childbirth, as an im- 
putation on the benevolence of the 
Creator, is perhaps the weakest 
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utterance which in these days has 
come from able men. The subject 
cannot be adequately treated in 
brief. Suffice it here to remark, 
that mismanagement, injustice, or 
habits wrongfully fostered, bring 
upon mothers all of the danger and 
most of the pain. The tender and 
ennobling. relations of the family 
will not be too dearly purchased, 
when a mother’s sufferings are 
brought to their natural minimum. 
But if richer women are enfeebled 
by luxury and inaction, and the 
poor suffer by excess of work, bad 
air or bad nourishment, it does not 
become us to impute the evils to the 
Author of our nature. So long as 
the wild creatures live by their 
own instinct, and no errors of man 
derange the general system, there 
is nothing on the severer side of 
nature which deserves to be 
esteemed cruel. But as soon as 
man begins to expand beyond the 
animal and’ beyond the guidance 
of instinct, wholly new elements of 


evil are developed. Hunger is the 
chief appetite which kindles a brute 
into ferocity, and hunger is quickly 


appeased. The passions which 
incite man to cruelty are many, 
active, and continuous, nor hitherto 
have they been much lessened by 
civilisation ; nay, in some respects 
the evil has increased. 

Among barbarians the prevalent 
cruelty consists in a total inob- 
servance how others suffer from 
their actions ; this is widely different 
from desiring, observing, and hav- 
ing pleasure in the suffering. The 
former is only the same form of 
cruelty as we ascribe to the wild 
beast ; recklessness and brutality 
fitly denote it. The Greeks called 
it @yvwpoobvvyn, a word which means 
either want of sympathy or want of 
intelligence ; indeed it is attributed 
to lifeless tools, and likewise means 
pigheaded obstinacy. In children 
this cruelty largely depends on 
defect of intelligence, and unless 
other passions and appetites biassed 
us, tenderness for others would 
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normally increase with  intelli- 
gence, as (it’ is to be hoped) it 
really does in the human race 
collectively. But on both sexes and 
all ages the two passions which act 
most equably and constantly to 
generate every form of cruelty are 
Fear and Revenge. While men live 
in the small communities which we 
call tribes, self-preservation . ordi- 
narily requires a constant prepa- 
ration for war, and in some coun- 
tries a constant warfare against 
powerful beasts. Whether men live 
by hunting, by herds, or by agri- 
culture, to maintain their own 
frontiers is matter of life and death 
to them: yet each tribe in tum 
has a propensity to encroach on the 
cultivated fields or the pastures or 
the hunting grounds of its neigh. 
bour, out of which rises a state of 
chronic war, suspended perhaps by 
intervals of truce and treaty. If, 
chiefly in tropical countries and 
favoured islands, a simple com. 
munity live for generations un- 
molested, and grow up gentle and 
amiable ;—alas! a crisis is sure to 
arise, when another tribe, accus- 
tomed to bloodshed and skilful with 
weapons of war, finds out its se- 
crecy, and tramples it down ruth- 
lessly. As far as we know, only 
in the most inhospitable climates, 
as Lapland and Greenland, where 
Nature seems to forbid men’s resi- 
dence, communities of men can live 
for centuries tranquilly without 
government and without convul- 
sions. Rude, very rude, such men 
must remain; but no one calls 
them collectively cruel; rather, 
kindness, hospitality, and mutual 
justice characterise them. Strangers 
do not covet their territory; the 
struggle for life against obdurate 
Nature suffices them, and they have 
no practice of war. 

To say that warlike barbarians 
are reckless of brute suffering, is 
needless, when prevalently they 
are ferovious to neighbour-men. 
From the earliest. times on which 
history throws light, modern Tar- 
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tary and European Russia (then 
called Scythia) had great eques- 
trian monarchies while yet in dense 
barbarism. The Ural Mountains 
first divide this vast region, but on 
their European side is an unbroken 
plain, which huge waggons can 
traverse without roads. On such 
plains the Scythians and Tartars 
carried their wooden houses, and, 
as Gibbon observed, learned in their 
ordinary migrations some of the 
most difficult arts of complex war. 
Tartary to the north of Persia is 
also a vast plain, and still farther 
east, beyond Beloot Tagh,—the 
Imaus of the ancients,—there is 
plenty of rolling country in Mon- 
golia. In the dawn of history these 
nations were all acquainted with 
the use of iron, and practised the 
trades of smith, carpenter, wheel- 
wright, and saddler ; but their arts 
did not go much beyond. Horses 
and cows abounded, pasture was in- 
finite, and imperial ambition had 
men, arms, and horses at its service. 
To exact tribute of corn and cloth 
from industrious agriculturists was 
a more obvious proceeding than to 
labour for these products. Thus 
while petty tribes are driven per- 
petually to war by fear or necessity, 
the mighty communities of Scythia 
and Tartary, which were above fear, 
were kept in constant military exer- 
cise by royal habits or schemes. 
Military discipline, once made 
national and constitutional, is emi- 
nently despotic. The soldier is 
taught to obey without criticism, 
and to account his own life cheap. 
Military policy is proverbially sum- 
mary, and, aiming at an immediate 
object, seldom takes cognisance of 
a not distant future. If policy 
seemed to require, to a Tartar or 
to a German warrior it was an 
obvious proceeding to make an 
artificial desert between himself and 
a neighbour, by burning and deso- 
lating a sufficiently large tract. To 
such a man it does not occur, that 
those whom he is destroying as 
enemies to day, may be valued as 
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allies some years hence; and if it 
be suggested, that their hatred may 
be hereafter dangerous, he will infer 
that the destruction must be made 
complete by killing the women and 
children. While we have no de- 
tailed history of any of these 
peoples, every glimpse that we get 
of them displays them as eminently 
murderous. More modern history 
knows something of the armies of 
Jengis Khan and of Timour. The 
former left the vast plains of 
European Russia studded with the 
mangled bodies of the population, 
whom he tried to extirpate; the 
latter, though a cultivated prince, 
delighted himself in pyramids of 
human skulls. On the ruins of 
Bagdad alone he set up a pyramid 
of ninety thousand, and meeting 
gallant resistance in Fars (Persia 
proper) he slew, to the best of his 
ability, all the males of that district. 
Such, in the rough, will exhibit 
Tartar military policy. The Scy- 
thians found agricultural nations 
settled in the very fertile districts 
of Podolia, of the Ukraine and the 
Crimea ; from whom they exacted 
tribute. These must have been the 
progenitors of the Ostrogoths,—not 
emigrants from Sweden, as Jornan- 
des imagined, but probably Teutons 
who were left behind in the great 
Western migration. From theseagri- 
culturists, who gradually became 
more powerful than their Scythian 
lords, the Scythians may have been 
forced to learn some lesson of 
moderation ; but in the time of 
Herodotus, their recklessness of 
life and suffering was extreme. On 
the death of a king, a whole body- 
guard with their horses and many 
personal attendants were slain, to 
accompany the king in the other 
world, and their bodies were paraded 
round the tomb. Such death was 
probably accepted as a military 
honour. This warrior people was 
naturally glad of slaves, whom they 
stole from the more southern re- 
gions; but lest the slaves should 
escape, they were blinded, and their 
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utility to the master reduced to its 
lowest point. 

Fantastic religion was just now 
alluded to as a parent of cruelty. 
The deceased king needed an escort 
in the other world! In the cele- 
brated ‘customs’ of the modern 
Dahomey, the same idea works out 
a similar result. Victims must be 
slain to grace the departing mon- 
arch, What fantasy of supersti- 
tion lay at the bottom of Aztec 
enormities, we are left to conjecture, 
but the remains of temples attest 
how sanguinary were the rites. Re- 
ligion is alternately the mainspring 
of cruelty or of mercy, according as 
reason and knowledge enter little 
or much into it; but it is believed 
that, with one exception, this has 
been a secondary influence—re- 
venge, imperial pride, and various 
forms of avarice, have been the chief 
incitements to human cruelty. The 
American Indian, a man not inhos- 
pitable nor treacherous if honour- 
ably treated, yet because of his 
intense family attachments is fierce 
in revenge against the slayer of his 
father, his brother, or his son; is 
pitiless towards the women of his 
foe, and in many cases puts a cap- 
tive to death with studied and pro- 
found cruelty. Much effort was 
used in Arabia, in Syria, in ancient 
Greece, as, indeed, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, to subdue the nui- 
sance of continuous blood feuds, 
which, before the English became 
predominant in America, seem to 
have been permanent with those 
tribes. It is stated that, in some 
of them, a young man could not be 
married until he exhibited the scalp 
of aslain enemy. No wonder that 
they ill coalesced against the white 
stranger, and that they could not 
multiply so fast as their in- 
vaders. Revenge was probably 
their strongest, as their most ma- 
lignant, passion ; to incorporate it 
into a fixed system was fatal. 

To these Americans the Germans 
of Tacitus have been often com- 


pared; but in sanguinary habits 
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the Germans scarcely equalled the 
Rhetians and Thracians, much less 
the Tartars. Thucydides speaks 
with high respect of the Thracian 
monarchy contemporary with him 
—that of the Odryse—of whom 
his mention may be summed up 
thus: ‘ After the Scythian mon. 
archy, with which no single nation 
in Europe or Asia can compare in 
force, the royalty of the Odrys 
comes by far the closest in military 
vigour and abundance of armed 
men, besides its ample revenues 
of money and all other wealth.’ 
(Thue. ii. 97.) Elsewhere he gives 
us a specimen (viii. 29) how Thra- 
cians behave. The Athenians had 
sent for a body of mercenary Thra- 
cians to accompany their expedition 
against Syracuse; but it arrived 
too late, so they sent it back imme- 
diately under an Athenian general, 
with orders to do some harm with 
it to the enemy on the way home, 
by landings on the coast. First, a 
little ravage was made rapidly round 
Tanagra of Boeotia ; next, a descent 
was made near to Mycalessus in 
the same region. This town was 
wholly unprepared for attack, and 
easily taken. ‘The Thracians (says 
the historian) rushed in, and 
slaughtered the population, old and 
young, women and children; be- 
sides labouring cattle, and all living 
creatures. For the Thracian race 
is as murderous as the most mur- 
derous of barbarians, against what- 
ever it can attack without fear. 
And, on this occasion, alighting on 
a very large school of boys, they 
made a universal massacre of them. 
No city of Greece suffered unex- 
pectedly a more terrible calamity.’ 
Here, neither revenge nor fear 
existed. They were a mercenary 
troop, wholly ignorant of Boeotians, 
and fought only because they were 
ordered to fight. Evidently they 
did but carry out their national 
habit. In like manner we learn 
that in the time of Augustus Cesar 
the Rhetians of Switzerland, who 
invaded the Roman province, slew 
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males indiscriminately, and made 
a mark of pregnant women. The 
Romans in their military customs 
show that they come of the same 
stock, and are but slightly mollified ; 
and the}Homeric Greeks, especially 
in the typical character of Achilles 
are but little better, though Aida 
and Néueorwe, words not easy to 
translate, had begun to restrain 
them. Aidw combines Shame, 
Reverence, and Mercy; Népueorc 
suggests fear of some divine re- 
taliation. 

But, besides the general causes 
of cruelty which acted on an entire 
population, special incitement arose 
out of Imperial or Hierarchical 
pride. A king is angry that his 
will is opposed, and much more if 
his power be disowned and defied. 
Any open resistance to himis deemed 
acrime which justifies his anger, and 
calls for severe infliction ; and the 
same applied to disobedience to a 
sultana. Greek writers tell hor- 
rible stories of Persian queens, who 
invented cruel and slow modes of 
disgusting death for men who had 
offended them ; and, from the equal 
cruelties of some Macedonian 
queens; it is to be feared that the 
tales are true. That executors of 
such orders could be found indicates 
an intense servility of the people. 
Where there has been military re- 
sistance, we the less wonder at 
obedience to any severe commands ; 
such is military discipline. Mautila- 
tion of hands, ears, and nose, seem 
to have been ordinary punishments 
of treason with the ancient Per- 
sians: and what have Englishmen 
to say against them, when we know 
what our law, at no distant period, 
inflicted as the punishment of high 
treason ? The criminal was hanged 
and taken down alive, disembowel- 
led, and cut into four. Not a 
full century ago, Agha Mohammed, 
pretender to the Persian crown, 
when he captured a city which had 
espoused the cause of his rival, had 
baskets of human eyes brought him, 
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torn from those who had resisted 
his claims. ‘This is told by Sir 
John Malcolm as trustworthy fact. 
From a country which could endure 
such a king, what could be hoped ? 

Against imperial  cruelties, 
prompted by pride, republican 
pride and democratic sympathies 
first made practical resistance and 
really turned the tide. The Greek 
republics in general claimed that 
freemen should not be subject to 
degrading punishments. Spartan 
officers were prone to use the stick 
against soldiers or workmen, but 
this was strongly resented by the 
prevalent Greek spirit. Already 
in the Persian war, before Athenian 
democracy had obtained its highest 
pitch, the aristocratic Aischylus 
alludes with horror to the barbari- 
ties of punishment too well known 
as Asiatic. The Assyrians appear 
to have gone beyond the Persians in 
cruelty to enemies; whom, if we 
believe their own sculptures, they 
were proud to impale and to flay 
alive; but the Persians too went to 
great extremes. Oroites, governor 
of Sardis, having enticed Poly- 
crates of Samos to visit him, killed 
him by crucifixion. Some of the 
deeds attributed to Cambyses are 
too maniacal to reason from; but 
it would appear not to have been 
thought outrageous, in punishment 
of an oppressive satrap, to kill him, 
take off his skin, tan it, and spread 
it for his successor to sit on. -To 
every form of torture and to pu- 
nishments of the body, the demo- 
cratic Greeks had a great objection 
in their own case; unhappily, they 
approved of the judicial torture of 
slaves. In fact, both they and the 
Romans had an infatuated idea 
that this conduced to the discovery 
of truth, and therefore was legiti- 
mate. Why from slaves especially, 
and not also from freemen, torture 
should wring out truth, no one 
undertook to explain. The Romans 
seem to have objected more to the 
ignominy of judicial punishment 
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than to the infliction of death. To 
military execution they were accus- 
tomed ; they employed it, and they 
submitted to it without murmuring, 
though preferring to die by their 
own hands. The Athenians thought 
themselves merciful in not extir- 
pating the whole population of 
Mitylené, friends as well as enemies, 
for the guilt of insurrection. Re- 
scinding that decree, they were 
highly satisfied that their general 
put to death only one thousand 
persons of the adverse faction. 
Fear had suddenly made them 
cruel, though cruelty was far from 
their nature. The same thing may 
be observed of the English in India, 
and of the Turks. Absurdly partial 
and essentially selfish in old days 
as was the limitation of democratic 
claim, yet the definite and persistent 
effort against the torture, scourging, 
and judicial execution of freemen 
was a very important germ of 
nobler sentiment pervading common 
life. Republics had no sympathy 
with royal pride, and largely iden- 
tified cruelty with royalty. The 
dignity claimed for freemen re- 
dounded to the dignity of human 
nature. 

Meanwhile out of industry and 
commerce and the enjoyment of 
wealth a terrible Avarice had been 
growing up, the source of unlimited 
cruelties. From captives of war 
slavery early arose, and public 
slaves were used in mines and other 
rade works, perhaps in all the early 
monarchies. Slaves were hunted 
in Africa to supply the markets in 
Egypt and probably in Tunis; also 
the Phoenicians carried on a con- 
tinuous slave trade in prisoners of 
war—an awful portion of human 
suffering in those days. The Ger- 
mans, according to Tacitus, dreaded 
slavery chiefly for the sake of their 
women. Imagination cannot con- 
ceive the miseries endured by cap- 
tive ladies ; indeed many a barbarian 
woman had a self-respect as resolute 
as huve our ladies. Avarice, as a 
source of reckless cruelty, is more 
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formidable than the Pride which 
generates anger and studied cruelty; 
for the latter is impulsive and occa- 
sional, and it may relent; but com- 
mercial avarice is persistent and 
unrelenting: once undertaken, it 
goes its way by habit and as a 
routine of lawful business. To this 
day Slavery and the trade which 
feeds its market are a prime cause 
of human suffering. Indeed it has 
fundamentally blighted the vast 
continent of Africa; and unless in 
this important crisis, when Russia 
and the American Union have re- 
nounced slavery, the Great Powers 
pronounce the Slave Trade upon the 
ocean to be Piracy, and combine to 
put it down with a high hand, re- 
fusing equal diplomatic intercourse 
to the States which sanction slavery, 
no one can foresee a probable limit 
to the new developments which it 
may assume in the Pacific as soon 
as the English colonies can afford 
to defy the mother-country. The 
cry now arises (not a day too early), 
that in Europe female prostitution 
is a real and deadly slavery; but 
in the system known as chattel 
slavery, the sale of young women 
for men’s fancy is but a part and 
episode of the horribledrama. The 
Avarice of traders may fully com- 
pete with royal Pride as a main- 
spring of cruelty; indeed Trade, 
though an excellent servant, is a 
bad master. When the trader gets 
the upper hand, he not only kidnaps, 
sells and buys human beings; he 
likewise stimulates wars in pursuit 
of his gain. 

It were well if none but traders 
were avaricious; but as foreign 
nations are liable to suffer by a 
slave trade, so every home-popula- 
tion is exposed to endless cruelties 
by the land-invasions of a military 
aristocracy and its heirs, even when 
the military system is effete and 
extinct. Avarice again is one 
motive, though the love of Power 
builds upon it: the cruelties per- 
petrated are prevalently unseen and 
unknown. Manifestly land is a 
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common property of every nation, 
and is a necessary of life; if any 
one has a greater right in it than 
another, it is the cultivator. Yet, 
oftenest through the violences of 
conquest, the cultivator becomes a 
virtual serf. Some military lord, 
who represents the conquering state, 
takes a rent, and in process of 
time claims to be proprietor. Laws 
are made or are interpreted in 
favour of the great lord; so the 
peasant sinks lower and lower. In 
Russia the peasants were depressed 
by a series of imperial edicts, step 
by step, into miserable serfs, and 
at last into real slaves; we have 
lately seen them rescued and raised 
by the same imperial power. In 
Austrian and Prussian Poland, and 
eminently in Prussia, the peasants 
were virtually made independent 
by the power of the Crown; in 
Hungary the Parliament had the 
honour of doing the same work by 
the energy of the middle and upper 
classes, against a Crown somewhat 
reluctant. Everywhere the effort 
of a few has been to appropriate 
the soil to themselves; nearly every- 
where in Europe they have been 
repressed, butin France only through 
a deadly revolution. To estimate 
the cruelties entailed by aristocratic 
invasions of the land, we must not 
look solely to the hard life of the 
countryman, who by no amount of 
industry can earn enough to pro- 
vide for his old age, and is thought 
to do wonders if he can feed and 
clothe his family; but we must 
look to the wretched ‘slums’ of 
the towns, with their fetid air, 
foul water, and diseased degenerate 
population. These are the sinks 
into which the misery of the coun- 
try drains. Where town land is 
sold by the foot, no poor man 
ought to live ; he can scarcely have 
& healthful home: yet into our 
towns the wretched beings flock, 
because they are excluded from 
their rural birthplaces. The cities 
to which our imperial centralisation 
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and manufacturing industry have 
given birth, are as huge wens on 
the body politic. The dreadful dis- 
eases which afflict civilised man 
have here their natural home ; here 
too every foreign contagion finds a 
suitable nidus. Health is the first 
aim of the barbarian. Health is car- 
dinal to every man’s happiness; to 
the working man it is necessary for 
the daily supplies of his family. 
A healthy people are the strength 
of a state; a sickly population is 
public weakness; but health will 
not be general where family is piled 
on family, and private gardens are 
impossible. 

Cruelty to innocent animals is 
inevitable from the modern weapons 
of slaughter and from our steel- 
toothed traps. The savage man is 
almost as merciful to his game as 
is the savage beast. He spares to 
shoot till he can kill outright; he 
cannot afford to throw arrows away. 
But leaden shot in any number can 
be spared, with lingering agonies 
to mangled birds which escape the 
hand of their destroyer. The savage 
man, like the savage beast, chases 
his victim because he is hungry, or 
at least because he wants it; and 
his want is finite. But the accom- 
plished Englishman shoots for sport ; 
sport, being a mental impulse or 
appetite, is insatiable, and therefore 
far more deadly than hunger. Ex- 
cuses are made, no doubt ; some one 
else will eat the innocent game: it 
is valuable human food. A boast 
is made that ninety millions of rab- 
bits are reared for the consumption 
of our nation. Ninety million rab- 
bits sent out at large to nibble the 
young shoots of the growing crops, 
—each of whom destroys and wastes 
ten times what a tame rabbit would 
eat in a hutch—are boasted of as 
an increase of our supplies! . If 
twenty million of these reach the 
town markets it is much; how 
many beside are cruelly massacred 
with no profit to man! and how 
many beside, with unhappy hares, 
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foxes, cats, stoats and weasels, are 
held for days and nights in linger- 
ing torture by horrible steel traps ? 
All this goes on in the midst of 
refinement, without prohibition from 
men or remonstrance from women. 
It is a fruit of the modern English 
system of game-preserving; it is 
coupled with a landlord’s rights, 
and with the artificial love of 
sport which the cruel Norman tra- 
dition has fostered in the stolid 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

What now of that eminently 
human passion, Religions Emotion, 
and that theory of Religion which 
can exist only in a human intellect ? 
Notice was above taken of the fan- 
tastic follies by which religious 
thought has generated cruelty ; but 
in truth the action of religion for 
good and for evil has been so fitful 
and various, that to write at once 
truly and concisely on the subject 
is a difficult task. Among ancient 
national religions none is so apt to 
move our contempt asthat of Egypt; 
next to this, the monstrous fictions 
of Indian mythology amaze us. 
Yet both religions appear to have 
aided gentleness and repressed 
cruelty in the main. Regard for 
sacred animals was in both carried 
to an absurd extreme ; indeed, the 
Egyptian embalming of so many 
seems to indicate a belief in their 
immortality and future resurrection, 
if that is the true interpretation of 
the human embalming. Be this as 
it may, an amiable tenderness for 
the lower animals has proceeded 
from both these centres, and seems 
to have been accompanied by a 
general softening of the national 
character; though Indian fanaticism 
allowed strange self-torment to de- 
votees, and a later corrupti‘n of 
the sacred books introduced the 
burning of widows. The religion 
of Persia and of Judea was in its 
theory far nobler—at. least it was 
less incrusted and buried in fable 
and mystery : nevertheless each was 
fiercer and severer, until the He- 
brews fell into the gravest national 
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calamities. When they were dis- 
persed among the heathen, as a 
martyr people, attesting the One 
and Holy God, they became humbler, 
gentler, and wiser. That section of 
them which dwelt in their old 
centre, Judea, constantly improved 
and softened its laws, to which 
probably in the days of Augustus 
Cesar no other national law could 
compare, nor any philosophical 
school to their best religious teachers. 
In the midst of this arose Christi- 
anity, proclaiming itself the religion 
of humility, purity, and love, against 
the hard and cruel materialism of 
iron - hearted Rome. Yet after 
Christianity had supplanted Pagan- 
ism in imperial pretensions, and had 
itself become a kingdom of this 
world, it undertook vast and fierce 
wars for the Holy Sepulchre, and 
presently showed itself, not arrogant 
only and ambitious, but fanatically 
cruel, gradually outstepping all the 
ferocity of the wildest tyrants. The 
Crusade against the Albigenses was 
unparalleled in Roman, Greek, Per- 
sian or any ancient history known 
to us; and the Inquisition, estab- 
lished at its close, was a system of 
deliberate atrocity, continued for 
centuries as a pious institution, 
which will for ever be branded as 
infamous and execrable; yet its 
pretensions were based on the name 
of a gentle and loving religion. 
What stronger testimony can we 
have of the fatal tendency of men 
—especially the ambitious and as- 
piring—towards extreme cruelty ? 
What greater proof is needed that 
the common sentiment of the multi- 
tude must insist on bridling the 
fantasies of those schools which 
profess to be eminent in wisdom? 
Wars innumerable, on religious pre- 
texts, the Papacy has stimulated, 
from its commencement till the close 
of the Thirty Years’ Warin Germany. 
Nearly a millennium lies in this inter- 
val. What further is to be said of 
the Popes bestowing kingdoms be- 
yond the ocean on Spaniards or 
others who could conquer them— 
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for the honour of the Church ? and 
of the long tissue of frightful 
wickednesses which followed, with 
immeasurable agony? What of the 
present effort of the Papacy to em- 
broil nations in foreign and in civil 
war? The matter is mournfully 
plain and needs no comment. 

But now, behold, a new horror 
has risen upon us—Cruelty in the 
garb and pretensions of Science! 
Science was going to set Religion 
right. She held up her torch to 
illuminate the deformities of super- 
stition, and display the wickedness 
of Religion, 


Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans : 


yet now, Science has become a rival 
of the tortures of. the Inquisition, 
and by increase of knowledge has 
learnt to torment still more ingeni- 
ously. That scientific zeal can 
simply overlook and as it were 
forget suffering, is almost inevitable 
in some professions, and sometimes 
cannot be censured. In our attack 
on Odessa during the Crimean war 
an English officer on board one 
of our ships described with enthu- 
siasm how ‘beautifully’ he was 
shelled from the Russian forts; 
though, if the damage had been 
grave, fear would have abated his 
scientific admiration. Lady Sale, 
when shut up with her husband 
in Jellalabad, in the crisis of our 
Afghan struggle, describes with 
rapture how we poured shot and 
shell on the natives who desired to 
eject us from their town. With 
her it was not Science, but Fear, 
which inspired joy in witnessing 
the effect of deadly missiles. The 
surgeon, as the soldier, must steel 
himself (temporarily at least) so as 
to forget or neglect the suffering 
which he causes: else, he cannot 
perform his duty. Ont of this con- 
cession has grown a terrible licence. 
Sixty years ago, Sir Walter Scott, 
in his introduction to the Bridal of 
Triermaine, denounced as ‘ murder’ 
the amusement of men (since called 
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biologists) in killing frogs and other 

small animals. A few years later, 

all England shuddered at the horrors 

narrated of Majendie; but we hoped 

that only Frenchmen, only foreign- 

ers, could perpetrate such things. 

Alas, they are not to be confined 
by geographical limits. Science is 

cosmopolitan. Our pupils study in 

foreign schools, learn from foreign 
masters, and imbibe foreign senti- 
ment; but England has been very 
slow in learning into what lavish- 
ness of cruelty against innocent 
creatures the insatiable curiosity of 
Science has advanced. It is true 
that men are not yet ostensibly 
and avowedly its victims. When 
it condescends to apologise, it 
alleges that mercy to diseased 
man prompts and justifies cruelty 
to lower animals; but this excuse 
can only blind those who wish 
to be blinded. The torturers are not 
aiming to heal A B or MN: they 
are seeking for large views, scientific 
facts, biological doctrines. Very 
few of the whole number of torturers 
are practising physicians or sur- 
geons: they are prevalently Pro- 
fessors or Students of Biology. Any 
common person who can persuade 
three or four others to abstain from 
unwholesome quality of food and 
drink, from equally noxious excess, 
and from other unhealthful habits, 
does more to forbid disease and pre- 
vent human suffering than a whole 
legion of ruthless torturers can 
achieve for the restoration of lost 
health. Barbarians are healthy 
enough, until corrupted by our 
fiery liquors or infected by our 
artificial diseases. Rustics every- 
where are healthy, if allowed to 
select wholesome spots, with good 
airand water. There is no scientific 
secret in health. The laws of a 
nation ought not to count on pre- 
valent disease, and seek for pro- 
foundly artificial remedies, but to 
discourage or forbid the causes of 
disease. Give us fair play, and we 
shall be healthy enough by simpler 
modes of life; and who of us con- 
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fesses himself so base, as to desire 
innocent animals to be tortured for 
the chance of its bringing him some 
relief in a possible disease ? With 
the vast mass of the torturers, how- 
ever, this is a wholly insincere ex- 
cuse. They are really eager for 
Discovery, as a worthy and sufficient 
end in itself. What they call 
Science cannot be legally defined. 
Every isolated fact is always pos- 
sibly an item in a science that is 
about to be. What is the tempera- 
ture of a cat’s liver ; how hot scald- 
ing water must be to kill a rabbit; 
what is the effect of sticking a 
needle into the heart of a dog—are 
with these men scientific facts ; and 
necessarily so. Thus all indulgence 
of wild and wanton curiosity must 
pass as Science legally; whether 
practised by a little boy or a pre- 
tentious sciolist. Young Watts 
displeased his aunt by his studies on 
the tea-kettle: they were the begin- 
nings of his discoveries in the steam- 
engine. If a precocious boy begin 
his discoveries by impaling hedge- 
hogs and mutilating cats, who can 
deny that he may be on his road to 
become a biologist greater than 
Majendie ? 

Of course it does not follow that 
those who are pitiless to the lower 
animals would all be pitiless to the 
human race ; but it is certain that 
they could not go throngh their 
dreadful task if they had any feel- 
ing for the poor animals. The 
heartlessness of professorial utter- 
ances chills us to the marrow. 
“ Here is a rabbit in which ten days 
ago I excised the accessary nerve. 
I drop it from a height of two feet, 
and then count the pulsations of the 
heart. I will now, while I hold the 
animal, pinch the tail, which at its 
extremity is exceedingly sensitive ; 
and I will do it so that the animal 
shall not be able to cry out, but 
shall manifest its pain by strug- 
gling” What a malignant being 
has the Creator put in authority 
over the helpless animals ! 

When we ask by what right a 
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man tortures these innocent crea- 
tures, the only reply that can be 
given is, because we are more in- 
telligent. If in the eye of God 
this is justifiable, then a just God 
might permit a devil to torture us 
in the cause of diabolic science. To 
talk of human dignity as a reason 
why man should notalso be tortured, 
isabsurd. The biologists are the last 
men who will put forward human 
immortality as a fact which lifts men 
immeasurably above animals. They 
are more likely to avow that a dis- 
embodied soul is a physical impossi- 
bility, and life after death a mere 
dream of ignorance; that man is 
physically descended from less in- 
telligent and non-human organisms, 
and is separate from brute in de- 
gree not in kind. It has often been 
suspected and complained that 
patients in hospital are not simply 
treated by methods which aid 
nature, but are experimented upon. 
What sort of tenderness for man 
can we expect from surgeons who 
can thus teach by torture, or from 
students who can endure to listen ? 
The sensitiveness of the human 
frame is the only just and solid 
reason why the torture of the inno- 
cent is a wickedness and why death 
(if it must be inflicted) should be 
made as painless as may be ; and the 
very same argument applies, if not 
perfectly and in its fulness to all 
vertebrated animals, yet perfectly to 
the warm-blooded. To cut up a 
living horse day after day in order 
to practise students in dissection, is 
® crime and abomination hardly less 
monstrous from his not having an 
immortal soul. An inevitable logic 
would in a couple of generations 
unteach all tenderness towards 
human suffering, if such horrors 
are endured, and carry us back into 
greater heartlessness than that of 
the worst barbarians. No black 
art of magic and sorcery, no cruelty 
of false religion, can surpass the 
cruelty of heartless science. 

Thus we have to admit to the 
Atheist a very terrible imputation 
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on the Creator, in the fact that He 
has created a being capable of such 
malignity and endowed with such 
power as Man; but we do not 
therefore resign ourselves to Athe- 
ism. We allege that the cruelties 
of the few must be controlled by 
the mercies of the many: as the 
violent man must not be allowed to 
prevail, so neither must the heart- 
less. Moral Force must be admitted 
as the just universal ruler, and be 
installed everywhere. Universally, 
the cruelties of man depend on a 
neglect of this law, which has to 
be applied in detail to control 
every form of cruelty. Why do 
princes and statesmen, who would 
scorn to steal a shilling, make no 
difficulty in stealing a kingdom ? 
Why does one murder make a 
villain, but the murder of thousands 
a hero? Really, because in deciding 
a policy, moral considerations are 
not made paramount. A jury is 


not permitted to award a small sum 
of money, without a solemn pledge 


that it will give a verdict according 
to justice; but Cabinets and Par- 
liaments are subjected to no such 
pledge, and give their votes ha- 
bitually, avowedly, according to 
the dictate of their party. The 
attempts to moralise war always 
decline the question, on which side 
Right lies; and while war is pend- 
ing, no serious attempt is often 
made to get any judicial decision of 
Right. None of the sacred forms 
are used, which alone we trust for 
justice in our private affairs. 
Morality is not enthroned in 
Politics. 

The remark applies to national 
institutions generally. Natural 
Right is necessarily a part of 
Ethics. The rights of individuals 
in a nation toa participation in Air, 
Water, and Land, which are general 
gifts of God, ought to be discussed 
by Morals, unbiassed by the enact- 
ments which conquest and force 
may have imposed. And not the 
Rights of men only: the Rights of 
all inferior creatures are a fit topic 
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for purely moral discussion ; and in 
all these matters, whatever results 
of discussion commend themselves 
to the general conscience, will be 
fitly made to prevail in the highest 
law and policy. When this is 
neglected, war or violent revolution 
at length ensues. Thus the Ameri- 
can Union suffered her tremendous 
civil struggle: thus France en- 
countered her awful internal con- 
vulsion. Are we still unable to 
learn that justice is the basis of all 
welfare ? that the sweetest use of 
wealth is to cultivate the regards 
of others ? that the noblest exercise 
of power is to raise the fallen and 
tenderly uphold the weak? that 
knowledge severed from love is as 
apples of Sodom, and applied for 
cruelty is an odious black art ? 

The phenomena of the present day 
show England to be at the crisis 
which a Prodicus might call ‘ the 
choice of Hercules’ between virtue 
and vice. It is a question whether 
our vast mechanical developments, 
wealth, and material science shall 
minister to the ignominious ease and 
boundless luxury of a few,to wanton 
and endless curiosity with plentiful 
cruelty and impurity; or whether 
the spirit shall rule over the flesh, 
morality over selfishness, pity and 
respect over reckless hardness of 
heart. 

It is pretended by the defend. 
ers of cruelty that the advocates 
of Right and Tenderness aim to 
maintain Morals as a finished and 
unexpanding science. Such is the 
reply given (in a leader of the 
Times) by some one put up to 
answer Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
noble letter; and it instructively 
shows where it is that we definitely 
separate from our opponents. By 
all means we maintain that Morals 
is an expanding science, but the ex- 
pansion which we see and plead for 
is the reverse of that which they 
propose to us as growth and im- 
provement. We say that Morality 
takes up as new topics the rights of 
the commonalty as against rulers, 
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the rights of a nation as against 
privileged classes, the rights of women 
against men, the claims of foreigners 
to equal rights as human beings, 
the rights of all human beings to 
be treated as persons, not as chattels, 
and finally the rights of animals as 
against the human race. Surely 
there is much expansion of idea 
here ; we do not make of Morals a 
science which was closed eighteen 
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understand the writer, he calls it 
expansion to expand the freedom 
of great biologists to make them- 
selves a curse to animated nature. 
All such horrors are retrogression, 
not expansion. If such movement 
become national, History warns us 
how, when men have become callous 
against suffering, every virtue is 
sapped, impurity quickly flourishes, 
and the race becomes hopelessly 
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TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—May I suggest the entry in your next issue of an explanation to the effect that 
the figures given by the writer of ‘Employment in India’ in your January number 
regarding the pay and prospects of Covenanted Civilians relate to the Madras branch of 
the service only? 

The Civilians in Madras number only 159 and in Bombay 163, while there are 630 
on the Bengal Establishment, of whom over 190 belong to the North-West Provinces, 

The stagnation of promotion so long felt ‘in the North-West is also felt, though not 
perhaps to the same degree, in the other provinces attached to the Bengal Presidency. 

In the North-West the junior collector (on Rs, 2,250 a month) is in his 20th year of 
service. 

Excluding absentees on furlough, there are nine Civilians in their 14th year, who are 
at this moment paid as follows :— : 

Four Rs. 500 a month, two 700, and three, holding special appointments of a 
temporary nature, I,200 to I,250. 

These appointments at 1,200 and 1,250 will, when vacated by the present holders, not 
be revived before twenty or thirty years. 

The North-West Civilians in the regular line, who arrived in India during 1862 (now 
in their 14th year of standing), cannot expect, if things go on as at present, to get moro 
than Rs. 1,000 a month for the next four or five years; they cannot hope to act as 
collectors for any time till some years longer, or that they will really be collectors in 
receipt of full pay until they have served twenty-five years or more. 

And, until they reach the grade of Rs. 1,000 a month, four or five years from this, 
they must be content with salaries varying from 500 and 700 in the cold weather, to 833 
and 900 in the hot. 

I would ask you in the interests of young men likely to compete for Indian Civil 
Service appointments, and in the interests of the North-West Civilians who are still 
waiting for redress, to publish this letter in extenso, or give the substance in a note, in 
your next Magazine. 

Yours &c. 


Nortu-West Crymmian, 
Aora, N.W.P.: February 11, 1876. 
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